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“Chinking of Something Else.’ 


WE have all heard of the so-called “edicts” carved 
on rocks and pillars in different parts of India, in a 
language resembling the more polished literary diction 
that we call Pali, and claiming to have been done at the 
bidding of Emperor Asoka, about 250 years B.C. 
These edicts are, for the most part, injunctions to his 
subjects to act according to ‘‘ Dhamma,” and that seems 
here, in these imperial messages to the “man in the street,” 
to be tantamount to acting wisely, honourably, kindly. 
“‘ The Dhamma is good,” says one edict, ‘“‘ but what is 
the Dhamma? The having but little, in one’s mind, of 
the Intoxicants (sensuality, lust for life, mere opinions, 
ignorance) ; doing many benefits to others ; compassion, 
liberality, truth, purity.” There are thirty-four of these 
edicts distributed over the whole of India, and it is 
noteworthy that only in one of them is allusion made to 
the word of the Buddha as such. The only sanction — 
invoked as a motive force is the welfare of the individual 
now and hereafter, resulting from acting according to 
Dhamma, and the well-being of all. 

Are they right then who see in Buddhism neither 
religion nor philosophy, theoretical or practical, but only 
an empirical code of morals, plus a few sweeping nega- 
tions ? 


1 An address delivered before the London Buddhist Society, October 22nd, 1911. 
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It might not be well to object, that no such mere 
morality could have, anywhere or at any time, commanded 
general attention, respect and adherence, as Buddhism 
did for a considerable period in India. We are scarcely 
in a position to dogmatize about the essentials of 
successful gospels. India is big enough and old enough 
to have found place and time and taste for all sorts of 
systems, and for conjunctures favourable to possibly 
more propaganda than we deem likely to succeed. 

Yet we shall not be content to leave the matter there. 
We should like to know whether in the Pali Pitakas— 
and we can point as yet to no records of the Dhamma so 
old as they—to portions of which the edicts refer, there 
is taught any fundamental principle why M. or N. should 
be habitually and systematically good. Was it likely 
that a doctrine, so virile in its appeal to the intellect, in 
its confidence in the power of intellect, as is Buddhism, 
should be content to say, as if to children, or to persons 
in subjection: Do this! Be that! Never mind why! 
Even if we do not find a ground of morals explicitly 
stated, shall we not read one between the lines? Does 
not every code of morals for free men and women imply 
a ground or reason of action? “There is always,” 
wrote R. L. Stevenson, “a ruling spirit behind the code 
of rules, the attitude, the relation, the point of the 
compass, in virtue of which we conform or dissent. And 
thus,” the gracious voice goes on, “to learn aright from 
any teacher, we must first of all,.like a historical artist, 
think ourselves into sympathy with his position .. . 
and briefly, if a saying is hard to understand, it is because 
we are THINKING OF SOMETHING ELSE.” | 

Now I wish to inquire into the Buddhist—the original 
Buddhist—standpoint as to why people should be good. 
I am not here discussing that higher ethical level of what 
India called the “freed”? mind—the character that had 
got past and above troubling itself about results. I am 
just now on the level of character which asks: What 
shall I get, what will happen, if I am good, if I am 


1 Lay Morals. 
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wicked ? Buddhism as a national creed must have met 
this sort of inquiry, no less than that on the higher level. 

Now it is not easy for us to get at it, just because we 
are so often ‘thinking about something else.’”’ We 
have in mind what certain words mean according to our 
notions fitted into them; notions derived from our own 
traditional way of looking at things. I have experienced 
this sort of difficulty to no small extent 1n inquiring into 
the fundamental principles of Buddhism. And I never 
meet with a European work on Buddhism in which IJ do 
not see the same sort of inquiry hampered by the 
same sort of hindrance. We shall come up against 
these ‘something else’s’”’ of our Western thought 
several times presently. Let us endeavour, in Steven- 
son’s words, to be historical artists, and think ourselves 
into sympathy with the Buddhist position. 

When we say “nature,” “natural law,’’ we do not 
include in it any “ moral law.” We include under it the 
certain sequence of a green shoot grown from seed sown in 
a suitable soil and climate. But we do not with equal 
certainty affirm a sequent measure of happiness to the 
doer of a good deed, or unhappiness to the doer of a 
bad deed. We do affirm this with respect to good and 
bad actions taken in the lump, and in the long run. But 
we admit that many good deeds are in this life unrewarded, 
that much wrong-doing and crime goes undetected, many 
a wicked person dying in comfort and pragperity. Those 
who look for compensation and retribution hereafter 
rely on the fiat of a divine judge. Those who hold that 
no good act is lost rely on the omniscient care of a divine 
providence. Why we should do good is for some a 
divinely implanted intuition, guided by a divinely 
implanted conscience, for some a conclusion based on 
human experience of the more or less benign results of 
good action in general. 

Let us now look at the Buddhist point of view. 
Buddhists concentrated their attention, not on a cause 
or mover of the order of things physical and moral, but 
on the order itself. They held that this order was one 
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of constant universal change, organically conceived, 2.e., 
as growth and decay, and conceived as proceeding by 
cause and effect. Things become as the sequels of 
certain assignable other things having become. 

This may be all true and intellectually noteworthy, 
we say, but what is there, or what was there originally in 
Buddhism to move people to seek good and avoid evil? 
Was it not to a conjuncture of circumstances that it owed 
its first moral enthusiasm ? And does it owe now no 
moral force to its mixture with animistic systems ? 

There were no doubt contingent factors aiding 
Buddhism at its start—the personality and genius of its 
founder, the devotion of those most in contact with him, 
the fresh untainted vigour and moral example of the 
young fraternity, the ripeness of the time for evangelical 
revival, protestant reform, social regeneration. 

With respect to the alleged moral support from later 
fusions, parallel to those we read of in ancient Greek 
cults and in the history of Christendom, we read a good 
deal about this mixture of Buddhism with other creeds, 
of its co-existing with them like bread and butter, in 
Eastern and Southern Asia, and we may at once admit 
that, so far as the mixture is a fact—we are scarcely 
competent to say how far—the old motives of angry 
deities and of ritual may still influence moral motives as 
much or as little as they ever did. 

But let us suppose all these contingent factors and 
adulterating factors discounted—we still ask as to the 
basis or reason of the sincere, and genuine, and thought- 
ful Buddhist’s morals. What place did he find for 
I ought ; I ought not? Could he see in life and its ups 
and downs anything to make it worth while being good, 
any justice transcending man’s puny efforts in that 
direction? The injustice and cruelty apparent in the 
natural course of things, the condemnation of nature at 
the tribunal of ethics—this, as Huxley wrote,’ is a 
commonplace ofall literatures. Shall we, with recognition 
of natural order substituted for faith in providence, 


1 ¢¢ Evolution and Ethics ” (Romanes Lecture). 
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follow good and flee the devil? Why was this child 
born deformed? Is there nothing good or bad but 
thinking makes it so? Or is there, to quote Huxley’s 
phrase again, a sanction for morality in the ways of the 
cosmos? | 

Now it is only in systems where all things are derived 
from a creative One that the creation of a moral 
order is ascribed to a pristine agency so conceived. We 
see it in the Semitic utterance: ‘(I am the Lord and 
there is none else. I form light and create darkness ; 
I make peace and create evil. ... Let the skies pour 
down righteousness; let it spring up. I the Lord have 
created it.” By implication, if not by utterances so 
sharply etched as this, the all-soul of Vedantism stands 
in a similar position. But in the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
poem of a somewhat later age, we find a lesser claim 
put forward for divine providence in the person of the 
Exalted One or Bhagava. “ When right is declining, and 
wrong increasing, ... then, to protect the good and 
destroy evil-doers, and to confirm the right am I in 
every age of mankind reborn.” But to produce actions 
and to connect acts and their consequences, “ here [only | 
nature (prakritt) works.” ? 

Now the Pitakas do not assert, but they leave it clear 
enough, that, in the organic universe, right and wrong, 
and those consequences of actions which we call justice, 
retribution, compensation, are as truly and inevitably a 
part of the eternal natural or cosmic order as the flow of a 
river, the process of the seasons, the plant from the fertile 
seed. Going farther than the modern scientific stand- 
point, they substituted a cosmodicy for a theodicy, a 
natural moral order for the moral design of a creative deity. 

And this order which Buddhism found in all: things 
was called in Pali ntyama, going-on, or process. In it 
five branches, strands, phases were discerned :—Kamma- 
niyama, order of act-and-result ; utu-ntyama, physical 
(inorganic) order; bija-ntyama, germ, seed, or organic 


1 “ Bhag. Gita,” iv., 8; v., 14. 
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order ; chitta-ntyama, order of mind or conscious life ; 
dhamma-niyama, order of the norm, or nature’s effort to 
produce a perfect type. 

This fivefold synthesis does not occur in the Pitakas.* 
We have in them the expressions niyamata, dhammata, 
the abstract nouns for normal, regular, orderly procedure. 
And each of the five kinds of process is taught severally. 
But the synthesis itself was made in, or before Buddha- 
ghosa’s time, or by himself, viz. in the fifth century a.D., 
and we may say that, in the first and last heads, we get 
the contents of our own notion of moral “law,” namely, 
the why we should be good and the why we try to 
better our good. 

The first, or Kamma-order, expresses the universal 
fact that certain kinds of acts—bodily, vocal, mental— 
inevitably bring pain, both to the doer and to his fellows, 
while certain other kinds of acts bring pleasure or 
happiness to both. The ancient books did not trouble 
themselves very much to divide self sharply from others, 
and discuss egoism and altruism as has been done in 
modern ethics, Our present ideal of a conscious 
solidarity needed this preceding wave of conscious 
individualistic discrimination. Old-world wisdom felt 
rather than thought how solidaires all were one of 
another. The good man, in the Suttas, pursues the 
interests of both himself and others. 


“ Ubhinnam attham carats: attano ca parassa ca.” ? 


And to be and do good consisted in refraining from 
injury to, and bestowing happiness on others. This 
was the conduct that resulted in happiness to the doer, 
in some form, at some time. — 

Now there was no need of inspired communications to 
teach mankind that they should avoid pain and pursue 
happiness. The teacher could aid mankind in connecting 
the bad and the painful, the good and the pleasant. 


1 Unless the yet unedited Niddesa books (2) reveal it. 
2 Zit. ‘*Of both the good he lives for: his own and other's. ""  Samyutta-Nikaya. 
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They could claim, through higher insight, or through 
knowledge of orthodox tradition, to reveal ulterior con- 
nexions beyond this life. But these connexions and that 
insight were both of them integral parts of thecosmic order 
or nature of things. And when once this belief that the 
Kamma-niyama was as certain as the bija-niyama, the deed 
done no less sure a cause than the fertile seed sown, had 
become part of the very marrow of tradition, then. there 
was no needof a moral law or doctrine to be superimposed 
from without upon the natural law of the universe. 

Here then is where we need to think of what 
Buddhists think, and not of something else, if we would 
understand. You others, the Buddhist might say, 
invert the order of truth as we understand it; you assign 
rewards and punishments for certain acts and abstinences, 
calling them justice. But it is from the natural law or 
norm of things, wherein you say that you often see 
injustice, that you first learn what retribution is, and 
what is reward, such as we conceive in our Kamma order. 
If you will study this order, you will see that there is no 
scheme of man-made justice which can stand comparison 
with the norm inherent in the universe—with the 
dhammaia of things. 

This course of natural justice has not commanded the 
general confidence of mankind. The loyal and pious 
interpretation even of a theodicy or divine justice often 
tries the faithful. ‘“ Lord, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind ?” 

We might say: the parents, thinking of the working 
we so little as yet understand, though we accept it, of 
heredity. So did the Jews, ‘‘ thinking of something else,”’ 
namely, of divine retribution “even unto the fourth 
generation of them that hate Thee.” 

Buddhism would say : “ The man had sinned.”’ Afflic- 
tions, whatever disciplinary purge and preparation they 
afford by the way, are for Buddhists so many forms, not 
of pre-payment, by which future compensation may be 
claimed, but of settlement of outstanding debts, debts 
accruing from bad, that is to say, from evil-bringing, 
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unhappiness-promoting acts—acts done either in this 
life, or, as in this born-blind’s case, in previous lives. 

Now this opens up other cases where we are always 
“ thinking of something else.’”? But a word more on this 
natural justice theory. Our ethical books, as you 
doubtless know, divide ethical systems into such as are 
Utilitarian or Dependent (systems which make the good- 
ness of an act depend on its results), and Intuitionist or 
Independent ethics—systems which say we know instinc- 
tively or intuitively, quite apart from results, whether 
acts of thought or deed are good or bad. Buddhism is 
at first sight Utilitarian. There is nothing either good 
or bad but result shows it to be so ; results, that is to say, 
as felt; felt as giving pleasure or pain. Listen to the 
Buddha admonishing his only son who was a bhikkhu: 
“Ts there a deed, Rahula, thou dost wish to do, then 
bethink thee thus :—Is this deed conducive to my own 
harm, or to others’ harm,: or to that of both, then is this 
a bad deed entailing suffering. Such a deed must thou 
surely not do.”* And so on for the contrary. Again, 
when inquirers ask the Buddha for a criterion of truth to 
judge between different gospels preached to them, he 
refers them to their own judgment as to the moral conse- 
quences likely to ensue if a certain gospel is followed: 
** Is it good, blameless, commended by the wise, conducive 
to happiness and welfare, or the reverse ?’’* This is 
utilitarian morality. 

But in that Buddhism believes in natural law or 
justice, whereby acts bring their own reward or punish- 
ment, not only to mankind but to the doer—whether 
human justice find him out or not—a natural-justice which 
goes on inevitably and inexorably constant, fulfilling itself 
it may be through human justice, but always fulfilling 
itself—a law not to be suspended by God, Buddhas, or 
man—in this belief Buddhists are intuitionists, Or 
rather, they have made a vast induction like their own 
and our law of causation, and this induction is of course 


1 Majjhima-Nikaya. ; 
3 Anguttara-Nikaya. Buddhist Review, Ill., 2, pp. 137 ff. 
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founded on a belief, that what they see happening around 
them happens everywhere and always—the belief that the 
righteous act brings happiness, the wicked act unhappi- 
ness. 

We think of something else as the source of justice, 
and not the natural order of things. We think of justice 
as superimposed from without, analogous to our man- 
made laws, rules and conventions, coupled with an innate 
or acquired sentiment in our hearts or consciences. 

But we can see that, for the thoughtful Buddhist, the 
Kamma-niyama will have furnished as pressing a 
motive for moral conduct as if he held that an omniscient 
lawgiver watched and rewarded his acts. We see also 
that, when we say “injustice of nature,” and speak of 
compensation hereafter as divine justice, we are thinking 
of explaining everything by (1) this life, and (2) future life, 
only. The Buddhist is thinking of the third great factor or 
tertium quid—he is thinking of the immense pas?, and how 
natural justice as to that past is working itself out here 
and now. 

Next with regard to future justice, we come here on 
another difference in Buddhist thought and ours. The 
world-wide belief in life after death, when India is spoken 
of, is always called transmigration; when we speak of 
ourselves, we say: “passing hence ”—just the same 
phrase—or eternal life. And in this matter we often see 
Buddhism not understood, partly because we are thinking 
of something else. 

We know of the logical fallacy imputed to Buddhism 
because it taught rebirth, and denied a soul to flit from 
birth to birth. It is quite true, that when we read the 
old Pali books we seem to see a belief in transmigration 
or a passing soul, just as much as in the old books of 
other creeds. Someone dies; “he” is reborn in such 
and such a celestial or other sphere. Or some saint gets 
supernormal memory and recollects, he will say, where 
I lived and how and as who. The Buddhists had new 
wine of their own, but there were only old bottles of 
phrases to hold the wine. So we still speak of the 
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earth’s daily movement in superannuated terms of rising 
and setting sun; or of electrical energy in terms of a 
flowing and a striking—both wrong; or of ultimate 
security and certainty in terms of statics and of rest, 
when really the most basic thing there is for us is motion, 
revolution inspace. And Buddhists still spoke of rebirth 
in terms of old animistic belief. ‘“ It would be more cor- 
rect,” wrote Buddhaghosa, “not to use popular modes of 
stating the case;”’ as it is, he goes on, “ we must just guard 
ourselves ” from supposing that these modes express fact. 

Let us now go to the books, and see, if we can, how 
throughout this kamma or karma theory we need, if we 
would get past the apparent inconsistencies, to think of 
what the Buddhists thought. We may look first ata 
saying ascribed to the Buddha, which became a staple 
citation in later discussions : “ To say, one [person] acts, 
another reaps the fruit of those acts, is not true. And 
to say, that one and the same both acts and is affected by 
the result is not true.’’? 

Now we should say : one or the other sentence must 
be true. What then are we thinking of that differs Hom 
Buddhist thought : ? 

First, what is our idea of relation of a person to his 
acts, or, as they are called in our Bible, “works” ? 
Take the verse, ‘“ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours ; and their works do follow 
them.” ” Now beside this place words ascribed to the 
Buddha: “ Beings are owners of their works, heirs of 
their works ; their works are their matrix, their works are 
their kinsfolk, and by their works are they established.” ° 

In the former verse the idea of works is that of a train 
of attendant witnesses, gone before or after the trans- 
migrating soul to testify to its deserts. In the latter 
verse, the Buddha is replying to the question: “ How do 
you account for the inequalities in the lot and circum- 


| Samyutta-Nikdya. 
2 Revelation of St. John xiv., 13. 
8 Maithima-Nikaya. 
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stances of the sons of men ?”” Now the metaphors in the 
reply are very strong, establishing the most intimate 
connection between me and what I do, “and what,” the 
Buddhist adds, ‘I have done in a former birth.”” We 
must never forget this, when reading them by the light 
of our own tradition. The nearest verse to the Buddhist 
belief is that modern line, quoted first years ago by Rhys 
Davids :— 

“ And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

My past works, says the Buddhist, were the matrix, 
the origin, the source, the womb, of me. I have acted, 
and the result, a transmitted force, no less than is the 
electric current, is me, that is, some one who is identical 
with that former me in the only sense in which Buddhists 
admit identity. 

Here again we think identity differently from the 
Buddhists. Buddhists, let it be remembered, were the 
founders (with the Jains) of Indian logic, a logic which 
can hold its own with ours. Let us therefore be wary 
when we hear Europeans lightly accusing them of being 
illogical. We have certain so-called Laws of Thought, 
of which Aristotle said: Deny them and you are a 
vegetable—not intelligent. One is the Law of Identity : 
A =A. This is a useful convention in artificial transac- 
tions with specific data, such as mathematics, legal or 
commercial discourse. Validity depends upon the same 
meaning, attaching to specific words, remaining unaltered. 
Looking away from conventions to the nature of things, 
we see how inexact is our use of ‘‘same.” We use it 
for “identical” and for “similar.” But in our organisms, 
in our consciousness, in nature generally, we find no such 
thing as identity. We are daily different, and everything 
not ourselves is changing also, slowly or quickly. History 
cannot ‘‘ repeat itself,’’ since every event leaves us 
changed; hence, if ‘‘it”’ recurs, altered characters and 
environment take part in it. ‘‘ Same weather as yester- 
day ’’ means a congeries of similars in the heavens and 
on earth. We cannot, therefore, formulate natural 
identity as A= A. It works out as A= Ar =A2= 
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... Am. And at some moment, Ax, we shall write 
instead B, because Ax has got so different from A. 
Thus one day in our child’s life we cease calling her 
Baby ; she is now a girl. Now the Absolutist refuses to 
see any ultimate reality, substance or being in these ever- 
changing sequences. But Buddhism sees no other 
reality in them but this fact of change, or of becoming. 

Another “something else’’ that hinders our under- 
standing the Buddhist view is that we do not take a 
sufficiently biological or organic view of their theory of 
change, becoming or causation (the three notions for 
them are inseparable). When we contemplate a chang- 
ing “I” or self, we are too apt to picture a substi- 
tuted something, like the fresh picture thrown upon a 
‘‘magic” lantern screen, say, of the King at four years 
old and the King at forty. But we know that if we 
could have turned a ceaseless cinematograph on the 
King during that interval, we should witness a very 
gradual biological and psychological change. On no 
particular day would it be a different person that was 
presented, nor would it be identical with the presentation 
of a former or subsequent film. It would be that of 
something evolving, of a past that was at a given present 
instant creating, or handing itself on to, a future. 

This is the way in which the Theravada philosophy 
has explicated what was implied in the teaching of the 
Pitakas, such as I quoted from just now :—Not “the 
same,” nor ‘‘another.” And thus it is that both the 
memory of the past self, and the obligation to the 
future self are explained without the contradiction or the 
paralogism that critics charge Buddhism withal, and 
even adherents make excuses for. For it, the whole of 
the past is worked up into the present. And the sense 
of identity which we get from the countless episodes 
which we remember, wherein “I” played a part, is that 
we still picture them in a time-distance and a space-area. 
They are here—those many “I’s”’ as you recall them— 
here and now wrought up into and part of your present 
momentary self, no less than, to quote George Eliot’s 
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words,’ “the sunshine of past mornings is wrought up 
into the bloom of the apricot.” 

Leibnitz reminded us over 200 years ago, that every 
phase of life was a necessary outcome or evolution of 
what preceded it. But it is only to-day, that Western 
philosophy, in the interpretative mind of Henri Bergson, 
has really been, without knowing it, fully unfolding and 
carrying forward the secret of the philosophical principles 
at the heart of Buddhism.’ 

I hope to go into this more fully on another occasion, 
and show the profound interest that lies for Buddhists 
in the doctrine of M. Bergson, who, to quote himself, 
‘‘ by an act of sympathy tries to transport himself ¢o the 
inside of becoming.” * 

Casting out then from our minds the mistaken view 
that for Buddhism a changing going on in the person is 
like a series of successive persons, and substituting the 
idea of an evolution similar to that in the growing 
plant, let us consider a few passages revealing how the 
“same” difficulties were then brought up that are raised 
now. : | 

The Buddha is giving a lecture to his Order on 
Anatta, or the absence of any absolute, or god-like soul 
in mind or body—such as the Vedantist teaching held. 
Then, in the mind of a certain bhikkhu (he remains 
unnamed) the idea arose ; If nothing in body or mind 
has, or is soul, what soul can be affected by deeds which 
no soul has wrought ? Nowthe Exalted One knew what 
was passing in that bhikkhu’s mind. And he went on 
to address the brethren saying: ‘“ Now it is possible, 
bhikkhus, that herein some futile person, who has not 
understood, and ts still ignorant, may under the influence 
of his desires, stray from the Teacher’s doctrine and 
fancy : ‘if nothing in body or mind has, or is soul, what 
soul can be affected by deeds which that which is not 

1 Adam Beae. 
3 I have it from his own lips that he was greatly interested in the ‘ Compendium 
of Philosophy” (Mr. S. Z. Aung’s translation), because of its bearing on his own 


teaching. 
8 Creative Evolution. 
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soul has wrought?’ But ye, bhikkhus, have been trained 
by me in causation respecting various states under varying 
conditions. What think ye, then? Is body, is mind 
impermanent ? ” 

‘“¢ Impermanent, lord.” 

“Ts that which is impermanent liable to suffering or 
not?” 

“ Tt is liable, lord.” 

“ But is it proper to say, of that which is impermanent, 
liable to suffering and to change : I am this. This is of 
me. This is the Soul of me?” 

“ No, lord.” 

The answer here is, to us, as unexpected as the 
question was oddly put. We should probably have used 
a more magisterial diction and asked: Is it possible, let 
alone just, to reward or punish a doer, X, in another 
life, when X has become so different that he must be 
called Y? Anyway, in the reply we should have hoped 
to find an orthodox exposition put into the founder’s 
mouth. That which actually is recorded is the sort of 
rebuke which, in our logic, might be used to meet the 
fallacy of ‘many questions,” or the legal trap of a lead- 
ing question. £.g., have you left off beating your wife ? 
The reply might be: I am a bachelor. So here the 
reply is a catechism to show, that there is no soul—as 
soul was currently conceived—to speculate about. Were 
men, or had men such a soul or self as the Indian Aiman’ 
was held to be, the conditions of life, past, present and 
future, would necessarily be very different. If the 
body, we read in another sermon, or if the mind were 
the Self, it would not be subject to infirmities, and we 
should be able to say : Let my mind or body be such and 
such. A permanent subject of bodily and mental 
phenomena could not logically be predicated of man as 


1 Mayhima-Nikaya. 

2 Cf. my article: “Intellect and the Khandha Doctrine,” in Vol. II., No. 2, of 
this Review. On page 104 of that article, lines 12-14, read: Atman was very 
differently conceived in India from the way in which ‘‘ souls ” were conceived in the 
West ; for: Atman was not differently conceived in India as were ‘‘souls” in the 
West. 
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we here and now know him. Thus the reply gives us 
no fresh theory, but throws us back on to first principles. 
Grant me, it says, my premises, and you get landed in 
my conclusion. . 

It remained for later apologists and systematizers to 
work this out. Let us take the clear direct talk of the 
Questions of King Milinda, a work valued as second only to 
the Canon. ‘ Sir,” asked King Milinda, “can there be 
rebirth where there is no transmigrating?” ‘ Yes, 
sire, there is rebirth, there is no transmigrating.” “ How 
can that be? Give me an illustration.” ‘Suppose, sire, 
a man were to light a lamp from another lamp, can it be 
said, that lamp transmigrated from lamp?” “ Nay, sir.” 
‘Again, do you admit that, when you were a boy you 
learnt some verse or other from your teacher?” “ Yes, 
I do.” ‘ Well then, did verse transmigrate from your 
teacher?”’ ‘“ Nay.” “Even so there is rebirth, but 
there is no transmigration.”’ 

Again, as to moral responsibility ; “ Reverend Naga- 
sena,” said the King, ‘“ What is it that is reborn?” 
‘Mind and body.” “Is it the same mind and body ?” 
‘¢ Nay, not so, but by this mind and body there is doing 
of deeds seemly or evil, and by these deeds (Kammay) 
another mind and body are reborn.” “If this same 
mind and body be not reborn, does not one become scot 
free of one’s evil deeds ?”’ ‘‘We should become free, 
if we were not reborn, but, being reborn, we are not 
free.” ‘Give me an_ illustration.” ‘‘ Suppose some 
man were to carry off another man’s mango, and 
the owner accused him before the prince. And the 
thief were to say: ‘Your honour, I haven’t carried off 
mangoes from this man. The mangoes he planted are 
not those I picked.’ Would he be found guilty?” ‘He 
would.” ‘On what grounds?” ‘ Whatever he might 
say, he admits there were mangoes as cause, and he 
becomes guilty by taking a mango which is a result of 
that cause. Even so we do deeds, and are thereby 
reborn, but we are not therefrom free.” | 

Milinda draws other illustrations from his teacher—of 
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which here is the last. ‘ Suppose, sire, a man were to 
buy of a herdsman a pail of milk, and leave it in his charge 
till the morrow, by which time it had turned sour. And 
when he came to claim it, he were to say: ‘It wasn’t 
curds I bought of you. Give me my pail of milk.’ Now 
if they disputing appealed to you, how would you 
decide?” ‘In favour of the herdsman.” ‘“ But why?” 
‘‘ Because in spite of whatever the buyer might say, the 
curds were derived from the milk.’”’ ‘* Even so, sire, it — 
is one mind and body that ends at death, another that 
is reborn, and yet, since the latter is derived from the 
former, it is not freed from the evil deeds that went to 
produce it.’’ Next Buddhaghosa, a few centuries later, 
in his chief work, The Way of Purity :—‘“ He who has no 
clear idea of death or rebirth concludes that a living 
entity deceases and transmigrates into another body. 
The truth is, that no elements of being transmigrate from 
the last existence into the present ; nor do they appear in 
the present existence, without having their causes in the 
past existence. For, at the hour of death... the 
last conscious act is as a man who, to cross a ditch 
swings himself over by a rope hung on a tree above 
him, Yet he does not really alight,’ for while the last 
conscious act dies away (and this is called passing away), 
another conscious act arises in a new life, and this is 
called rebirth, or conception. But it is to be understood 
that the latter conscious act did not come into the 
present life from the previous life. We must also 
understand, that it is only to causes contained in the 
old existence that its present appearance is due... . 
Now if, taking any continuous series, an absolute sameness 
obtained, then ¢.g., sour cream could not arise from 
milk.2 And if there were absolute difference, the milk- 
owner could not get sour cream in the ordinary course 


1 I read the Pali not quite as Warren did here (p. 239 of his Buddhism in Trans- 
lations). For his “ either does or does not light on another resting-place” I read 
“ does and [yet] does not alight,” etc. This alone seems to me to make sense. The 
swinging man represents, first, the last act ‘of mind, then, the new result. The whole 


passage needs retranslating. 
2 Note the allusion here to the J/z/inda illustration. 
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of things. Hence zf we use popular phrases, we must 
guard ourselves from supposing that we have here absolute 
identity or diversity. But some may say: if the 
husbandman ceases to be, he does not taste the fruit 
which he sowed ; if there be no transmigration of mind 
and body, then will the fruit of one’s acts be borne by a 
different thing from that which produced it. But I say: 
If you take that fruit as arising in a@ series, you get no 
absolute identity or diversity, so that we cannot say, the 
fruit is got by the same, nor by something quite different.’ 
We train the young, but it is in the adult that we look 
for the effects.” 

I think that, on the subject of karma and, no less, on 
that of change, cause and becoming, this is one of the 
most enlightening passages in the whole of early Bud- 
dhist literature. And it is entirely the attitude of a 
teacher who, like Stevenson, is exhorting us not to be 
‘“‘ thinking of something else,” that is, if we would, in 
M. Bergson’s phrase, view the Buddhist Theory of 
Becoming, not Being, “ from the inside.” 

Let this suffice us for this evening. Let us, in examin- 
ing the application of that theory of becoming, change or 
causation to the doctrine of action and its consequences, 
remember not to intrude one traditional set of opinions 
into another set of views. In Buddhism we have to 
consider the pleasant and painful results of every moral 
act as necessary sequences included in the universal five- 
fold order of things. We have to consider that the 
results of such acts in the indefinitely long past are 
taking effect in our present life. We have to consider 
our present moral acts as creating our futureselves. We 
have to reject all absolute identity or diversity in the 
sequence which is our life, and to consider our present 
self as a moment in a process of evolution. 

In other creeds sympathetic insight is also needed. 
Yet we have here a creed that is probably unique—a 
creed that was built up without solving its problems by 
an Oversoul or by Undersouls,—hence our difficulties 


1 Note the reference to the Canon, quoted by me above, p. 10: ‘* To say, one,” etc. 
2 
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in understanding it, for no system has ever done this 
without becoming frankly materialistic and nihilistic. Yet 
Buddhism is well worth trying to understand. For the 
Christian there is no greater revelation of all that his 
creed means or should mean to him, than the comparing 
of it with one so like in ethics, so unlike in basis. For 
the lapsed Christian, or for one who was never Christian, 
there is no more inspiring field for suggestions in recon- 
struction than the investigation of the principal ideas of 
Buddhism, if he do but guard himself in his inquiry 
from ‘thinking of something else.” ? 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
1 In Mr. Fielding’s well-known book ‘‘ The Soul of a People,” pp. 3—7 contain, 


in naively pathetic language, a striking example of a Western mind trying to explain 
another tradition while “ thinking of something else” all the time ! 
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Buddbist Aids to Daily Conduct. 


To arrive at a proper understanding of any ethical 
system, there are many aspects of it that need to be 
considered. We may inquire into its theory concerning 
the origin of ethical ideas in general, into its relation- 
ships or indebtedness to other systems, into the code of 
precepts that it inculcates, or into the validity of the 
sanctions that it attaches to them. 

The Buddhist ethic is one that has very great interest 
for all students of ethical subjects, for it is as old as, 
and therefore independent of, all existing systems, older 
by some five centuries, as is now well known, than that 
which is current in Europe. Its code of precepts, also, 
is admitted to be inferior to none—is regarded, indeed, 
by many (certainly by its own adherents) as superior to 
any, because, while containing all that is highest in 
other systems, it deals with certain matters that are 
neglected by them, such as regard for the sufferings 
of animals, what is elsewhere often called “ righteous 
anger,” and some other matters. 

That which will be considered in the following pages 
is the Buddhist motives and aids to conduct, the 
machinery by which Buddhism endeavours to ensure 
the conversion of its precepts into practice. Taking 
for granted the Buddhist code, assuming as valid the 
Buddhist ideas, the question will be: What follows as 
to conduct? Nor is this a matter of interest that is 
merely academic. For, suppose any of the considera- 
tions to turn out sound and valid, then, clearly, they 
have an interest that 1s practical enough,—applicable 
here or now or anywhere, they must have an immediate 
bearing on our own lives, on how we are to think and 
act this very day, whether we use the Buddhist name 


or not. 
2-—2 
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The first thing to be observed is that Buddhism does 
not make what we may perhaps call a “frontal attack ”’ 
upon evil. There is in it no “commandment,” no 
“thou shalt” or “thou shalt not,” but merely an “ it is 
good to” or “it is not good to:’’ and that always for 
the reason “such and such a thing helps or hinders 
Sorrow’s Ceasing.”’ 

Again, the system being not faith but knowledge, 
evil is in its eyes, not ‘ wickedness,” but a “ not-under- 
standing,” a mental blindness, a failure to see things as 
they really are. The remedy, then, evidently, must be 
“right understanding,” sane and unclouded mental vision, 
a coming to see things as they really are. 

We all know only too well (who is there that does 
not °?) the inner moral conflict, the cry of the aspiring 
heart in all ages, “The good that I would I do not, 
the evil that I would not, that I do.’’ Whence this 
terrible internal conflict, this division of the mental house 
against itself? Again, it is Right Understanding that 
is wanted: the mind has come (by mere precept) to see 
some things rightly, but 1t sees other things wrongly ; 
and so there arises a conflict between two wholly 
inconsistent views of things. ‘See things rightly all 
round,” says Buddhism, “ you are as one awaking from 
a dream ; some things you see as in the wakened world, 
but some you still see as in the dream-world, the trouble 
can only be ended by waking up altogether.” 

And what is this Right Understanding, this un- 
distorted view of life, this Buddhist picture of the Truth. 
of things? Well, certain general ideas or principles 
which at first sight may appear to us to have little if any 
bearing upon ethical matters at all, except, indeed, in 
so far as they are rather dreaded than otherwise by the 
exponents of the ethical system that is most. prevalent 
among: us. 

In their briefest form, these are what are iow as 
the great Signs, the characteristics of all existence, 
combined with the principle of Universal Causation, 
which is in reality implicit in them. The three Signs 
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are > (1) Anicca, that is, Impermanence or “ Momen- 
tariness” ; (2) Dukkha, Sorrow, or, better, Dissatis- 
faction ; and (3) Anatta, the absence of abiding sub- 
stance, especially of psychic substance. 

The sources of evil, again, Buddhism places, for 
practical purposes, under three heads: (1) Lobha, or 
Craving; (2) Dosa, or IIl-will; (3) Moha, or Illusion, 
especially the Self-illusion. In both of the groups the 
several members are not independent, but inter-depen- 
dent, each being more or less involved in the other two 
principles. These, then, are the things whereof a 
comprehension is the Right Understanding that we seek. 
And how are they applied ? 

Well, each of the three great sources of evil is taken 
separately, in the order in which they are given above, and 
to it, for its cure, is made a special, direct, application 
of the corresponding member, again in the same order, 
of the group of the three Signs.’ 

There are also what we may call intercrossing appli- 
cations, so that it is possible to construct a sort of 


“graphic ” representation of the more important lines 
of remedy thus :— 


Anicca or — eae or oe or 

Momentariness { Dissatisfaction Insubstantiality 
eee or ities or (ese or 
{Craving {im will ° Self-illusion 


We will take the direct applications first. 

A man is smitten with a craving for wealth or one 
or other of the many much-hankered-after things of 

1 These applications are expounded and illustrated in the most beautiful and 


eloquent manner, in an address on “ The Three Signata,”’ by the Bhikkhu Ananda 
Metteyya, lately published by the Rangoon College Buddhist Association, 
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life. Moral precept comes and says, ‘“ You ought 
not to grasp after that.” ‘Why should I not, when 
I can get it?” he will perhaps say; or, possibly, ‘I 
know I ought not, but I cannot help the hanker- 
ing.” And then Buddhism comes to him and says, 
‘‘ No, you can never, though you think it, grasp that 
thing. Anicca! all things are ever changing. That 
after which you hanker is changing while you grasp 
at it: the hand which you stretch out towards it 
is changing while it grasps. An ever-changing flux 
without, an ever-changing flux within the mind—How 
can the flowing grasp the flowing?” And then to the, 
perhaps, disillusioned and embittered mind it further 
whispers, ‘ There is a satisfaction after all, but it is not 
in grasping. Look for it in Sorrow’s Ceasing, and 
sorrow ceases when you see things as they really are.” 
And so, finding that there is really no such thing as 
getting, the mind begins to look for satisfaction 
otherwhere. 

To Iil-will, Aversion, Hatred, Anger, or any of the 
many forms of Dosa, Buddhism applies its second sign, 
the sign of Dukkha—that most unpopular of all its 
doctrines in the West. Orthodox and heretic alike 
alternately scout and fear this doctrine, yet in it is to be 
found that which is a solvent for all the bitterness of 
Dosa. Nowhere, moreover, is the ethic of mere precept 
more apt to fail than here, as is, indeed, very generally 
admitted. “Love your enemies.” Maybe; but the 
world is full of very unkind, unpleasant people ; people 
who are always in the way, people whose very presence 
is a source of irritation to us. And they are so com- 
placent, these people, so self-satisfied, sometimes even 
prosperous as well, flourishing like the green bay-tree 
of the Hebrew psalmist. Well, if the experience of the 
readers of this article is at all like that of the writer of it, 
they will by this time have sadly found that all the 
precepts in the world, and all the resolutions to obey 
them, have never- succeeded in getting them to love 
those people. Civilisation can restrain the angry hand ; 


Bg- ES 4 4 
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precept and training may restrain the angry tongue; 
virtue may even prompt external acts of kindness ; but 
hostile feeling still remains, the inner attitude has not 
been changed. Nor does example effect the change we 
need. It is, indeed, a powerful stimulus to effort. We 
may be roused thereby to emulate the Buddha, who, 
alone of the world’s teachers, appears to have succeeded 
in this matter... We shall but discover before very 
long, that to live as he lived, there is nothing for it but 
to see as hesaw! And the Vision so seen—what is that ? 
It is no other than this same Dukkha sign, this same 
unwelcome “ Holy Truth of Sorrow.” Looking through 
the Buddha-eyes, we see all these unkind, unlovely 
people suffering. Behind the thick mask of prosperity 
and pride, transparent to the rays of Buddha-sight, goes 
on dissatisfaction always, always a striving after what 
they have not, are not; never an hour of satisfaction with 
what they have or are. For that is life’s conditioning ; 
“Man never is, but always to be blest,” and so the 
never-ceasing chase goes on, while the face grows hard 
or worn or ennui-weary, until, with life’s meaning still 
unlearnt, the inevitable passing comes. And the seer of 
the vision, what of him? Why, though he could not 
love, though even now he cannot like, yet at sight of 
sorrow he can pity, nay more, he cannot help but pity.’ 
And, where Compassion is, there is left no room for 
hatred, no room for any of the minor forms of Dosa, 
indignation, anger, even “righteous anger;’’ all these 
disappear in presence of Compassion. And so this 
feared and scouted Sorrow-doctrine brings peace and 
light where all precepts and commandments fail. It is 
a cure, too, for what we may call the negative forms 
of Dosa, the callous indifference to our fellow beings 
that refined and cultured minds are so addicted to. A 


1 That is of those of whom any detailed record, even traditional, survives. To 
prove a perfect life no doubt a perfect record would be needed. 

2 It may be urged that there are some whom the sight of suffering does not move 
to pity. In all probability such do not realise the suffering they seem to see. Still, 
granted that they do, are there not also the tiger, the snake, the gadfly? For the 
one, as for the other, the Light is yet to come. 
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crowd, an unsavoury, prosaic mob, how we draw back 
our phylacteries almost at the very thought of it: the 
horses up and down the street, we give them, save when 
they are badly beaten, scarcely a single passing thought. 
Yet once see all these as, by life’s very inner nature, 
suffering, and, instead of indifference, pity comes at once. 
And so, where all precepts and commandments fail, this 
feared and scouted Sorrow-doctrine can make possible 
the full practice of the “‘ golden rule,” and lead our feet 
into the path of peace. 

Moha, the Self-illusion, is for Buddhism the root of all 
evil, the parent both of Craving and III-Will; so that 
whatever be the remedy for it cuts really at the roots of 
them as well. Still, there are special ills that arise 
immediately out of this illusion, and to them the Sign of 
signs, as we may call it, of Anatta, has immediate and 
direct application. Self-esteem, self-importance, pride, 
the troubles that come of these, are a commonplace of 
moralisers, and a perennial perplexity to all to whom falls 
in any way leadership or management of the affairs of 
men. And not the least part of the trouble is that, 
granted the ordinary view of life, these things positively 
have logic on their side! Mere vanity, of course, the 
baseless foible of the foolish and light-headed, needs no 
discussion ; but the knowledge of just merit, from which 
arises “ That last infirmity of noble mind,” that is very far 
from baseless. A good mechanicknows his work is good ; 
a master in painting knows that he can paint; one that 
is born a leader is quite aware that he can lead. Some- 
times, defying modesty, one such will say so. ‘ It cannot 
be done better,” wrote Diirer, they say, to Raphael, 
sending him a drawing. Now, if in each of us there be 
a “soul,” then, obviously and logically enough, as the 
deed is, so the soul is. What, then, if I know my deed is 
good? Why, of course, I cannot help but know my soul 
is good. If I have thought a clever thought, I cannot 
fail to be aware I have, or am, a clever soul! With 
manifest danger to my morals. That genius often 7s 
modest proves nothing but that, in so far it holds, or 
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thinks it holds, a soul or atta creed, it is illogical. Apply 
the Anatta principle, however, and what follows? This 
that I am, it is compound, it is caused, it is Kamma; by 
the arising of such-and-such it has come to be; heredity, 
teaching, environment, a hundred things unknown, untold, 
have made it what it is. In no wise a substance, thing or 
space, it is rather to be likened to a mathematical point, 
itself without parts and without magnitude, a meeting- 
place of intercrossing lines of cause, coming together 
from we know not whence, to radiate at once we know 
not whither. Or we might compare it with a line, the 
‘‘locus’”’ of a point, moving in the resultant of these 
interacting lines of force. What room, in the light of 
such a concept, is there left for self-esteem ? 

Of the innumerable cross-applications, only one or two 
can be touched on here. The bearing of Dukkha upon 
Craving, for example, is plain enough. For he who 
knows that the tempting ‘“‘ pleasure’’ cannot bring him 
satisfaction, will he crave like other men? And he who 
sees his fellows as Anatta, will he hate? For him 
there exists no such evil, wicked soul; those that 
trouble, they too are, like himself, Anatté, component, 
cause-driven ; what is there in that to hate? Weare 
not angry when we clearly discern the causing of some 
evil, such as an earthquake or storm. That which sets 
up the real Dosa-feeling in us, the real anger, is the 
supposed self-originatedly hateful ‘soul ’’; embodiment 
(or rather enpsychiment), of malignity ; out of its own 
free and evil will bringing uncaused hurtfulness to 
birth. 

One most important bearing of Transience upon con- 
duct, however, is so often overlooked, that it is well worth 
pointing out. Obvious enough in its external, general, 
aspects, it is far more deeply penetrative than at first 
appears. Perhaps a sharp, unkind word passes; perhaps 
a kindly act is left undone; for a moment we regret, and 
then we think, “ Ah, we will set that right another day.” 
And then, perhaps, that day comes, and we forget again, 
and yet again; perhaps half subconsciously we even reckon 
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on that “ future life,” that “all eternity” * in which to set 
itright. With what result? Is there anyone, at any rate 
anyone past his early youth, who knows not that bitterest 
of all reflections, “O, to have done this or left undone 
that; to have said this or left unsaid that—but now 
the beloved is gone, the rest is silence. , for that 
chance back again.”” Transience, however, is something 
far more than a reflection concerning threescore-years- 
and-ten and then a passing ; it is the knowledge that the 
life is always passing; it is more than transience, it 1s 
momentariness, a far more subtle, penetrating thing. There 
is a remarkable passage in the Visuddhi Magga: “ The 
duration of the life of a living being is, strictly speaking, 
extremely brief, lasting only while a thought lasts.” 

If this be so, however, what follows as to conduct ? 
Why, manifestly, this—that, just as to the longer life we 
crudely think of can good be done only while it lasts, so 
also to life considered thus. Would we do good to 
those we love, to anyone? Then we must do it now: 
there is no other time. Yesterday’s sufferings, longings, 
fears, are not to-day’s; to-morrow’s will be different 
again. Let pass the ever-slipping opportunity, and not 
all the trusted-in to-morrows, not all the immortal 
paradises that man ever dreamed of, can bring that 
opportunity again. Throughout them all, that life will 
be countless other lives, made up of hopes, made up of 
sorrows, different every one from those that compose the 
being that we might have helped. Not in the past is 
the life, it is not in the future, it is nowhere but in the 
present, passing, fleeting thought, and only to that 
thought and in that moment can we do the good we 
would. To adapt the midnight cries at Elsinore : ‘“’Tis 
this! ‘Tis that! ’Tis gone!” more mysterious, more 
elusive, than was the shadow of the king. 

Such are some of the considerations by which Buddhism 
converts its fundamental, highly philosophical ideas into 
aids for daily conduct. 


1 Probably the world will never know the price it has paid, and still pays, for that 
“ optimistic ” doctrine, in little cruelties done, little kind acts left undone. 
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But, for a thought to be effective, it must become 
habitual. These thoughts are wanted, not now and 
then or here and there, but all day long, and on all 
manner of occasions, unexpected almost always too. 
They are of little use if put off to those occasions. He 
that would save his life by swimming does not wait until 
he falls into the water: he learns the art, and practises 
and practises, until to float is more instinctive than to 
sink. So with these life-saving thoughts. They must 
be practised, and practised assiduously, when they are 
not wanted, until they become a mental habit, and come 
uppermost when they ave wanted. 

For this purpose, what are generally called “ medita- 
tions ’’ are recommended ; invented by the old Buddhist 
masters, and through long ages of experience proved of 
value. There are many of them (some forty it is said) 
and endless variations can be made of them. 

For instance, we may take the several root-ideas, these 
three signs, with Kamma and the others, day by day 
throughout a week; and applying them each especially 
to our characteristic hindrances of temperament or 
circumstance, practise looking at life that way. 

Or we may review the episodes of each day in order 
backwards, asking concerning each of them “ Was this 
good to have been done ; was it well done ?” (never “ Did 
I do well?”). ‘ Was there in it any doing soul, or was 
it wholly Kamma? Did it contain any element of 
Dukkha?” Few things are more profitable than this 
very simple-seeming exercise, because from it we learn 
the real nature of the life-process almost better than by 
any other means.’ It bears much the same relation to 
the study of Buddhist theory as does laboratory work to 
the reading of a text-book. Anattaé, Dukkha and the 
like we have demonstrated, no doubt, to our complete 
satisfaction, and so, indeed, we ought to do. But to 
discover by direct inspection that every episode that 
makes up life is of these very elements compact,—that 


1 Better still, indeed, is that continuous mindfulness that has got past the need of a 
day’s-end review. 
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makes of the conviction a seen and vivid thing, like the 
visit to a foreign country that we have only known from 
books. After six months of it, indeed, Life appears in 
_very different guise. The disturbing heats of Craving 
die away; through the cool, clear, transparent air of 
Truth we begin to “see things as they really are.” 

Yet it is but a beginning. For deep has been the 
sleep, and tremendous is the Buddha-vision, dawning but 
gradually on the mind. Hour after hour we lapse back 
into the dream-land, dreaming, indeed, at first for far 
longer than we wake; waking too often but to a 
mere half-awakeness. As we see things, however, so 
we live; so we cannot help but live; and therefore, 
while those minutes of awakening last, the conduct 
problem solves itself. And in them are the first 
foretastes of the fina] Peace. 

EpWARD GREENLY. 
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Che Little Grey Wile. 


I MET yesterday, in the woods my brother the 
Pheasant. He was strutting through the bracken with 
an air of fussy lordship that might have been comic, 
had it not been so tragically ironic. And at his heel there 
meekly followed his Little Grey Wife, very simple and 
young and shy. I meditated upon the destiny of these 
two. 

It is difficult, indeed, to put before a European mind 
that profound sense of the catholicity of life which 
follows on the most elementary step out of Avidya into 
the Light of the Perfect Coherence which is Buddha. 
So dominated we are, even after the emancipation has 
begun, by our countless ghosts of bygone Christian 
activities, that we cannot help being a trifle effusive in 
our consciousness that all life is one, according to our 
new discovery, instead of being divided off, according to 
that extraordinary farrago of contradictory definitions 
which is Christian theology, into a vast majority of 
isolated, evanescent phenomena, soulless and insignifi- 
cant, which are “animals,” and a small residuum of 
immortal but crystallised entities, which are men, the 
other primates intervening tiresomely to blur the 
pleasing definiteness of this boundary. Now, however, 
in the Light, we learn not even to think, or to know, 
but to feel it as an axiom, making a thread in the 
deepest woof of our life, that there are no boundaries, 
no dividing definitions, nothing but one vast miraculous 
fact, as to the beginnings of which neither Science nor 
the Word of the Buddha has any conclusive statement 
to make. Only “the Will to Live,” the Tanha has 
evolved, in ages, every present and every by-gone 
manifestation or incarnation of its passion, from the 
least forms to the greatest, in an endless procession 
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which allows of no difference in kind, but only in 
degree, between man and beast, between beast and 
plant, between plant and infusoria, between, probably, 
the lowest of all apparently living things, and those 
which are apparently not living at all. 

Therefore, it is simply as oneself that one contemplates 
the plants in one’s garden, or Mr. and Mrs. Pheasant in 
the woods. They are personalities as immortal and as 
vibrant with evolutionary forces as ourselves, and for the 
text of my meditation I take my brother the Pheasant 
and his Little Grey Wife, in order that I may escape the 
accusation of sentimentality, even at my own hands. For 
this particular brother is not obviously among the most 
attractive in that family of ours which is the Universe. 
He is traditionally truculent, libidinous and vain. Not 
that I suppose he really is, or that the generalisation 
applies to pheasants any more perfectly than it would to 
man. But I emphasize this criticism to show that, in 
contemplating the Pheasant’s prospects, one is not 
giving rein to some especial tenderness of one’s own. 
Coldly and dispassionately one may watch him, as one 
might watch some not specially attractive member of a 
crowd. 

And one realises, or rather accepts, his entity. One 
sees him in love, in danger, in hunger and in triumph. 
We divine in him, that is, precisely the same passions 
that perennially agitate ourselves. They may differ, 
indeed, in degree, though of that we can only judge by 
our own hopes that they may: but in kind, they certainly 
differ not at all. For he, like every fish or flower or 
stone, is profoundly human; his Little Grey Wife, one 
knows, if turned into woman’s form, would have all the 
obvious things to say of his appetite, obstinacy and 
manly pride, if she were suddenly introduced to a tea- 
party of young married women. So one sees them 
continuing their career together, practising (for they are 
low on the great spiral) incessantly the acts of selfishness 
that spring from the will to live; and practising also 
from time to time, as well we know, acts of heroism, 
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self-denial and forethought for others, as clear as any that 
we produce among ourselves. And then, in the end, I 
see a pair of limp little bodies, dead and void. 

One draws no harrowing picture of physical horror, 
like the scene of the mangled pheasants in Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles. There is no need. In the Light of the 
Buddha one sees no horror about violent and bloody 
death, for these things are physical matters, evanescent, 
irrelevant. Let the Little Grey Wife pant and struggle 
in mangled anguish : it is dreadful ; but, for the Buddhist, 
it makes no essential difference to her, the real her, the 
continuous chronicle. (To the tender-hearted Christian, 
of course, allowing her no future, the picture is, or ought 
to be, intolerable.) Let her die sharp and quick, let her 
die slowly and in pain : it matters little, seeing that all 
of her that dies is her bone and flesh and feather, not the 
eternal possibility of her at all. One makes to oneself, 
that is, no humanitarian or pietistic appeal : the murdered 
and the martyred can endure no deeper wrong than 
passing physical pain. But it is to the murderer one 
turns in pity ; it is the killer, not the killed, that suffers. 

But the crime of the slayer, sportsman or murderer is 
only a fault in perception. In saying this, of course, 
one rules out perversions of depravity like Ezzelino da 
Romano: the normal murderer, no more than the 
normal shot, desires to inflict pain or even death. He 
only does either, to clear away some barrier to his 
pleasure. He has miscalculated, fatally, where pleasure 
lies, or rather happiness. The sportsman seeks laudable 
joys of efficiency and activity, but the manifestation 
that he chooses entails a loss on other creatures. These 
and theiy pleasures he has been taught to disregard : 
to disregard others is never a permanently, healthy 
practice. Similarly, the murderer disregards the feelings 
of those through whom his ambitions are to be attained : 
no more than the sportsman, probably, does he rejoice 
in the actual death of his victims. The world, however, 
differentiating between these two indifferents when its 
own throat comes in peril, points firmly out to the 
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murderer the unhealthiness of his egoism. But the 
Buddha sees more clearly : all allowances made for the 
kindness of the typical sportsman “ who would not hurt 
a fly,” yet slays his hundred brace (as distinct from 
the woman who poisons all her children for their insur- 
ance money), there remains yet no valid difference in 
kind (though a vast one in degree) between the disregard 
that goes to the making of a good “bag,” and that 
which, complicated by cunning thoughts and ugly ambi- 
tions, goes pitilessly forward over open graves to a 
hundred pounds. A false perception of what real gain 
is lies at the root of both these mistakes. 

We avoid the word “crime.” There is no crime, there 
is only miscalculation ; a wrong estimate of ends, a lack of 
right proportion in the means. An error, in fact, that brings 
pain. There is no error that does not bring its pain, and 
there is no pain, either of one’s own or another’s, that 
has not its root in error; somewhere, somehow, whether 
discernible by our now-knowledge or no. The sports- 
man has no blame, is guilty of no sin. He is not a 
monster, but, as a rule, an excellently kind man ; admirable 
as father, landlord, husband. Where does he lose then ? 
He loses, or rather he never possessed, that deifying 
sense of solidarity which sinks even the feeblest follower 
of the Buddha in the universal fellowship of all ‘created ” 
things. Much more than this (though there lies the first 
step to grounded happiness), the native kindness of his 
nature does lose a little of its edge, instead of developing 
a yet keener one with incessant practice. Heis a good 
and kindly man, not because he is a sportsman, but in 
spite of it. You cannot, even without the faintest thought 
of unkindness, go on sacrificing the comfort and the lives 
of other people to your own pleasure or prowess, without, 
in the end, intensifying that unregarding selfishness, and 
weakening the active (as distinct from the merely quiescent 
and generic) kindliness of which egoism is the antithesis. 
There can be no fair doubt that the perpetual practice of 
sport has dulled, in the class that most indulges it, not 
their benevolence, indeed, but their power of sympathy 
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with the rest of the world, considered, not as objects for 
benefactions, but as a string of equal entities. The earliest 
perception given by a sense of the Four Noble Truths 
is, that all creation, all one’s mental universe, hangs 
inseparably together. As Francis Thompson says, “ You 
cannot pluck a flower, without troubling of a star.” 
Therefore, whatever may or may not be the specific 
results of persistently sacrificing (quite genially) to your 
pleasure, even people so humble and unappealing as Mr. 
Pheasant and his Little Grey Wife, it must be taken as 
absolutely, finally certain, that the effect on oneself of 
such a comparatively shallow and uncalculated egoism 
can never be good, and must be bad. You have inter- 
fered, without due motive, in lives as valuable to them- 
selves as.yours is to you; you have purchased a cheap, 
brief gratification for yourself at the price of darkness 
to many other people. Their fate, though, matters little ; 
your gratuitous and harmful intervention for no due 
reason is what counts. 

That there is some agreement with this truth already 
lurking in the sportsman’s mind is clear. He is of far 
too good a temper to feel quite happy in these days of 
great slaughters. He enters pleas—he shoots, perhaps, 
for necessity, to furnish his table. Then let him do so; 
if there is no harm to him, then there is no harm at all. 
Many of us, trained through many thousands of carnivor- 
ous years, believe flesh a necessity to our health. Better, 
no doubt, to abstain, but no blame for the weaker brother 
who doesn’t. I will eat the Little Grey Wife myself, and 
would certainly shoot her, if necessity forced me, ona 
desert island. Food and hunger are solid motives, or at 
least more solid motives than mere pleasure in a brilliant 
shot. The efficiency which the shot proves might be 
shown in other and less costly ways. The essential fact is 
that while sport for necessity is fau, evil enters as soon 
as you continue shooting for mere fun or the joy of a big 
bag. It is in the taking pleasure from thoughtless 
destruction of others that danger lies. The flesh-eater 
has no joy in the death of calf or cow ; the slab of flesh is 
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to him mere food, unsuggestive of a living thing; if he 
saw a slaughter-house at work he would probably never 
eat flesh again. 

The sportsman pleads once more : “ The animals must 
be got rid of.” Possibly, though Nature and the animals 
are good at that. We are all of us responsible only for 
ourselves. But why raise a thousand deliberately for 
death p—“ Well, but they have such a good time while 
alive, and they'ld never have lived but for me.”—Ah, 
truth doesn’t consider them any more than you do. Did 
you breed them, then, in an expensive fit of altruism, just 
for their own pleasure ? No, the only point is this: are 
you yourself providing yourself with a good time which 
means to those other people an epidemic bad one? 
What matters to them is nothing, only their bodies are 
concerned ; the one matter really involved is you, your 
real motives, the blunting or the sharpening of your best 
self. ‘‘ Well, but I send them all ‘to hospitals.’—Yes, 
but do you shoot them, then, out of pure philanthropic 
zeal for the sick, or because it pleases you hugely to have 
a “ good day,”’ or a record “ bag,” with kings to assist the 
making of it? ‘‘But if I didn’t shoot them they’ld die 
of disease or be eaten by vermin.” Let them ; every 
living thing has its own dangers and responsibilities all 
to itself. Our only concern is that you yourself should 
go clean-handed. What happens outside your power is 
no concern of yours, so long as you yourself are not 
needlessly incurring blood-guiltiness for fun.—“ Well, but 
I save them from old age and sickness, anyhow.’’—Same 
answer as the last, to which I add that, because ‘“‘otherwise 
they would have died of old age or paralysis,” would be 
held by judge and jury no plea in defence of having 
murdered a brace of aunts. 

If you laugh, and answer “It’s not at all the same 
thing,” then I reply that it is; that the best of you will 
never have a fair chance until you realise and make a 
part of your life the certainty that all departments of 
existence, here and everywhere, are one and indivisible. 
Get rid of your idea as to the separateness of man; see 
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all things one. Then mere pleasure bought at any cost 
to your humbler brothers and sisters will be for evermore 
impossible. Toll of them, indeed, our real or fancied 
necessities will always take; we can at least, though, 
make our beginning by ceasing to sacrifice their comfort 
for an empty pleasure or boast. And, in the end, you 
will be engrained with the knowledge that the Japanese 
legend of the sportsman’s repentance is no fantasy, but 
is based on an everlasting fact. At the end of a long 
day’s hunting for necessity, he shot for pure fun a 
mandarin drake upon a pool. That night he had a 
vision of the widow bird mournfully reproaching him for 
the causeless ruin of all her innocent happiness. On the 
morrow he returned in distress to the pool, so real had 
the vision seemed. And the duck swam quietly out 
from among the reeds before his eyes, and drove her beak 
into her breast and died. The man became a monk. 
Even so, each loosing of a successful cartridge, each 
momentary pang of glory as a good right and lefter 
brings down two people tumbling in huddled death, is 
carrying certain trouble, more or less, and misery and 
bewilderment and pain into little lives that are our lives, 
but dimmer and more helpless and blind. The Little 
Grey Wife will soon be a widow now, or perhaps her 
husband a widower. One can be confident and happy 
that no hurt or harm is thereby done to them, but one 
would not like to be the man who so lightly interrupts 
the pleasantness of their days, for no motive more urgent 
than the necessity of adding another bird or brace to 
his bag. Of course he could not do it if he stopped to 
think. Fortunately for his pleasures, he never does. But 
unfortunately for himself and his victims. For the basal 
stone of the Eightfold Path is thought and right reflection. 
And the straight road to happiness is only along that Path. 


REGINALD FARRER. 
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Buddhism in Modern Western 
Chougbt. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the present 
day is the renaissance of religious thought and feeling. 
The so-called positive religions—Christianity with its two 
hundred and forty sects, Judaism and Mohammedanism ; 
the various scientific religions, such as Haeckel’s Monism, 
Professor James’ Pragmatism and Ostwald’s Energetism; 
and finally that unique religion which stands in solitary 
‘grandeur in a class by itself— Buddhism ; all of these are 
showing renewed force and activity. Philosophy is 
studied, Ethical Societies and Free Thought organisa- 
tions flourish, and on all sides we see this mighty forest 
of the human intellect budding forth with the vigour of 
awakened spring. | 

The primary objects of interest are the abstruse ques- 
tions which lie at the very roots of morality and ethics. 
In those sections of the community where the first con- 
sideration of existence, the economic, is more or less 
satisfactorily settled, but even where the question of the 
daily bread absorbs the bulk of thought and reflection, 
the questions why, whence and whither, still arouse 
considerable interest. Undeterred by the blatant flam- 
boyancy of materialistic energy, religion, that is to say, 
the problems of morality and ethics and metaphysics, 
maintains its even course. 

In religion, as in every other sphere of human inquiry, 
growth and development follow the great law of evolution, 
and we find ourselves confronted with an ever-increasing 
stream of differentiations. Indeed, this progress has 
reached such a pitch, that it is almost impossible to 
secure even such a general view of the field of speculative 
philosophy as could be taken as a fair representation of 
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its outlines and general tendencies. Of course all persons 
of culture and education may examine such systems as 
they care to, and pick and choose according to their 
disposition and fancy, but we desire to bring these 
varying units into groups of species, and scientifically to 
compare their merits one‘ with the other. Which, then, 
is the standpoint from which we can gain a clear and 
impartial view ? 

Truth is the test by which all science, empirical or 
otherwise, stands or falls, and should constitute a platform 
which will give us a firm and solid standing. We will 
take empirical, experimental, scientific truth, as being the 
nearest approach to absolute verity which human insight, 
thought and knowledge can attain, and will see how far 
these various religions harmonise with what we know, 
from research and experience, to hold good as truth. 

In the Western world Christianity reigns supreme, and 
is, therefore, the first to attract our attention. Although 
we are told that all the innumerable sects and denomina- 
tions are losing hold over their followers, yet not only 
does Christianity command the allegiance and direct the 
thoughts of millions of Europeans, but within recent years 
there has sprung up a powerful intellectual movement, 
having as its aim the clearing away of the dust of centuries 
which has accumulated upon the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the liberation of the religion from the 
present domination of sect and priest. This movement 
has risen almost simultaneously in Russia (Tolstoi and 
his followers), in France (Loisy), in Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. In England, too, there have been 
attempts to move ina similar direction, but what is the 
result of all this energy? An interest in religious matters 
has been awakened, but so far as Christianity itself is 
concerned, its spiritual growth is on the wane ; it is only 
in the material and political directions that any advance 
is shown, and history tells us that growing temporal 
power is the first sign of decadence in a religion. 

In spite of all this strenuous, almost hysterical, effort, 
the Western world is losing faith in the creeds it has held 
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for twenty centuries. As knowledge has advanced and 
spread, the Christian faith has steadily faded away. One 
and a half centuries have passed since the French 
Encyclopzdists flourished, and, during that time, the 
Christian church has lost more ground than it did during 
the preceding eighteen hundred years. The reason is 
plain, even to the most superficial of observers—the 
Christian faith does not correspond with the truths of 
Science. Christianity is static; Science, on the other 
hand, is dynamic, based as it is on the ever-expanding 
sum of human knowledge, and therefore must eventually 
push aside any teaching which rests merely upon the 
shifting basis of faith. 

Two thousand years is a long time, and mankind has 
grown up; it no longer blindly accepts what it is told, 
and we find that there is an ever-increasing number of 
those, who regard it as highly improbable that some 
almighty ruler of the cosmos should have taken the 
trouble to “send his son—part of his godhead—to this 
infinitesimal portion of the universe, in order to redeem 
mankind from the sin of having eaten a certain fruit 
hundreds of generations before.’’ That is frankly the 
essence of the Christian faith. Certainly a poetic idea, 
but savouring of the myths born in the infancy of the 
human intellect, just as does the parent of Christianity, 
the religion of the Pentateuch. 

Again, how strange it is, that of the many million 
inhabitants of the earth, a handful of Jews should be 
chosen to accomplish the mission of preaching the One 
God, especially when we learn from their own historical 
records that this chosen people was, to say the least of it, 
not over-blessed with faithfulness, and often went “a 
whoring after other gods.” The Bible is not regarded 
as a collection of historic facts anywhere outside the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the anti-modernist oath 
of the clergy, issued by His Holiness Pius X., lays special 
stress on the whole of the “ Sacred Books’’ being believed 
as the true history inspired by God in his own person. 
Even the most orthodox of Jews would hardly ventur 
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to assert as much, even so far as the Old Testament is 
concerned. : 

The results of modern Bible criticism, proving that the 
books were compiled during many centuries by dozens of 
writers, passed through the hands of countless copyists, 
and were mutilated by the varying dogmatic views of 
different generations, are completely ignored. Yet this 
church, a moss-grown rock in the onrushing stream of 
knowledge, denounces Buddhism as pessimistic, as devoid 
of God, Heaven, Soul and Gladness, as a worthless and 
an antiquated thing! It would be too much to expect 
Our opponents to recognise the principal difference 
between Buddhism and Christianity—the fact that, 
whereas the latter teaches salvation from without by a 
special Saviour, the former teaches salvation from within 
by our own mental efforts. 

Orthodox Judaism is as much a stagnant pool as is 
orthodox Christianity; and even when vivified by the 
fresh stream of Modernism, there still remains so much 
of blindly torpid faith, so much contradiction of reason 
and knowledge, that we cannot expect any world-revolu- 
tionising movement to spring from its barren roots. 

In spite of lavish expenditure and zealous work, 
Christian missionary effort is practically sterile, even 
under the most favourable conditions, namely, amongst 
uncivilised and uncultured peoples. We see that the 
political power, which the churches have won for them- 
selves, lasts only so long as the intellectual force of their 
leaders can maintain their forlorn fight against the ever- 
increasing flood of infidelity ; and, so soon as the mental 
and moral grip is lost, Saint, Pope and Priest go the 
same way as the gods of Olympus and Walhalla. The 
extinction of Christianity is but a matter of time. 

From this point of view, it is quite immaterial whether 
Jesus Christ ever lived, either as God or man; although, 
in passing, we may note that his person is the root, the 
via veritatis et vite of his teachings, and stands in vivid 
contrast with Gotama the Buddha, who has no place for 
himself in his philosophical religion. It matters little but 
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whether the Old Testament was written by Moses, Joshua 
or the Prophets, or whether the Evangelists ever left a 
written record of their teachings. Even were they found, 
we might now adjudge that the marvels they relate are 
due to the superstitions of their times ; that their stories 
only state that Jesus of Nazareth was born, lived and 
died under certain conditions. We certainly should say 
that, if any of us were fully to act up to their teaching 
and example, he would be condemned as unfit for modern 
life. Imagine the truly Christian soldier before a modern 
Court Martial! But so far as the credentials of Christianity 
are concerned, readers of this Review know the lucid 
and sound criticism of the subject, with the introduction 
by Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., published in 1909 by the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Colombo. 

Mohammedanism and Judaism, so strongly resembling 
one another in their common Semitic origin, have no 
more expansive power in the world of thought than 
Christianity, much as they yet may gain in worldly 
power. The tree from which they sprang is dead; no 
fresh buds or branches can be observed. He who has 
seen with his own eyes the intellectual petrifaction of 
Eastern Europe amongst the Galician, Russian and 
Roumanian Jews and the Bosnian Mussulmans, who, 
being renegades (Slavs by origin, not Semites) are more 
fanatical than the Dervishes of Bokhara, will surely 
realise the decay of these two great religions. It is 
elsewhere that we must search for life. 

Religions are born almost daily before our eyes in the 
laboratories of German, English, American and French 
Universities and Scientific Institutions, in the centres of 
intellectual culture, in the studies of independent and 
more or less officially persecuted savants like Ostwald, 
Haeckel, Mach and Bergson, and in the minds of the 
toilers with their new religion of human solidarity, the 
Gospel of Socialism. | 

The connection between Buddhism as a living modern 
system of thought and Agnosticism, Free Thought and 
Modern Science has often been discussed, both in 
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Buddhist circles and in this Review. Nothing gives 
stronger impetus to the study of Buddhist Modernism, 
the happy terminus technicus of Madame Alexandra David, 
than the ever-spreading knowledge that there is a con- 
nection between Buddhism and all these spheres of 
intellectual energy, and that by this connection each and 
all gain mutual support. 

Isolated individual efforts to clear away the must of 
centuries are strong in themselves, but lack that forceful 
solidarity which a Religion only can give. Buddhism ts 
a religion which fulfils the requirements of the innocent 
heart of the child, the critical intelligence of the man, the 
sweet charm of the maiden and the mature serenity of 
the matron. There is only one religion which makes this 
universal appeal, which 1s the hall-mark of philosophic 
genius, and that religion is the system of Gotama the 
Buddha. . : 

Why look back twenty-six centuries ? is a question 
that is often asked ; why should we not look forward to 
the genius of our own day? The answer is, simply 
because we have no such living universal religious genius. 
For the same reason we go back to Euripides, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare and Goethe for the greatest tragedy, to 
Homer for the perfection of epic poetry, to Euclid, 
Aristotle, Plato, Dante, Schiller, Beethoven for the 
greatest achievements in their respective spheres. It is 
conservatism in the best sense of the word, and is wholly 
in accordance with what we consider best in our own 
day—the Middle Path. 

There are more Buddhists than we dream of. It 
matters not whether those who lead a noble life of 
refined ethics really call themselves followers of the 
Buddha; whether they belong to any Buddhist society ; 
whether they have ever even heard the name of the 
Buddha, who never asserted that whosoever believes in 
him shall enjoy eternal bliss, and whosoever has unfor- 
tunately never heard of him shall be for ever lost. 
Buddhism has no need of monks or pagodas, of 
compulsory teaching, as is the rule throughout Europe 
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except in France and Portugal, so long as day by day 
the leading ideas of Buddhism gain ground simply by 
reason of their own merits. 

Evolution and Periodicity are the lights of Science and 
of Buddhism ; Solidarity with the aims and sufferings of 
others is the leading idea of Socialism and also of 
Buddhism. The idea of doing good is gradually becom- 
ing divorced from belief in a special distribution after 
death in Heaven and Hell; the world is beginning to do 
good for its own sake. The law of absolute causality is 
spreading far and wide, and the idea of an omnipotent 
being, god, trinity or power, distributing eternal bliss or 
punishment, is fading away from an intellectual world. 

Like a wave of Idealism breaking against the sordid- 
ness of Materialism, new prophets preach the law of 
selfless love,—of Maztri, not Kama,'—of looking up and 
away from the heart’s desire for material and transient 
things (anicca) to the nobler, happier life of selflessness 
(anatt@), and the cardinal truth of human life, the life of 
Suffering (dukkha). 

We know how to classify, how to name and judge 
these things, because we are humble pupils of our 
teacher; what he taught was not transient dogma but 
absolute verity, and it has passed down to us through 
fifty generations. The light has been blurred at times 
by priest and peasant, the dust of centuries lies thick on 
many of its tenets; but with our intellect we may clear 
away the dross from the pure gold, which shines as 
brightly now as it once gleamed forth beneath the Bo 
tree. Let all of us who enjoy its splendour be thankful 
for our privilege; let us wander forth and preach the 
Good Law wherever there are ears to hear ; let our aim 
be to establish the Kingdom of Righteousness, the 
Kingdom of the Good Law. 

Jeno Litnarp. 


1 Kama, z.e., desire for pleasure; not Karma, deeds, character, or the effect of acts. 
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An Opponent of Buddbism. 


“Tue Buddha and his Religion,” the famous French 
work of Jules Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, which Sir John 
Lubbock included in his list of the Hundred Best Books, 
was probably one of the first critical attacks in the Western 
world upon the gentle faith which for so many centuries 
had held sway in Eastern lands. The author is perfectly 
candid as to his reasons for undertaking such a task, and 
there is a‘commendable absence of that sophistry about 
his controversial effort which characterises a large portion 
of this class of literature. His attack is straightforward, 
and if he does not fully understand Buddhism, as later 
research has enabled us to understand it, he, at least, is 
not sparing in his praise of the many excellences of the 
Buddha’s life, and the wonderful virtues and results of 
his comprehensive system of religion and ideal morality. 
Indeed, as one reads the innumerable admissions of the 
beneficial influence of Buddhism upon human life and 
character in the various countries into which it has 
penetrated,and notes hisacknowledgmentof its superiority 
in many respects to the religion which he is seeking to 
defend, it is evident that his object is not likely to be 
attained by the comparison of the two faiths which he 
exhibits. In publishing his work on Buddhism, he had, 
he tells us, but one purpose in view, viz., that of bringing 
out in striking contrast the beneficial truths and the 
greatness of our spiritualistic beliefs. But so far as the 
evidence which he presents of the superiority of spiritual- 
istic beliefs is concerned, his effort can only be regarded 
as a monumental failure. Although it is half a century 
since Saint- Hilaire’s book appeared, it seems to have been 
prompted by a prophetic instinct that. the doctrines of 
Buddhism would meet with acceptance in the West, and 
a perception that the trend of thought even in his day 
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was in the direction of the rationalistic philosophy of the 
great Indian Teacher. Says our author :— 


‘‘ For some time past, the doctrines which form the basis of 
Buddhism have found favour among us, a favour of which they are 
most unworthy. We see systems arise, in which metempsychosis 
and transmigration are lauded, and, after the manner of the Buddha, 
the world and mankind are explained without any reference to 
Providence or God ; systems in which man is denied all hope of an 
immortal life, in which the immortality of the soul is replaced by the 
immortality of good works, and God is dethroned by man—the 
only being, it is averred, through whom the Infinite develops 
consciousness of itself. Sometimes it is in the name of science, 
sometimes in that of history or philology, or even metaphysics, that 
these theories are propounded—theories which are calculated to be 
extremely hurtful to any weak or vacillating mind.” 


In this extract we have a noteworthy example of the 
wail of the theologian, intended to appeal to the religious 
prejudice of his readers, and the usual assumption of such 
apologists, that the highest form of religious truth is 
necessarily associated with the ideas of God and the 
immortality of the individual soul. But notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of theologians to preserve 
their dogmas during the last half century, we have 
cumulative evidence that the scientific and _philo- 
sophic thought of the West has also largely ignored 
these two supposed fundamentals of true religion, and 
approximated more and more to the Buddhist view 
of the universe and of the kinship of all sentient life. 
And as Buddhism, when first introduced into China, 
found in the system of Confucianism much that was in 
agreement with its tenets and its philosophy, so the 
growing sympathy with rationalistic views in Europe 
will prepare the way for the acceptance of those psycho- 
logical truths and the higher moral outlook of Buddhism, 
which are the distinguishing features of its teaching. 

But the agreement between the fundamentals of 
Buddhism and the conclusions of modern scientific 
knowledge was not the only fear that troubled Saint- 
Hilaire and inspired his erudite pen. He was fully 
conscious of the vitality of that missionary spirit which 
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Buddhism originated and still maintains, and the following 
extract, in which all those who revere the Buddha’s 
teaching and method may find renewed inspiration, is an 
interesting commentary upon the oft-repeated charge, 
that Buddhism ultimately means the negation of all 
progressive effort. He says :— 


“It is now two thousand five hundred years since the Buddha 
taught his doctrine ; he proclaimed and practised it with an energy 
that has never been equalled nor surpassed; he displayed an ingenuous 
dauntlessness that will never be exceeded; and it is improbable 
that any of the systems of the present day will ever exercise such a 
powerful influence over the human mind,” 


With such a unique example of missionary effort to 
inspire them, it is little wonder that the followers of the 
Buddha have always been distinguished for their intellec- 
tual and energetic missionary propaganda. 

Before dealing with those points which Saint- Hilaire 
regards as grievous defects in the Budhhist system, it 
will be well to notice what he says of the Buddha’s 
example and influence, as they serve in a measure to 
supply the answer to his allegations. Of the personal 
character of the Buddha he writes :-— 


‘“T must unhesitatingly add that with the sole exception of the 
Christ, there does not exist among the founders of religions a purer 
and more touching figure than that of the Buddha. In his pure and 
spotless life he acts up to his convictions; and if the theory he pro- 
pounds is false, the personal example which he gives is irreproachable. 
He is the perfect type of all the virtues he extols ; his self-abnegation, 
his charity, his unalterable mildness are unfailing; at the age of 
twenty-nine he leaves his father’s court to become a religious 
mendicant; he prepares himself to preach his doctrine during six 
years of retreat and meditation ; he propagates it by the sole power 
of his word and persuasion for more than half a century ; and when 
he dies in the arms of his disciples, it is with the serenity of a sage 

who has practised good all his life, and who is certain that he has 
found truth.” 


Again he says :— 


‘‘His true glory, which no one can dispute, is the boundless 
charity that filled his soul. The Buddha does not think of his own 
personal salvation ; he seeks above all to save others. . . . He does 
not redeem mankind by offering himself as a sublime victim ; he only 
proposes to instruct them by his teaching and example. He leads 
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them in the path from which there is no straying, and he guides 
them to the haven from which there is no return.” 


This aspect of Buddhism, the necessity of individual 
effort for the attainment of salvation, by strictly following 
in the path that the Buddha himself has trod, is repeatedly 
commented upon by Saint-Hailaire. 

‘¢The most striking feature of Buddhism,” he says, “ that is, as 
founded by the Buddha, is its practical tendency. The Buddha sets 
himself a great problem, which is no less than that of the salvation 
of mankind and even of the whole universe; and he seeks it by the 
most direct and practical methods. 

‘‘He undertakes and advises an incessant struggle against the 
body and its passions and desires; the body is in his eyes the sole 
enemy of man; and, although the Buddha does not use this precise 
expression, it is in truth the aim of his asceticism. Man must over- 
come the body, he must extinguish the burning lusts that consume 
him. If the Buddha strenuously enforces absolute celibacy on his 
monks, he also enjoins chastity and decency on all the faithful, 
virtues that the Brahmins constantly violated, but which a secret 
instinct reveals to all men.” 

To these virtues, says our author, he adds others 
still more difficult and no less useful, namely, patience 
and resignation, including the necessary energy to suffer 
courageously inevitable. evil ; fortitude and even indiffer- 
ence under all adversities and sufferings ; above all 
humility, that other form of renunciation of worldly 
goods and greatness, which was not only practised by 
poor mendicants, “‘ sons of Sakya,” but also by the most 
powerful kings. 

‘‘From humility to forgiveness of injuries is but a step; and, 
although the Buddha does not lay this down as a precept, his whole 
doctrine tends to mutual forbearance, so indispensable to all human 
societies.” 

Among the many other virtues of Buddhism, our 
author notes with approval, its horror of falsehood and 
its respect for truth, its reprobation of slander and even 
idle speech, its respect for family ties, the pious venera- 
tion of parents, and consideration and esteem for women. 
And these virtues not only adorn Buddhism as mere 
ethical precepts, but they have blossomed into fragrant 
flowers in the actual lives of its adherents. 
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Speaking of the stupendous task which the Buddha 
set himself, the deliverance of mankind from suffering 
and the attainment of a salvation that was universal, 
Saint- Hilaire says: “ It is wonderful to find, six or seven 
centuries before the appearance of Christianity, this 
admirable conception associating all men in a common 
faith, and uniting them in the same esteem and love.”’ 

‘‘This great elevation and large-mindedness,” he adds, “ is cer- 
tainly to be admired, for although man is not entirely as the 
Buddha saw him, the victim of suffering, yet ha is more or less 


so, and it was a sublime enterprise to have sought to deliver him 
from his bondage.” 


The means employed by the Buddha to convert and 
purify the human heart are not less noble, and they are 
characterised by an unfailing gentleness, both in the 
Master and in the least of his disciples. 

Such is the testimony, then, of Saint-Hilaire as to the 
personal purity of the Buddha’s character and life, and 
the widespread influence his doctrines have exerted upon 
the ideals of mankind, and when we consider the extent 
of such favourable admissions, the excellent character 
ascribed to the Buddha, and the sweet reasonableness 
of his methods, as well as the beneficial results that have 
followed the acceptance of his teaching everywhere, one 
might almost imagine that Saint- Hilaire was an apologist, 
not for Christianity, but for Buddhism. But, unfor- 
tunately, he is a theologian, and must necessarily 
view everything pertaining to religion from the 
theological standpoint. That practical tendency, which 
he regards as the most striking feature of Buddhism, 
is deprived of all its moral value, because it is not 
connected with those spiritualistic beliefs in which the 
theologian lives and moves and has his being. The 
same old foolish cry of ‘‘ Atheism,” which has been raised 
by the orthodox against every notable discoverer and 
reformer in history is echoed by Saint-Hilaire in reference 
to the fundamental doctrines of the great Indian Sage. 
“In the whole of Buddhism,” so runs- his somewhat 
lamentable wail, “ from beginning to end there is not a 
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trace of the idea of God,’* and on this account, with the 
characteristic phraseology of the theologian, he pro- 
nounces it a “hideous sytem,” ignoring the fact, which 
is equally true of religious ideas as it is of material 
foods, that what is one man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison. The “hideousness” of the system, of 
course, lies only in its failure to conform to the 
writer’s notions of what constitutes true religion. The 
ideas of God and immortality are unwarrantably made 
the criterion of religious utility, and put into these 
theological scales the system of Buddhism is alleged 

to be found wanting. 

To the Christian believer, the hypothesis of God is 
all-essential in his theory of the universe and its moral 
government ; it is the justification of his pretty conceit 
that man is distinguished from all other beings in having 
been made in the Divine likeness, and it is the basis of 
his whole system of morals and hope for the future. It 
is true that no man has seen God at any time, and 
that it is impossible by searching to find Him out, but, 
such is the power that accepted ideas come to exercise 
over the human mind, this hypothesis has firmly 
established itself in Christian conviction as an ascer- 
tained truth, which it is considered heretical and even 
sinful to dispute. 

In the days of Saint-Hilaire such an objection carried 
considerable weight. Its strength did not lie in the 
validity of the arguments by which Christian theism 
was supported, but only in the popular prejudice to 
which it was able to appeal. But that popular prejudice, 
to which the appeal was made, has in a large measure 
been destroyed by the popularisation of rationalistic 
ideas. It is now not nearly so powerful nor so easily 
excited. The severe and searching criticism to which 
all religious beliefs have been subjected during the last 
decade has undermined that confident dogmatism with 
which they were proclaimed. The arguments for the 
existence of God which were considered all-sufficing 
have, under the test of a pitiless logic, each in their turn 


\ 
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been found inadequate and inconclusive. Indeed, one 
half of the God idea, the portion that related to the Power 
to whose agency all the Evil in the Universe used to be 
attributed, is happily no longer in evidence; and this 
fearful monster who was supposed to roam the earth 
in some invisible form with sinister designs upon man- 
kind, and who for centuries was regarded with terror, 
now only provokes a smile of amusement. But the 
disappearance of the Devil from popular religious 
thought has had a disastrous effect upon the theistic 
position generally, because the responsibility for all the 
evil and suffering in the universe, which for ages was 
laid at the door of the Prince of Darkness, has necessarily 
fallen upon the shoulders of his remaining governing 
partner. And the burden is proving too much for 
human credence, for there is nothing more certain than 
that the belief in a beneficent Power, under whose 
sovereignty so much suffering and misery exist, is 
rapidly following into the sphere of myth the belief in 
a maleficent Devil, and that men are learning to 
regulate their earthly affairs without reference to super- 
natural approval or disapproval. ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart ‘there is no God,” was used as a kind 
of magic formula, which was considered a_ sufficient 
answer to unbelief; but from the modern scientific 
standpoint, it is now considered equally foolish to assert 
* There 7s a God,” The long and bitter warfare carried 
on by believers in the supernatural against the advance 
of scientific truth has resulted in their ignominious 
defeat all along the line, and Science, which, like 
Buddhism, was dubbed “ Atheistic ” and godless, now 
holds undisputed sway in the sphere of knowledge. 
The innumerable attempts at “ reconciliation ” between 
Science and Religion have been futile, and, to those 
who fully understand the import of the issue between 
them, the attempted compromise is an arrangement 
wholly one-sided. It is not claimed that Buddhism 
had any direct influence in thus establishing the supre- 
macy that natural phenomena in their various domains 
4 
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have obtained in men’s thoughts and activities to-day, 
but it is as well to point out that the struggle of the 
human mind in the West for intellectual freedom— 
freedom to exercise its faculties for the attainment of 
knowledge and the detection of error—has led men 
inevitably towards the fundamental position laid down 
by the Buddha, long, long ago. As a philosopher and a 
religious teacher, the Buddha enjoys the unique 
position of having anticipated the results of modern 
Science, and built up his system of intellectual and 
moral culture upon the sure foundation of knowledge 
and experience. The study of comparative religion has 
undoubtedly helped, and helped very materially, to 
break down the barriers of orthodox prejudice, and 
enabled men to see much of the beauty and truth 
which other religious systems contained ; and a wider 
and deeper knowledge of the doctrines of the Buddha 
would lead us out of the maze of supernaturalism into 
the broad light of the Religion of Science. 

This objection, then, of Saint-Hilaire, that in the 
whole of the Buddhist system there is not a vestige of 
the idea of God, an objection that in his day may have 
been of weight, is now found to have that sanction and 
blessing of Western science, to which even the once- 
virulent theologians now reverently bow the knee, if not 
in public, at least in their private sanctuary. 

Another of the principal objections which the great 
French critic urges against Buddhism is its attitude to 
the doctrine of the dual nature of man and of the 
universe. Buddhism, he says, not only “has no God,” 
but it has not even the vague and confused notion of a 
Universal Spirit, in which, according to orthodox 
Brahmanism and the Sdankya, the human soul is 
absorbed. It distinguishes neither the body from the 
soul, nor the spirit from matter. Reducing all intelli- 
gence to external sensations, it does not appear to have 
suspected the existence in man of the two principles of 
which he is composed. Human personality, he further 
says, has been misconceived by it in its exterior and 
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manifest signs, and more outrageously still in its essence 
and inmost nature. Free will, which, we are told, is 
its pre-eminent characteristic, is forgotten, suppressed, 
destroyed. Closely connected, of course, with the 
doctrine of the soul, and indeed the counterpart of the 
idea, is that of Immortality, and in Buddhism, according 
to our critic, the immortality of the soul is replaced by 
the immortality of good works. And Nirvana, which 
to him means annihilation, he regards “as a monstrous 
conception, repugnant to all the instincts of human nature, 
and revolting to reason.”’ 

Now, as we have seen, the God idea, which has 
always been the fundamental feature of Western religion, 
finds no place in that modern science which has revo- 
lutionised and dominates the intellectual thought of 
Europe, and so the latest teaching of psychology 
more than justifies the Buddha’s view of human nature 
and his attitude towards the doctrine of the soul. In 
his little book, “ The Story of the Mind,” Prof. Baldwin 
makes the following significant statements :— 


‘¢ Mind is not the possession of man alone. Other creatures have 
minds, Psychology no longer confines itself, as it formerly did, to 
the human soul, denying to the animals a place in this highest of 
all sciences. 

‘The animal has a very important share of the endowment of 
what we call mind. Only recently has he been getting his own. 
He was formerly looked upon under the teachings of a dualistic 
philosophy and of a jealous humanity as a soulless machine, a mere 
automaton, There are two reasons why this view has been given 
up. First, the evolution theory teaches that there is no absolute 
break between man and the higher animals in the matter of mental 
endowment, and that what difference there is must itself be the 
result of the laws of mental growth; and the second is that the 
more adequate the science of the human mind has become, the more 
evident has it also become that man himself is more of a machine 
than had been supposed. Man grows by certain laws; his progress 
is conditioned by the environment, both physical and social, in which 
he lives; Ass mind ts a part of the natural system of things. So with 
the animal.” 


The Buddha, says Saint-Hailaire, ‘“‘ confuses man with 


the animals he makes use of.’”’ The phraseology of the 
4—2 
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author is not very happy, but his meaning is plain. He 
might have alleged the same thing as the writer of 
Ecclesiasties, who says: “Man hath no pre-eminence 
above the beast; as one dieth, so dieth the other, they 
have all one breath (or spirit).” The Buddha’s view 
of human nature was based upon the universal law of 
change and transformation and the subjection of all 
sentient beings to the dissolution inherent in all things. 
And man’s kinship with the animals, a view so repugnant 
to believers in the soul theory, has been confirmed in a 
marvellous way by the evidences of man’s lowly origin 
supplied by the facts of evolution. The scholarly 
Frenchman comments upon the ignorance of psychology 
among the learned of India in the Buddha’s day; but 
psychology has acquired a new meaning during recent 
years, and it is a remarkable fact that the progress of — 
the science has established that complete unity of con- 
sciousness and mental phenomena which is the basis 
of the Buddha's doctrines. | 

But such a view of human nature, by robbing man of 
his self-imposed dignity and spiritual relationship, is said 
to strike at the root of all our hopes of a future life, and 
deny, in fact, the soul’s immortality. The force of this 
objection, however, is being gradually undermined. The 
doctrine of the soul as presented in Christian theology 
is a theory which has suffered considerably in emphatic 
enunciation ; and the influence it was supposed to exercise 
upon the moral aspirations of the present life has been 
found to be a negligible quantity. The nature of the 
human soul and its relation to the body have been the 
source of endless and futile discussion, and humanity is 
the poorer by the amount of energy wasted in profitless 
controversy, energy that might have been used in the 
elevation of human life and ideals. If a man die, shall 
he live again ? But what isman? What islife? These, 
it seems, are the prior questions, the neglect of which has 
led to much useless speculation. Life has been defined 
as “our desires in activity,” and, apart from its active 
manifestation, we certainly know nothing of Life itself. 
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We speak of a person’s having lived a quiet or an active 
life, a wicked life, or a good one, as the case may be, the 
nature of his actions being our only guide to a man’s 
personality. And apart from the sum total of a man’s 
thoughts and actions, we knowof nothing that corresponds 
_ with the idea of a soul. Professor MacDougal, in his 
recently issued book, “ Body and Mind,” sums up the 
conclusions of Science as to the existence of a separate 
soul as follows :-— | 


“It is matter of common knowledge that science has given its 
verdict against the soul; has declared that the conception of the 
soul as a thing, or being, or substance, or mode of existence, or 
activity, different from, distinguishable from, or in any sense or 
degree independent of the body, is a mere survival from primitive 
culture, one of the many relics of Savage superstition that obstinately 
persists among us in defiance of the clear teachings of modern 
science.” 


And so, in identifying, as he did, the soul of man with 
his moral and intellectual activities, we see that the 
Buddha anticipated by many long centuries the con- 
clusions of psychological science. 

Saint-Hilaire regards as a serious defect the fact that 
the Buddha nowhere strictly gives the meaning of 
Nirvana, although he himself has no hesitation in 
defining it as annihilation. And with such a gratuitously 
imposed interpretation, he finds it “repugnant to all the 
instincts of human nature.’”’ But those terrible fears to 
which the thought of annihilation often give rise, in the 
minds of those whose faith has been nurtured upon the 
hope which the soul-theory is said to afford,—these fears 
are wholly unknown to the Buddhist. ‘There ‘is this 
remarkable fact in Buddhism,” says the author of “ The 
Soul of a People,” ‘that nowhere is any fear expressed 
of death itself, nowhere any apprehension of what may 
happen to the dead.” Buddhism is a creed of life and 
conduct ; and its followers have always been happily free 
from that morbid, unhealthy tendency which broods over 
the fate of the hypothetical “soul.” Whatever the natural 
change we call death may signify, it argues a misconcep- 
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tion of the psychology of Buddhism to give it the 
materialistic interpretation which the term “annihilation ” 
implies. If the notion of a Universal Spirit into which 
the human soul is absorbed be absent from Buddhism, it 
nevertheless recognises the existence and continuance of 
the life of humanity, which is not a theory, but a truth 
which any cultured mind may apprehend. As all that 
constitutes our real selves, our thoughts and ideas, our 
emotions and aspirations, have their roots in the thought- 
life of humanity in the past, in like manner will our lives 
become re-incarnate in the life of humanity in the future. 
Even Christian philosophy regards it as a noble thing 
for a person to sacrifice his personal interests to the well- 
being of his fellow creatures—to lose, as it were, the 
sense of self, and become identified with the larger life of 
the whole human race. It, too, regards the passions and 
desires as inimical to high spiritual attainments, but the 
end and object of all its sacrifice and striving is individual 
reward in another life. That sharp distinction, however, 
between life and death, which the soul-theory has created 
is nowhere to be found in Buddhism. Nirvana, the peace 
which follows the entire subjection of evil desires, the 
absolute control and mastery of our thoughts and actions, 
can be attained here and now. That peace which the 
troubles of this transient life are unable to disturb, and 
the whispering voice of evil allurement cannot touch, is 
an ideal that in the life of the Buddha we find translated 
into actual experience. Nirvana is not attained either 
by crucifixion of the flesh or retirement from the world, 
but by the direction of our energies into right channels, 
and the absorption of our individual desires and our 
life’s activities into the higher life and larger demands 
of the human race, in the realisation of what, in Buddhistic 
language is termed, the Oneness of life. But this 
identification with the life and higher aspirations of 
humanity knows no severance, no cessation. _ 

Since the days of Saint-Hilaire, when men were 
accustomed to speak with confident dogmatism upon 
such subjects as the existence of God and the immortality 
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of the soul,a great change has taken place in the general 
intellectual attitude towards such assumptions. And if 
we examine the trend of mental and social efforts to-day, 
the modern spirit which is leavening religious thought, 
we shall find our human activities and ideals are being 
weaned from the hope of a “ life beyond the grave,”’ and 
are being directed to the present betterment and elevation 
of mankind. We see the best and noblest spirits of our 
time, without the hope of that future reward which was 
held to be a necessary inducement to a godly life, 
labouring unselfishly for a higher ideal, content with the 
satisfaction which a virtuous and intellectually active life 
always brings. 

Criticism of the Buddhist view of life and the Universe 
has spent itself against an impregnable rock. Modern 
thought, by a somewhat slow process, truly, but not the 
less surely, and the humanitarian activities of our age, 
are gradually gravitating towards the rational position 
adopted by the Buddha long ago. The whole structure 
of the supernatural, which has stood as a barrier to 
intellectual and moral progress, is crumbling away before 
the certainties of scientific knowledge. But the glories 
of Buddhism lie in the marvellous unity of its con- 
ceptions. The conclusions of physical science, of 
psychological investigation, and the attainments of 
moral truth, are all combined into one complete system 
in the philosophy of Gautama, and applied in a practical 
way to the business of life, in a manner that is unequalled 
in the history of any other faith. Upon this compre- 
hensive nature of its fundamental doctrines and ideals 
rests the claim of Buddhism to meet the needs and 
aspirations of man, and its doctrine of universal brother- 
hood knits into a living whole the hopes, feelings, and 
sentiments of our common humanity. 


JosepH Bryce. 
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Che Physical Counterpart of 
Dibbana. 


EVERYONE is familiar with the subject of waste. Matter 
that cannot be utilised in the household, for example, is 
transferred to the drain or the refuse box ; and, however 
it may be subsequently treated, a very distinct proportion 
never re-enters the service of mankind. All technical 
operations exhibit the same phenomenon. A manufac- 
turer always allows in his balance-sheet for depreciation 
of plant; and if he prepares some product, this never 
weighs as much as the substances from which it was 
made. Even such a seemingly simple operation as 
making iron castings involves an average loss (reckoned 
on the metal melted) of about 5 per cent. 

The same thing happens with the various forms of 
energy we employ. All of these can be changed one 
into the other, and back again. But the reversal is never 
quite complete, or capable of entire completion. Some 
of it is always irrecoverable, and of such low intensity as 


__ no longer to be available for human or cosmic ends. 


It should, perhaps, be explained that the “ intensity ” 
of heat is a term referring to the work the heat is ina 
given condition supposed to do. Thus the boiling of 
water requires heat of considerable intensity ; the com- 
paratively low intensity of the heat of the hand would of 
course be quite insufficient for boiling water. 

One must not forget, of course, that no matter or 
energy is ever lost,—z.e., done away with or annihilated. 
In a great number of instances we can trace accurately 
the final distribution of all the matter and energy we deal 
with. All matter and energy are in every case really 
conserved. But, as has been said, both ultimately get 
out of our useful reach, and are unavailable for any 
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purpose. Matter and energy are, in reality, two different 
aspects of the same thing. 

It was Lord Kelvin who first pointed out that all the 
energy of the universe tends to become dissipated and 
unavailable, taking ultimately the form of heat of very 
low intensity. 

What are the conditions in the world of mind? The 
law of cause and effect, known to the Buddhist as 
‘‘ Karma,” is ever in process, always apparently flowing 
on. But at every transition of cause into effect, and 
effect into cause, there 1s a little loss to pay the cost of the 
transfer. The sum of this loss must always be growing. 
Hence Karma must in the long run cease; it must, in 
fact, be affected by the still greater law of impermanence. 
But when Karma has ceased, desire and sorrow also 
disappear, and the ultimate peace is attained. That 
condition, — though “ condition’’ is not quite an 
appropriate word,—is called by the Buddhist “ Nibbana.” 

Now, the Buddhist teaching is greatly characterised by 
the principle of unity. The mind of the true disciple is 
not divided into water-tight compartments. In his 
intimate consideration he finds no ultimate difference 
between the physical and mental world, ‘“ Mind is the 
cause, the lord, the maker of all things,” says the 
Dhammapada. And so it need cause ‘no surprise that 
the ‘“‘ physical’ world, and the world of ‘‘mind” are 
going the same way. 

But if, for convenience, we consider these worlds 
separately, the parallel is very striking. In the one, as 
in the other, we find an inevitable assurance of eternal 
hope. 

Epmunp J. MILLs. 
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Che Roble Aim. 


Tuus have I heard. At acertain time the Blessed 
One was dwelling in the monastery named Jetavana, in 
Anathapindika’s Grove, in the town of Savatthi. And 
in the morning the Blessed One dressed himself, and 
took his bowl and robe and entered the town to obtain 
alms. And there went a number of bhikkhus to 
the place where the venerable Ananda was, and said to 
him: “ Brother Ananda, it is a long time since we have 
heard a religious discourse from the lips of the Blessed 
One, and it were well that we should hear one.’”’ ‘“ Go 
you, then, venerable friends, to the hermitage of the 
Brahmin Rammaka ; perhaps you may hear one there.”’ 
The bhikkhus assented to this. — | 

Now the Blessed One walked about the town of 
Savatthi for alms, and on his return from seeking them, 
after partaking of the meal, he addressed the venerable 
Ananda: “ Let us go, Ananda, to the Eastern Grove ; to 
the mansion of Migara’s Mother,’ to rest during the heat 
of the day.” Ananda assented, and they went thither. 
In the evening the Blessed One, rising up from solitary 
meditation, addressed the venerable Ananda: ‘“ Let us 
go, Ananda, to the Eastern Tank to bathe.” Ananda 
assented, and they went thither, and after he had bathed 
and returned to land the Blessed One stood, with a single 
garment on, drying his limbs first. And, the venerable 
Ananda said tothe Blessed One: “ The hermitage of the 
Brahmin Rammaka is not far from here; a delightful 
and pleasant spot itis. Good Sir, let the Blessed One 


1 Translated from the Twenty-sixth Discourse of the Majjhima Nikaya, by J. H. 
Wisdon, the translation revised and verses and notes added by Caroline A. F. Rhys 
Davids, M.A. : 

2 This was Visakha, the wealthy and pious patroness of the Order. Her story is 
given in Warren's Buddhism in Translations. 
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have the kindness to go thither.” The Blessed One, by 
his silence, gave assent, and went to the hermitage. 
Now at that time a number of bhikkhus were sitting in 
conclave in Rammaka’s hermitage, holding a religious 
discourse. And the Blessed One stood outside the door- 
way, awaiting the termination of the discourse. When 
he perceived that it had come to an end, he cleared his 
throat and rapped at the bolt of the door. The 
bhikkhus opened the door to him, and the Blessed One 
entered the hermitage and sat down in the seat pre- 
pared for him. Then he addressed the bhikkhus: 
‘‘ What discourse, pray, have you been holding in the 
present conclave, and what was the discussion that has 
been interrupted for you?” “Sir, a religious discourse 
of ours concerning the Blessed One was interrupted as 
the Blessed One arrived.” ‘It is well, bhikkhus ; this 
is right of you, young men of good family, who have 
through faith left house and home for the homeless life 
of the ascetic, that you sit in conclave holding religious 
discourse. One of two things, bhikkhus, you should 
engage in when you meet together—religious discourse or 
noble silence. | 

“There are two aims, bhikkhus; the noble aim and 
the ignoble. And what is the ignoble aim? Here you 
have one who, himself subject to birth, seeks that which 
is also subject to birth; himself subject to old age, 
disease, death, sorrow, corruption, seeks that which is 
likewise subject to the same. And what should you 
call ‘subject to birth, old age, disease, death, sorrow, 
corruption?’ Wife and child; maidservant and man- 
servant; goats and sheep; fowls and swine; elephants, 
oxen, horses. and mares; gold and silver—these are 
subject to birth.’ The substrata of being are indeed 
subject to birth, and this person absorbed in, infatuated 
by, immersed in them, himself subject to birth,’ seeks 
that- which is so subject. This, O bhikkhus, is the 
ignoble aim. 

1 The original repeats the words “old age, disease, death, sorrow, corruption.” 
“‘ Birth ’’ in Pali (jati) has also the more general sense of ‘‘ production.” 
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“And what is the noble aim? Here you have one 
who, being himself subject to birth, subject to old age, 
subject to disease, subject to death, subject to sorrow, 
subject to corruption, and having discerned the evils in 
that which is so subject, seeks the unborn, seeks the 
undecaying, seeks the unailing, seeks the deathless, seeks 
the griefless, seeks the uncorrupted, the ultimate, the 
sure salvation, even Nibbana. 

“Now I too, bhikkhus, before I attained enlighten- 
ment, being not supremely enlightened and only a 
Buddha yet to be, myself subject to birth, old age and 
the like,—I sought that which is subject to birth and 
the like. To me the thought occurred: ‘Why now 
do I, who am subject to all this, seek that which is so 
subject ? What if I, having discerned the evils in 
that which is so subject, were to seek the unborn, to 
seek the undecaying, to seek the unailing, to seek the 
deathless, to seek the griefless, to seek the uncorrupted, 
the ultimate, the sure salvation, even Nibbana ? ’ 

‘“ And thereafter, young as I was, with jet-black hair, 
blest with youth, in my early prime, against the wishes 
of my weeping father and mother, I shaved off my hair 
and beard and, putting on the yellow robes, left house 
and home and went forth into the homeless ascetic life. 
And having become an ascetic on the quest after the Good, 
seeking the ultimate, the excellent path of peace, I came 
to where Alara Kalama lived and said to him : ‘I desire, 
Brother Kalama, to live a religious life in this doctrine 
and discipline.’ And Alara Kalama answered : ‘ Abide, 
Venerable One ; such is this doctrine, that a wise man in 
quite a short time may master it by himself and realise it 
and abide in the possession of it.’ And I, bhikkhus, in 
quite a short time, speedily mastered that doctrine. 
And I and others maintained that we knew and saw and 
understood, as quickly as it was uttered and told to us, that 
doctrine of knowledge and the doctrine of those elders 
And the thought occurred to me: ‘Not through faith 
only does Alara Kalama declare that he has learned 
by himself and realised this doctrine, and abides in the 
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possession of it. Surely Alara Kalama abides in this 
doctrine, knowing and understanding it well.’ So I 
went to him and said: ‘ How far, Brother Kalama, do 
you declare that we have by ourselves learned, realised 
and attained this doctrine?’ And when I said this, 
Alara Kalama made known the concept of Nothingness,’ 
and the thought occurred to me: ‘It is not only Alara 
Kalama who has faith, energy, attentiveness, concentra- 
tion, wisdom.” I also have them. What if I were to 
strive for the attainment of that doctrine which Alara 
Kalama declares that he has himself learned and realised, 
and abides in?’ And in quite a short time, bhikkhus, I 
speedily learned that doctrine by myself and realised it, 
and abode in the possession of it. Then I went to 
Alara Kalama and said: ‘Is it thus far, Brother, that 
you declare that we have by ourselves learned and 
realised and attained this doctrine?’ ‘Thus far, 
Brother.’ ‘I too, Brother, have so far learned this 
doctrine by myself, realised it and abide in the posses- 
sion of it.’ ‘ How fortunate for us, Brother, what great 
gain for us, that we find such a co-religionist in the 
Venerable One! Thus you and I have learned the same 
doctrine by ourselves, and realised it and attained it. 
Thus you and I know the same doctrine. Thus, such as I 
am, such art thou; and such as thou art, ] am. Come 
now, Brother, let us both together guide this college.’ ® 
Thus did Alara Kalama, my teacher, make me, his pupil, 
exactly the same as himself, and honoured me with great 
honour. The thought occurred to me, bhikkhus: ‘ This 
doctrine does not lead to weariness of the vanities of the 
world, nor to conquest of human passion, nor to cessation, 
nor to calm, nor to transcendent knowledge, nor to 


1 Te, “revealed to me seven grades of Jhuna as far as the conception called 
nothing.” So Buddhaghosa’s Commentary. See end of Sutta; also Compendium 
of Philosophy, 64, 71, 90. 

2 The five dispositions, faculties, or powers (:xdriya) requisite for such studies in 
contemplation. 2 

* The Commentary tells us Alara holds a presentation of degrees, so to speak, the 
pupils, ‘‘ women and men,” presenting the Bodhisat with wreaths, etc., and a high seat, 
to inaugurate him as co-rector, Alara being void of jealous feeling. 
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enlightenment, nor to Nibbana; but only to rebirth in the 
Realm of Nothingness.’ Then, having found that doctrine 
unsatisfying, I abandoned it with aversion. 

‘“‘ Then, in quest of the Good, seeking the ultimate, the 
excellent path of peace, I came to Uddaka Ramaputta 
[who spake to me in like manner except that he 
made known the concept ‘neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness ”]’. 

‘So I, on the quest after the Good, seeking the ultimate, 
the excellent path of peace, wandering from place to place 
among the Magadhans, came to Uruvela, to Sendni’s 
village. There I saw a delightful spot with a pleasant 
forest and a flowing, bright river, easy of approach 
and delightful, and with a place of resort for alms close 
by. The thought occurred to me: ‘Pleasant, indeed, is the 
place and pleasing the forest, and the river flows bright 
and is easy of approach and delightful ; and close by there 
is a place of resort for alms; sufficient is this for the 
study of a cultured man desirous of studying.’ And 
I settled there, thinking: ‘ Suitable is this for study.’ 

“And I, bhikkhus, being myself subject to birth, old 
age, disease, death, sorrow and corruption; perceiving 
the evils of that which is subject to all this and seeking 
the undefiled, the ultimate, the sure salvation, even 
Nibbana, attained it. And the knowledge and the vision 
rose in me: ‘ Certain is my release ; this is my last birth ; 
there is now no more rebirth forme.’ 

‘The thought’ occurred to me: ‘I have penetrated this 
Truth, deep, hard to perceive, hard to understand, calm, 
sublime, no mere dialectic, subtle, intelligible only to the 
wise. But this is a race devoting itself to the things to 
which it clings ; devoted thereto, delighting therein. For 


1 Substituted for the repetition of the original Pali. Uddaka’s secret was the 
contemplative attainment next above “‘ nothingness.” There is this difference in the 
second crisis—that Rama, says “‘you have learnt and understood as much as Rama 
(not ‘as I’). You are even as Rama. Do you preside over this college.” ‘Thus 
R&ma being my co-religionist, appointed me to be the teacher. .. .” The Bodhisat 
had gone to him as already a graduate. 

2 Here the text becomes almost identical with that of the ‘Sublime Story ” of the 
Buddha in the Digha Nikdya, xiv. (Dialogues of the Buddha, li., 29 ff.). See 
again Vinaya Texts, Sacred Books of the East. 
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such this were a matter hard to perceive, to wit, that this 
is conditioned by that, and all that happens is by way of 
cause. This, too, were a matter hard to discern :—the 
tranquillisation of all the activities of life, the renunciation 
of all substrata of rebirth, the destruction of craving, the 
death of passion, quietude of heart, Nibbana. And if I 
were now to teach the Truth, and other men did not 
acknowledge it to me, that would be wearisome to me, 
that would be hurtful to me.’ 

‘And then verily, bhikkhus, to me were revealed on 
the spur of the moment these verses unheard of 
before :— 


‘This that through many toils I’ve won— 
Enough! why should I make it known? 
By folk with lust and hate consumed 
Not this the Truth that can be grasped! 
Against the stream of common thought, 
Deep, subtle, difficult, delicate, 

Unseen ’twill be by passion’s slaves 
Cloaked in the murk of ignorance.’ 


“Tn these words, bhikkhus, pondering over the matter, 
did my heart incline to be averse from exertion and not 
to preach the Truth. Thereupon to Brahma Sahampati, 
when he became aware in thought of my thoughts, this 
occurred :—‘ Alas! the world will perish! Utterly, alas! 
will the world perish, now that the heart of the 
Tathagata, Arahant, Buddha Supreme, inclines to be 
averse from exertion and not towards preaching the 
truth !’ 

*“‘Then, bhikkhus, did Brahma Sahampati, like a 
strong man stretching his bent arm out, or drawing back 
his out-stretched arm, vanish from the Brahma world 
and appear before me. And Brahmi, bhikkhus, draping 
his outer robe over one shoulder, raised his joined hands 
towards me and said :—‘ Lord! may the Exalted One 
preach the Truth! May the Welcome One preach the 
Truth! There are beings whose eyes are hardly dimmed 
by dust, they will perish from not hearing the Truth ; 
they will come to be knowers of the Truth. Thus 
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spake Brahma Sahampati, and so saying he spake yet 
again : 
‘In Magadha from bygone days a doctrine 
Impure arose by spotted souls devised. 
Open Thou now the gateway of Nibbana 
And let them hear the stainless Buddha teach. 
As on a crag, on crest of mountain standing, 
A man might watch the people far below, 
E’en so do thou, O Wisdom fair, ascending, 
O Seer of all, the terraced heights of Truth, 
Look down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 
Arise, thou Hero! Conqueror in the battle ! 
Thou freed from debt! Lord of the pilgrim band! 
Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher ! 
Teach us the Truth; there are who'll understand.’ 


“Then, bhikkhus, having perceived the entreaty of 
Brahma, and because of pitifulness toward all beings, 
I looked down over the world with the Buddha-eye. 
And so looking I saw beings whose eyes were nearly free 
from dust, and beings whose eyes were much dimmed 
with dust, beings sharp of sense, and blunted in sense, 
beings of good and evil disposition, beings docile and 
indocile, some among them discerning the danger in 
rebirth in other worlds, and the danger in wrong doing. 
As in a pond of blue, or red, or white lotuses, some 
lotus-plants born in the water grow up in the water, do 
not emerge from the water, but live sunken beneath ; 
and other lotus-plants, born in the water and grown up 
in the water, reach to the level; while other lotus-plants, 
born in the water and grown up in the water, stand 
thrusting themselves above the water, undrenched by it; 
even so, bhikkhus, did I look down over the world with the 
Buddha-eye, and see beings whose eyes were nearly free 
from dust, and beings whose eyes were dim with dust, 
beings sharp of sense and blunted in sense, beings of 
good and of evil disposition, beings docile and indocile, 
and some among them discerning the danger in rebirth 
in other worlds, and the danger in wrong doing. 

“ Thereupon, bhikkhus, I made response in verse to 
Brahma Sahampati :— 
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‘ Wide opened are the portals to Nibbana! 

Let those that hear renounce their empty faith ! 
Despairing of the weary task, O Brahma, 

I spake not of this doctrine, sweet and good, to men.’ 


“Then, bhikkhus, Brahma Sahampati thinking: 
‘Verily I am the one by whom an opening has been given 
for the preaching of the Truth by the Exalted One,’ 
bowed down before me, and passing round me by the 
right, vanished away. 

‘““ Then to me, bhikkhus, this occurred: ‘To whom 
now should I first preach the Truth ? Who will quickly 
understand this doctrine ?? And I thought : ‘ This Alara 
Kalama is learned, wise, intelligent, and long has had but 
little dust in his eyes; what if I were to preach the 
doctrine first to A]Jdra Kalama, he would speedily appre- 
hend it.’ Then, bhikkhus, Devas came to me and said: 
‘ Reverend Sir, Aldra Kalama has been dead a week.’ 
And the knowledge and vision arose in me: ‘ Alara 
Kalama has been dead a week.’ And I thought: 
¢ Alara Kalama was a noble man; if he had heard this 
doctrine he speedily would have apprehended it.’ 

[And in like manner, bhikkhus, I learned that Uddaka 
Ramaputta had died the night before. |? 

“Then the thought occurred to me: ‘To whom 
shall I preach this doctrine first, and who would speedily 
- apprehend it?’ And I thought: ‘A great deal was 
done for me by the company of five bhikkhus who 
ministered to me while I was intent on studying. What 
if I were to preach the doctrine first to these ?’? And I 
thought : ‘I wonder where they now are living?’ Then 
with vision divine, pure, superhuman, I perceived the 
five bhikkhus living at Benares, in the deer-park Isipatana. 
Then, bhikkhus, after having dwelt in Uruvela as long as | 
desired, I set forth on my wanderings to Benares. 

1 Substituted for the repetition of the original Pali. 
2 Their names were Assaji, Bhaddiya, Mahanama, Pakkha and Vappa. The last- 
named has left a little stanza, alluding to the episode described below : 
‘¢ He who doth see, can see another seer, 
Him too who hath no eyes wherewith to see. 


He who, himself, sees not, can ne’er discern 
Either the eye that sees not, or the seer.” 
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“ And the Ajivika ascetic, Upaka, saw me walking on 
the high road between Gay4 and the Bodhi-tree, and he 
said : ‘Calm, Brother, are thy senses ; clear and pure thy 
complexion ; for whom, Brother, has thou given up the 
world; who is thy teacher; whose doctrine dost thou 
approve?’ And I answered with the following 
verses : 


‘ All have I overcome. All things I know, 
’Mid all things undefiled. Renouncing all, 
In death of craving wholly free. My own 
The deeper view. Whom should I name to thee? 
For me no teacher lives. I stand alone, 
On earth, in heaven, rival to me there’s none. 


‘I am the Arahant of the world, I am 
The Guide supreme, the one Truly Awake, 
Cool and serene I in Nibbana dwell. 


‘Now go I on seeking Benares town 
To start the Wheel, the Gospel of the Norm, 
To rouse and guide the nations blind and lost, 
Striking Salvation’s drum, deathless alarm.’ 


“*Thou art worthy, Brother, as thou claimest, to be a 
conqueror world without end.’ 


““* Yea, but ’tis they who conquer all things vile, 
Even the poison-drugs, who are as I; 
Hereby I claim to be a conqueror.’ ! 


“When I had said this Upaka, the ascetic, said: ‘May 
it be so, Brother,’ and so saying, he shook his head and, 
taking a different road, he departed. 

“Then, wandering from place to place, I came to 
Benares, to the deer-park, Isipatana, where the company 
of five bhikkhus were. They saw me approaching from 
afar and made an agreement between themselves : ‘ Here 
comes the bhikkhu, Gotama, the luxurious, who has 
abandoned his studies and returned to a life of abundance. 


1 Cf. Psalms of the Sisters (Mrs. Rhys Davids’s translation, p. 130); also Vinaya 
Texts, S. B. E. xiii., 90 ff. Upaka, after a brief, unhappy digression into married 
life, is represented as seeking out the ‘‘ Conqueror,’’ and finding salvation under him. 
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He is not to be saluted respectfully, nor to be greeted by 
our rising from our seats; his bowl and robe are not to be 
taken, but merely a seat is to be placed for him; if he 
desires to sit down hé may do so.’ But as I| drew near 
they were not able to abide by their own agreement ; 
but some of them came to meet me and took my bowl 
and robe, and others prepared a seat, and others served 
water for my feet. And they called me by name and 
addressed me as ‘brother.’ Then I said to them: 
‘ Do not call the Tathagata by name, nor address him as 
‘“brother ” ; an Arahant, bhikkhus, is the Tathagata, a 
Perfectly Enlightened One.’ Give ear, bhikkhus, the 
deathless has been attained; I teach, I proclaim the 
doctrine. By regulating your lives in accordance with 
this teaching, you will, ere long, have penetrated to the 
truth, having yourselves known it and seen it face to face 
even while you live, and you will abide in the possession 
of that supreme goal of the holy life, for the sake of 
which noble youths fully give up the world and go forth 
into the homeless state.’ 

“When I had said this, the Five said to me: ‘ By 
that deportment, by those practices, by those austerities, 
thou, O brother Gotama, hast not transcended human 
conditions and attained the superiority of full and sublime 
knowledge and vision. How then, can’st thou, now that 
thou hast become luxurious and hast abandoned thy 
studies, have attained such superiority?’ I answered: 
‘The Tathagata is not luxurious, has not abandoned his 
studies, has not returned to a life of abundance. The 
Tathagata, bhikkhus, is an Arahant, a Perfectly En- 
lightened One. Give ear, O bhikkhus, the deathless 
has been attained ; I teach, I proclaim the doctrine.’ 

[And the Five repeated those words again and yet 
again, and I answered them in like manner adding: |? “‘ Do 
you acknowledge that I have not spoken to you in such 
wise before?’ ‘Thou hast not indeed, Reverend Sir.’ 
‘The Tathagata, bhikkhus, is an Arahant, a Perfectly 


1 Or Buddha. ‘‘ Brother” is @vuso = fellow-bhikkhu. 
2 Substituted for the repetition of the original Pali. 
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Enlightened One. Give ear, O bhikkhus.’ ... And I 
was able to persuade the Five. And two of them I 
instructed while three went round for alms; and we six 
lived on what they fetched. Then three of them I 
instructed while two went round for alms: and we six 
lived on what they fetched. Then, the Five, thus 
instructed and admonished by me, being themselves 
subject to birth, old age, disease, death, sorrow, and 
corruption, perceiving the evils of that which is subject 
to all this, sought the unborn, the undecaying, the 
unailing, the deathless, the griefless, the uncorrupted, the 
ultimate, the sure salvation, even Nibbana, and attained 
it. Andthe knowledge and the vision arose in them : 
‘ Certain is our release ; this is our last birth; there is now 
no more rebirth for us.’ 


“The pleasures of the senses are five : what are the 
five ?—Objects that may be perceived by the eye— 
desirable, charming, agreeable, lovely, accompanied by 
desire, .enticing ; sounds that may be perceived by the 
ear, odours that may be perceived by the smell, tastes 
that may be perceived by the tongue, contacts that may 
be perceived by the body—desirable, charming, agree- 
able, lovely, accompanied by desire, enticing—these, 
bhikkhus, are the five pleasures of the senses. Whoever 
(recluses or brahmins) enjoy these five pleasures of the 
senses, are absorbed in, infatuated by, immersed in 
them ; not seeing the evils of them, and not knowing a 
way of refuge from them ; they verily are to be under- 
stood as having fallen into misfortune and disaster and 
as being subject to the will of the Evil One. Just as a 
forest deer, lying entangled in a snare, is to be under- 
stood as having fallen into misfortune and disaster, and as 
being subject to the will of the hunter, and on the hunter's 
approach will not be able to get away at will, so whoever 
(recluses or brahmins) enjoy these five pleasures of the 
senses, . . . are to be understood as having fallen into 
misfortune and disaster and as being subject to the will of 
the Evil One. 
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[In like manner those who enjoy these five pleasures 
without being absorbed in them . . . are to be understood 
as not subject to the will of the Evil One. ]? 

‘Just as a forest deer, roaming about in the woods 
and on the mountain sides, goes about, stands, sits, lies 
down in security,and why? He is out of the reach of 
the hunter; in this very way a bhikkhu, separating 
himself from sensuous desires and evil conditions, abides 
in the attainment of the first Jhana—a state of zest and 
happiness, accompanied by the fixing and sustaining of 
the attention and caused by seclusion. Such a one is 
called a bhikkhu who has blinded Mara, he has 
destroyed the eye of Mara without leaving a trace, and 
has gone out of the sight of the Evil One. 

“And again, O bhikkhus, a bhikkhu, after the 
quieting of fixed and sustained attention, abides in the 
attainment of the second Jhana—an internal tranquillisation 
and unity of the mind, a state of zest and happiness, 
without fixing or sustaining of attention, and originating 
in self-concentration. Such a one is called a bhikkhu 
who has blinded Mara. ... 

“ And again, a bhikkhu who, through the quenching of | 
zest, abides indifferent, mindful and conscious, and feels 
that happiness in his body whereof the saints say : ‘ He 
who is mindful and self-possessed abideth happy,’ and 
so abides in the attainment of the third Jhana. 
Such a one is called a bhikkhu who has blinded 
Mara... . 

“ And again, a bhikkhu who, by having got rid of hap- 
piness and sorrow, by the annihilation of former 
enjoyment and melancholy, abides in the attainment of 
the fourth Jhana—that state of utter purity, indifference 
and mindfulness, where there is neither sorrow nor 
happiness. Such a one is called a bhikkhu who has 
blinded Mara. .. . 

“ Andagain, a bhikkhu, who, through wholly rising above 
perception of matter, through the disappearance of the 
reactions of sense, by inattention to the perception of 

1 Substituted for the repetition of the original Pali. 
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diversities, thinking: ‘Infinite is space,’ abides in the 
attainment of the concept of infinity, he is called a bhikkhu 
who has blinded Mara. ... 

‘And again, a bhikkhu who, through wholly rising 
above the concept of infinite space, thinking : ‘ Infinite is 
consciousness,’ abides in the attainment of the concept 
of infinite consciousness, he is called a bhikkhu who 
has blinded Mara... . 

“And again, a bhikkhu who, through wholly rising 
above the concept of infinite consciousness, thinking : ‘’ Tis 
nothing,’ abides in the attainment of the concept of 
nothingness, he is called a bhikkhu who has blinded 
Mara.... 

“And again, a bhikkhu who, through ally: rising 
above the concept of nothingness, abides in the attain- 
ment of the concept of neither consciousness nor 
unconsciousness, he is called a bhikkhu who has blinded 
Mara. ... 

“ And again, a bhikkhu who, through wholly rising 
above the concept of neither consciousness nor uncon- 
sciousness, abides in the attainment of the cessation of 
perception and feeling ; for him, he having seen with 


Insight, the Intoxicants’ are extinguished; he is called 
g g | 


a bhikkhu who has blinded Mara; he has destroyed 
the eye of Mara without leaving a trace; he has gone 
out of the sight of the Evil One, having got past the 
poison in the world. He walks detached, he stands 
detached, he sits detached, he lies down detached; and 
why ?—He is out of the reach of the Evil One.” 

Thus spake the Blessed One. The bhikkhus rejoiced 
at the words of the Blessed One. 


1 Asavas (in the verses “ poison-drugs ”). These supreme hindrances to saintship 
are sensuality, rebirth, opinion and ignorance. . 
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A Plea for Pali Work. 


To THE Epiror or The Buddhist Review. 


Dear Sir,—I should be grateful if you will permit 
me space in your pages to follow up your appeal for 
material and moral support to the Society you so ably 
represent, by an invitation to your readers to consider 
the possibilities of giving intellectual service to the 
Pali Text Society. 

The objects and the work of the Society you lay 
before them in every issue, and Mrs. Bode bore testi- 
mony to them in the second number of the last volume 
(April, 1911). In the twenty-nine years of its existence 
the Society has never failed to issue annually its four 
to six hundred pages of ancient and early medizval 
Pali literature, together with a considerable amount of 
scholarly critique and ancillary matter. And the quantity 
of unpaid work in those pages is no mean testimonial to 
both subject and workers. 

The Society’s foremost object, the editing of the Pali 
Pitakas, is nearing completion. The five books still 
unedited, or unfinished, are on the way to publication. 
But a great deal of Pali literature, in which the older works 
are elucidated and which contain the evolution of the 
Theravada philosophy, has yet to be made accessible in 
book form, books printed in the, to us, more familiar 
Roman characters which the Pali Text Society 
has adopted for all its Pali texts. In this great 
work there are processes at first and at last, which 
can be done, and well done, without any advanced 
knowledge in Pali. I refer to transcription from Pali 
books or manuscripts in Sinhalese and Burmese characters, 
to collation of the transcript, and to supplementary but 
most useful work such as indexing, etc. For such tasks 
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the only special knowledge necessary to add to a good 
average literary education is the rudiments of Pali 
grammar and composition and, for transcribing and 
collating, the learning to read either of the alphabets 
named above. A few weeks of study, an hour a day, is 
sufficient for both acquirements. 

With the way to publication thus far cleared, z.e., with a 
collated transcript, the editor’s task resolves itself into 
revision, solution of cruces, and arrangement of materials. 
He can devote his attention to applying his more 
developed knowledge, and to passing the work through 
the press. Hereby an economic division of labour by 
devolution of graded labour is effected. 

There is so far, I am glad to say, every prospect that 
the work will hold on its way. We want more editors. 
But pending their being hatched, the preliminary work 
can be carried on, and that after so brief an incubation, 
that of those now being interested in Buddhism, one 
here and one there may be moved to take up such work 
as an experimental occupation for leisure hours. 

There is this further consideration. The financial 
position of the Society is now so far established, that 
there is at present no need for any work done for it to go 
unpaid, even though the more highly-skilled labourers 
cannot as yet be remunerated on a fitting scale. Hence, 
in inviting workers, the Society at the same time offers 
in exchange a “ pocket-money wage” not without value 
to both the busy and the leisured. 

The Society has now a staff of seven or eight persons 
in this country, who are either engaged upon such tasks 
as I have described, or are preparing to enter upon them. 
Others are beginning to come forward for whom Bud- 
dhism is their traditional creed and Pali the vehicle of 
their traditional culture. From all of these we hope to 
see one or more editors evolve. But there is still plenty 
of work that needs placing at once. 

Have I said enough to convince any one reader that 
here is work within his or her powers and opportunities 

that is worth doing ? They willbe “dealing in futures.” 
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The full utility of their work will not be now apparent. 
Not so obvious as carrying round loaves to starving 
bodies. But most really great work is without surface- 
utility, and that which was low on the horizon, when 
Rhys Davids founded the Pali Text Society, is now 
higher in the sky. 

Do they realise that the present opportunity is unique, 
but temporary ? Life is short, and it may not for long 
be in the power of the Society, as it now is both in its 
power and its will, to place its Founder’s knowledge of 
the Pali language and literature always and everywhere, 
by letter or by speech, at the service of everyone who 
looks at a line of Pali and asks : “ What does this mean ? ” 
Do they realise that which now is, and to-morrow is not ? 
And so seeing, will not those who have the best interests 
of the Buddhist Society at heart, who believe that a 
right perspective of the past is a living force for present 
culture, who judge that Buddhism has a message for the 
religion of to-morrow, decide to-day, while yet it is called 
to-day, to volunteer and consecrate a year or two of life, 
in their spare time, to this needed and useful yeoman 
service ; or, better still, if circumstances permit, set out 
with their face towards the higher altitudes of scholar- 
ship? | 


Cordially yours, 
CAROLINE A. F. Ruys Davips, 
New Year’s Day, Ig12. Hon. Sec. P.T.S. 


President of the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Che Late Venerable Hikkaduwe 
Sri Sumangala. 


WE are publishing in our present issue a likeness of the Venerable 
Hikkaduwe Sri Sumangala, High Priest of Sri Pada and the Western 
Province, Ceylon, as he appeared a generation ago. Taken in the 
heyday of his intellectual life, the portrait brings vividly to our 
mind the man who by his sheer personality has left alasting impression 
on the whole of the Buddhist world. It was not only his intellect 
_ and his knowledge of Buddhist doctrines that made him tower above 
his fellows, but his unswerving allegiance to the Word of the 
Blessed One, and his unique selflessness. At his ordination at the 
age of twenty-two, he received the honorific title of ‘“ Tripitaka- 
Wagiswaracharya ” or the Supreme Master in Expounding the 
Tripitakas, and to the day of his death he exercised the greatest 
influence on everybody who came into contact with him. Of his 
contributions to the literature of Ceylon, it is not our province to 
speak, but his life as a bhikkhu and a teacher commands our 
admiration. Taking the robe at a tender age, he unselfishly devoted 
all his life to the dissemination of the doctrine among the laity, and 
expounding its intricate points to his pupils. Two great character- 
istics that endeared him to everyone was his never-failing good 
humour and his patience. To Buddhist or non-Buddhist he showed 
the same conciliatory spirit. In him there was not the slightest 
trace of bigotry, and his toleration for other faiths was proverbial. 
At his college Hindus, Buddhists and Christians studied side by 
side. But at the same time he was a strict supporter of the pure 
spirit of Buddhism, and did not allow unorthodox doctrines to be 
_ introduced into the Buddhism of Ceylon. Possessing a marvellous 
store of vitality, he worked and studied right up to his last illness 
from early morning to past midnight. 

It may be asked by those who are interested in the history of 
Buddhism, what was the significance of his life and work ? It is one of 
the most difficult things rightly to place a great man during his 
life, or even after his death, and the final verdict rests with posterity. 
This becomes specially difficult when we consider the history of 
Ceylon Buddhism for the last one hundred and fifty years. In the 
continual warfare that went on between the Sinhalese kings and the 
Portuguese, the Buddhist Faith suffered heavily, and in addition to 
this a parricidal Sinhalese king, Rajasinha, wantonly and with deter- 
mination set himself the task of destroying Buddhism. 

When in the second half of the eighteenth century happier times 
dawned on Ceylon, there was no one capable of performing the ordina- 
tion ceremony, and an embassy wassent to the king of Siam by theking 
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Kirti Sree Rajasinha to obtain properly qualified bhikkhus. Fortwo 
and a half centuries in the Maritime provinces the Portuguese were 
“‘converting ” the Sinhalese at the point of the sword, and destroying 
temples and Buddhist books, and when finally they were expelled 
from Ceylon, Buddhism in the Maritime provinces was in a very 
parlous state. The revival which began in 1750 gradually spread, 
until it reached its highest point under the venerable High Priest’s 
leadership. One of the earliest works for which he was responsible 
was a convocation of bhikkhus at which a part of the Pitakas was 
textually criticised and amended, and this work has been of great 
service to European Orientalists in the editing of the Pali Scriptures. 
The books that he has unearthed are too numerous to mention, 
and will always keep his memory green. Great as his labours were 
in the field of Oriental scholarship, he will be remembered in the 
popular mind as the “ guide, philosopher and friend” of the present 
Buddhist revival. He co-ordinated all the different activities and 
trained many hundreds of bhikkhus, thereby paving the way for the 
establishing of hundreds of Buddhist Pirivenas all over the Island. 


C. A. HEWAVITARNE. 


Review. 


Tue Pitcrim Kamanita. A LEGENDARY RomANceE [OF THE 
Buppua]. By Kari Gje_verup. Translated by Joun E. 
Lociz. 8vo, pp. 305. 6s. 


For the first time the English public have an opportunity of 
reading some of the work of Mr. Karl Gjellerup, a Dane domiciled 
in Germany, whose books have for several years been known and . 
esteemed in German Buddhist circles. Rhys Davids, thirty years 
ago, started Pali studies in England, and laboured for a long time 
amid neglect and discouragement in his native land. Not so in 
Germany. In that country there soon sprang up a school of lovers 
of Buddhist primitive literature, and the names Oldenberg, Pischel, 
Neumann, and Seidenstiicker will remain as monuments of enthu- 
siastic and appreciative study. The movement has found not only 
its historians, its grammarians and translators, but, in the person of 
Mr. Gjellerup, its romancer. Steeped in the good things put forth 
by Karl Eugen Neumann and his German fellow workers, Mr. 
Gjellerup has striven to present to modern minds the Buddha in all 
the charm of his surroundings, and to do for Buddhism what 
the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, with more or less success, attempted for 
Christian readers in ‘‘ The Prince of the House of David.” Mr. 
Gjellerup’s “ The Pilgrim Kamanita,” his ‘* World Wanderer,” and 
‘‘ The Wife of the Perfect One’’ (the last a drama), mark him as | 
one of the best of story-tellers, and we look for a large circulation 
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of ‘The Pilgrim Kamanita ” in its English dress. Just as “ The 
Light of Asia” is supposed to be the narrative of an old follower of 
the Buddha, so Kamanita’s life is invented, and upon it are hung 
some of the finest scenes and utterances of the Perfect One in his 
last days. The Master was trudging along the road in solitude 
towards the Five-hilled City, and had sent on his disciples, about 
two hundred in number, under the leadership of his cousin Ananda. 
Night was falling, and he sought the hospitable roof of a peasant on 
the roadside. There he perceived a young pilgrim—Kamanita—who, 
in ignorance of his august companion, proceeded to narrate the story 
of his life. Kamanita fell in love with Vasitthi, a wandrous dancing- 
girl of Kosambi, but the fates were against him, and ere long he 
was compelled to return to his paternal city, Ujjein. On his journey 
he was captured by the robber Angulimala (a real character in the 
Pali scriptures), held to ransom, and in haste returned to Kosambi, 
only to see his love wedded to a rival. 

Time passed; he took a wife, and pursued a prosperous career as 
a merchant, and even took a second wife. Rumour threatened an 
attack by the robber Angulimala ; he placed his house in a state of 
defence, sent his wives and children away for safety, and in solitude 
began to reflect upon the emptiness of the life he was leading. 


‘‘ Thus, O Reverend One, did I adopt the life of the homeless.” And | 


the Master told him, without revealing his identity, the wondrous 
story that still has power to charm. The truth of suffering and the 
way out he laid bare, but refused to tell Kamanita the answer to the 
riddle of the world, the soul and God. Chapters 18 and 1g are 
magnificent, but in spite of the sublime words of Kamanita’s com- 
panion, Kamanita was unconvinced, and, full of desire, left the 
cottage to meet the Master, who he was convinced would resolve 
his doubts. He hears that the Buddha is in Rajagriha, and rushing 
blindly along the road sees not a maddened cow which mortally 
wounds him with its horn. Kamanita dies without the knowledge 
that he had really seen the Master, goes to Paradise, and ere long 
is joined by the form of his beloved Vasitthi, Marvellous are 
Mr. Gjellerup’s descriptions of the joys of heaven, but even there 
and in the highest Brahma heaven to which they afterwards go, 
change and decay reign supreme. Vasitthi tells the story of her 
life after parting from her lover. The robber Angulimala had become 
converted by the power of the Dharma, Vasitthi became a nun, and in 
Chapters 35 and 36 she gives us glimpses of the Master’s preaching. 
Laid on a bed of sickness, she heard that the Buddha was passing 
away. ‘Where love is there is also suffering,” was the Master’s 
motto for her, and in Chapter 43 Mr. Gjellerup rewrites, in a 
wealth of beauty and colour, that last scene which has come down 
to us in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. Brahma himself owns the 
truth of the teaching of the Blessed One, and both Vasitthi and 
Kamanita attain the never-ending peace. Mr. Gjellerup’s book has 
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two very marked and opposing characteristics. In the descriptions 
of the Indian scenes of his story he is unsurpassed, and even though 
the more rigidly rational Westerner may perhaps recoil before the 
daring imagination which has ventured to paint for us the Paradise 
of Sukhavati and the Brahma world, we feel that these are an 
integral part of the story and drive home forcibly what the author 
desires to teach, namely, that neither in heaven nor on earth is there 
a finality to sorrow, a perfect, never-ending, unchanging peace. 
Brahma, himself grows dim and the lotuses on the heavenly ponds 
fade away and die. In the Master’s teaching alone ,can truth be 
found. . | 


Francis J. Payne. 
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Special Dotices. 


Our loving sympathy will go out to our brother the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya, now in Rangoon, who early in December under- 
went a severe operation. We hope that later mails will bring news 
of a happy and complete recovery. 

On January 28th an important meeting of the Society will be held 
at 6.30 p.m. at the Doré Gallery, New Bond Street, London. Mr. 
Reginald Farrar will deliver a discourse on “ The Changing Years.” 
All our members, associates and friends are cordially invited to be 
present. | 

The Council has inaugurated a special Bhikkhu Fund to be devoted 
solely to the maintenance of a bhikkhu inthis country. Subscribers 
may definitely mark their donations to this end. 
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Religion without Machinery. 


Att along the hillsides and down in the deep valleys, 
no temple is to be seen. No spire lifts its head out of 
the billowy clumps of foliage filling the dales, no minaret 
or mosque gleams amid the greenery fringing every 
hamlet. And yet religion is not absent. It is probably 
the most potent force in the lives of these simple 
peasants, so gentle in disposition, so silent in their goings 
and comings, so reverent in word and deed. And the 
power of that religion is the more real that it needs to 
cherish it neither priest nor ritual nor sacred fane. For 
the Sinhalese among the hills have never shared the 
delusion that aught can really avail, save the Buddha in 
their own hearts. 

Not that they despise symbols. They love them so 
well that the least artifice serves, for they take them 
direct from nature unadorned by art or craft. ‘Their 
most sacred symbol is a tree. Miles away to the East, 
there is indeed one dagaba, one bell-shaped monument 
enshrining some holy relic, but the temple itself is but an 
open space roofed by the blue vastness above, and 
hemmed in by the Temple trees (Plumeria acutifolza), 
whose rich fragrance saturates the air that blows over 
the surrounding rice-fields with sweetness—Nature’s 
incense wafted over the holy place : 

‘* More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 


Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 
A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 
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The freight of holy feeling that we meet, 
In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 
From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest.” 


The plateau upon which the dagaba stands is reached 
by means of narrow tortuous paths along which run the 
clear rillets that feed the bright-green rice plantations ; 
and over these slender dams none but bare feet habitually 
tread. Indeed, for miles of territory no roadway has 
been made, all produce being carried away on the 
peasants’ heads, and things received in exchange brought 
back in the same way. Imagine a world divided into a 
little Switzerland on the one side,and North Wales on 
the other, but the peace of which has never been broken 
by the horn-blast of a tourist’s coach or a motor’s hooter, 
where all the by-ways and highways are worn down by 
naked feet, where there is no inn, where the scent of 
alcohol has never penetrated, where no police is needed, 
no butcher employed; for the white face in whose 
train these fruits of a dubious civilisation follow is seldom 
seen. 

One is able to see what may be evolved out of asimple 
folk, left undisturbed to live out a lofty religious code, 
unaware of theological dissension, untempted by greed. 
Gentleness is inbred in their very bones. Generosity, 
sharing out all they possess, has become second nature. 
To live among them is to obtain the same sense of 
perfect security as their birds have; and the conviction 
that happiness is not far when there is utter simplicity of 
life. 

The interminable wonder is how these straw-thatched 
rude huts can breed such sweet lives, but the secret of 
course is neither in the hut, nor the field of maize, nor 
the jungle, but in the influence, exerted upon them for 
over 2000 years, of the gracious example of one who gave 
up his life to save his brethren from the cause of sorrow 
and bring them into the Enduring Peace. As you 
return from where you have watched the glory of the 
sunset fading behind the violet peaks, you will hear the 
soft crooning of the ancient shastras, the weird chanting 
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of the beatitude of the good that overcometh evil, and 
the love that alone can conquer hate : 
‘«‘ Grievous is anger, harassing is hate; not there is the way of peace. 
To the heart freed of evil desire, to the forgiving spirit, to the soul 
whose love casts out all fear comes the dove of joy, the harbinger 
of peace.” 

A useful thread to bind around the arm before sleep, 
and when the singer wakes before the dawn, he will 
again turn his thoughts to one who accomplished the 
purpose he himself only strives to foster. On the way to 
and from the bartering-place, he will not be allowed to 
forget. There are four shrines upon the path along the 
mountain-side, and they need only to be briefly described, 
to show how Southern Buddhism, in its ethical emphasis, 
has stripped religion as barely as is consistent with the 
retention of any symbolism at all. 

Neara wide-branching tree whose thick foliage furnishes 
a welcome shade from the fierce heat of the tropical sun, 
will be seen a square plot of earth surrounded by a low. 
white-washed wall, rising from which is the Bo-tree (or 
Peepul— Ficus religiosa) raised from a cutting brought 
from the sacred city where grows the oldest and most 
revered tree in the whole world. In the four corners of 
the plot where a Bo-tree stands, will generally grow the 
fragrant Temple-tree, breathing everlasting incense as 
though in adoration of the sacred symbol. The Bo-tree 
is the Lord’s tree, it was under it that the Lord of the 
Three Worlds, by hard wrestling of spirit, won fruition 
of all his deeds of sacrifice and many loving lives laid 
down for others, and acquired the secret of perfect peace. 

The whole story of that perfect life is suggested by 
that Bo-tree ; its thin aspen-like foliage rustles in the 
slightest breeze, and its peculiar lisp of leaves, awakened 
by the wooing of the wandering wind, is full of magical 
music and subtle suggestion to the Buddhist devotee. He 
picks one of the deliciously-scented blossoms of the 
Plumeria, and taking it in his folded hands places it 
reverently upon the stone slab intended for these offer- 
ings. Then retiring and kneeling upon the sward, his lips 
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move as he quietly utters the verses of adoration of the 
Ever-Blessed Master of Wisdom: ‘‘ Namo Tassa Bha- 
gavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa.” These were pro- 
bably the first words he lisped as he played at his 
mother’s feet when a babe; they will be the last he 
utters as he goes out unfearing into the world of shining 
devas, thence to take up the burden of incarnate life 
again. Butas practice is the outcome of praise to the 
Buddhist, after repeating the Pali verse of adoration he 
renews the old vows, the five precepts, the keeping of 
which is required of every layman. , The five rules have 
been summarised by Sir Edwin Arnold as follows : 
‘‘ Kill not—for Pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 

The meanest thing upon its upward way. 

Give freely and receive, but take from none 

By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 


Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie; 
Truth is the speech of inward purity. 


Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse ; 
Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Séma juice. 


Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit.” 

To the Buddhist, the life of the missionary in so far 
as it agrees with these precepts seems only to confirm his 
own religion; but in so far as it conflicts with them, in 
guns and whisky-bottles and violation of treaties, it only 
serves to demonstrate the inferiority of the foreign ethic. 
If Christianity is ever to assist in the strengthening of 
religious life in Ceylon, it must be by way of supplementing, 
not supplanting, Buddhism ; of amplification, not destruc- 
tion, for the two evangels are so intrinsically identical, 
that observation daily shows how it is those most faithful 
to the gospel of Gautama the Buddha who are nearest to 
the code of the ‘‘ God of Galilee”; and those most 
endued with the spirit of Christ will find nothing alien in 


the utter invincible lovingness of the Elder Brother of 


our common Aryan race. 
J. Tyssut Davis. 
(Late Principal of Ananda College, Colombo.) 
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Che Basis of Peace. 


For our present purpose we will take two things as 
granted ; first, that War with all its attendant horrors 
is bad, cruel and debasing, and, therefore, undesirable ; 
and secondly, that Peace with its joys, being the opposite 
of War, is most excellent and desirable. Assuming this 
much, we propose to search out some method by means 
of which War may be utterly annihilated, and its place 
taken by perpetual Peace with its infinite vista of 
progress. 

It is obvious that some method is necessary. The 
human mind is so constituted, that it is affected by no 
innovation that is not persistently presented in some 
systematic and coherent manner. Every age has had 
its thinkers to weave their dreams of peace into visions 
of Republics, Utopias and Arcadias ; but none of these 
disjointed efforts has borne fruit, for the simple reason 
that the soil has not been prepared for their reception. 
Mankind is a garden, and its finest blooms cannot come 
until the whole has been carefully cultivated in the right 
way. That is the object of our search—the right method 
of cultivation for the delicate blossom of Peace. 

In the history of the human race how have the truly 
great, that is to say, the lasting changes as distinct from 
the merely temporary, been effected ? Let us take one 
or two of the outstanding landmarks and examine them. 
The art of Greece, the standard of esthetics for all time, 
could have arisen in no other age and amongst no other 
people ; it is the result of blending a religion, laden with 
the fragrance of the beauty of Nature, with a democracy 
full of keen intellectuality. The rise of Christianity was 
based upon the yearning for liberty and happiness of a 
democracy crushed beneath the tawdry load of a decadent 
and bestial materialism. The growth of Science, the 
wresting from Nature of her secret wonders, is founded 
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upon the innate curiosity and thirst for truth of a people 
who had outgrown their gods and were making new ones. 
These three far-reaching changes were democratic in the 
fullest sense of the word, they depended in no wise upon 
the whims of princes or the wisdom of legislatures, their 
foundation was the temperament of the people. That 
same foundation will, and must, serve for the coming of 
World Peace, the most sublime of all the dreams that 
have ever enriched the brain of man. 

What is War but the direct result of the sensual 
glorification of the ego? Victory, lordship, empire 
and the rest of them prove upon examination to be 
composed of nothing but the gross lust of the great 
“Tam,” decked out with the flimsiest of tinsels ; and, 
like all lusts, they serve but to pile misery upon misery. 
World Peace must therefore arise from the subjugation 
of the ego, from the higher thinking and higher doing 
of humanity; in other words, an advance in morality 
must be the forerunner of Peace. Morality is no 
exception to the law of rhythms; it does not sweep 
onward at a level speed, but has its alternate phases of 
progress, stagnation, decadence and renewed progress ; 
it is like a climber towards the light; it climbs up a 
space, then, proud of its accomplishment, it relaxes its 
efforts, it makes no progress and finally slips down a 
little ; a new effort is made, and with a burst of energy 
the lost ground is regained and the advance continues. 

The method which we seek, then, is the stimulus 
which will urge morality to make the necessary leap 
forward. We have to find that system of blended ideas 
which will induce an ethical enthusiasm in mankind and 
permanently elevate its temperament; in other words, 
we have to find the right religion. 

All religions, no matter how absurd and foolish they 
may appear, whether we believe in them or disbelieve 
in them, have one fundamental excellence. That 
excellence may be, and often has been, obscured in a 
greater or lesser degree by excrescences ; nevertheless it is 
there at the very roots. This excellence is comprised 
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in the two words “ Be Good ”’—the one fundamental 
message which every religion seeks to instil into the 
heart of humanity. According to the broad methods by 
which religions seek to teach this simple lesson they 
may be divided into two classes. There are first of all 
those in which the theistic conception of the cosmos is 
predominant; they wander away from the present life, 
the regulation of which is their raison d’étre, and dabble 
in the supernatural, in the origin of the universe and in 
the prospects of some life on the other side of the grave. 
The second class is devoted wholly to the problems 
of this present life; their whole energy is devoted 
to the alleviation of actual existence and not frittered 
away on vain and visionary theories. As regards the 
creation of the universe and what follows death, this 
second class of religions maintains the purely agnostic 
view ; it says frankly that we do not know, cannot know, 
and, moreover, that there would be no gain if we did 
know. The first class of religions, the theistic, comprises 
every religion from the Animism of the savage to the 
Christianity of the European, except one; Buddhism 
forms the second class, and stands alone, unique in the 
history of ideas. 

Let us examine the first class of religions, and ascertain 
how much they can be expected to do towards preparing 
humanity for the establishment of World Peace. We 
know that they mean well, they intend to make men good ; 
the point is how far can and do they fulfil their inten- 
tions, if atall ? We must observe, however, that national 
morality is but the reflection of the morality of the 
individuals composing the nation, and it is useless to 
expect a cessation of war, that is to say, national strife, 
unless individuals cease first of all to strive amongst 
themselves. The individual ego must be thoroughly 
subdued before we can hope to check the national ego. 

Keeping this in mind, we will examine the first class, 
the ideas current throughout by far the greater portion of 
the globe. All theistic concepts deal with the super- 
natural; at the best, therefore, they are but guesses at 
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the unknowable. Suppose yourself placed ina garden 
surrounded by a very high and unclimbable wall, so that 
you could never hope to see anything of the world beyond. 
You might spend the whole of your life, and more, in 
making guesses, each different from the preceding one, as 
to the exact constitution of the surrounding country which 
you can never hope to see, and so can never prove which 
guess was right and which wrong. It is not necessary to 
dwell here upon the idiotic waste of time such a pro- 
cedure would entail, except to notice the infinite number 
of guesses that are possible, and the hopelessness of 
verifying any one of them. That hopelessness is increased 
a thousandfold when, instead of guessing at concrete 
possibilities, such as the landscape hidden by a garden 
wall, we seek to make guesses at what lies on either side 
of life, at the unthinkable, the infinite, the absolute, and 
the eternal. Here, then, we have a fundamental disad- 
vantage inherent in any theistic concept. It is capable 
of infinite variations, all equally plausible. Somebody 
has only to make a fresh guess, to satisfy a few people 
that he is right, and a new sect comes into existence ; 
another person makes a slightly different guess, a new 
sect arises, and so the process goes on entailing an ever- 
increasing number of sects and creeds, each sure of its 
own supreme excellence, full of ecstatic enthusiasm, 
anxious to convert all and sundry, and profoundly jealous 
of its rivals. What more fruitful source of strife could 
be desired ? 

True, the fundamental excellence underlies all these 
variations, but how can that excellence be realised when 
ideas are presented in such a wrangling mob? To carry 
weight with humanity at large, they must be presented 
with consistent homogeneity, otherwise they are received 
with suspicion and lose the greater part, if not all, of 
their force. 

Again, any variation of the theistic concept is, as we 
have seen, a guess, a leap in the dark. It may be right, 
or on the other hand, it may be wrong, we cannot abso- 
lutely prove jt in either case; and so the average man, 
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who is not endowed with an unusual amount of credulity, 
is apt to dismiss them all, with the result that the real 
message which is intended to reach him through the 
medium of these ideas is lost, and he remains on the same 
level of morality as before, without any hope of improve- 
ment. The foundations upon which current ideas are 
built are therefore, to say the least of it, shaky ; they do 
Not inspire us with any confidence as to the value of 
those ideas as a means of permanently raising the moral 
tone of humanity to the high level which is our goal. 
Perhaps, however, some miracle of construction in the 
building itself will counterbalance the defects of these 
foundations. We shall see. 

A necessary component of theism is obviously sacer- 
dotalism. Ideas which deal with the supernatural are 
beyond the grasp and understanding of the ordinary man, 
and, therefore, professional expositors are required to 
keep those ideas from falling into decay. Unfortunately 
the layman is almost sure to be jealous of this professional 
expounder of the unknowable, if not for his spiritual, then 
for his financial, advantages, especially if the expositor 
does not appear to be a very superior sort of a being, and 
enjoys a large income into the bargain. Moreover, the 
average man dislikes having a teacher set over him. In 
his heart of hearts he prefers to think for himself, and it 
is always simple things rather than abstruse subtleties, 
which have the greatest effect on mankind. And then 
sacerdotalism offers an almost unequalled field for corrup- 
tion, in which case the disadvantages we have mentioned 
are increased a hundredfold. All that even an honest 
and high-principled sacerdotalism can do, is to force a 
thin veneer of goodness upon the exterior of humanity ; 
from its very nature it cannot penetrate right into the 
heart, and so attain some higher level of thought and 
action. 

If sacerdotalism is the column supporting the 
theistic concept, then ritualism is the decoration. By 
ritualism, let us observe, we do not mean the practices 
of any one sect, but the outward forms of worship and 
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propitiation indulged in by every creed and sect. It 1s. 


plain that some sort of a ritual is an absolute necessity 
with any system, having as its basis the idea of a 
supreme omnipotence from which all things proceed, 
and which must therefore be propitiated in order that 
benefits may be received and evils avoided. It is, as we 
have already stated, something in the nature of a decora- 
tion, and although decoration is all very well in 
moderation, yet when it is indulged in to excess, as is 
very often the case, it becomes a primary instead of a 
secondary matter ; it obscures essential things, and may 
even weaken the whole structure. Moreover, in matters 
of decoration, tastes differ; what is hideous to one is 
beautiful to another; and so it is with ritualism; one 
man’s worship is another’s superstition, and to a third is 
arrant blasphemy. Ritualism, then, cannot but add tothe 
world’s stock of jealousies and hatreds, a state of affairs 
hardly likely to pave the way to Peace. 

So far we have examined the foundations and outward 
structure of current religious ideas, and we have found 
that, in every essential point, the promotion of strife 
and ill-feeling ratcher than of Peace is the obvious out- 
come of the prevalence of such ideas. We will, however, 
turn to the interior of this building. Peace concerns this 
world alone, and, as we have seen, it is purely a matter 
which concerns the moral temperament of humanity. 
We will therefore examine the views advanced by 
current ideas, first in regard to this present life, and 
secondly as to morality. 

Part and parcel of every theistic concept is the idea 
of a heaven, a place where everything is perfect. 
Undoubtedly this is very beautiful, yet it is but a vision, 
and no more satisfying to present needs than any other 
vision. A starving man may dream of a gorgeous feast, 
but he is certain to wake up as hungry as ever. It is 
happiness, the twin sister of morality, that mankind 
needs ; the theistic systems offer happiness, perhaps, some 
day, somewhere, but certainly not in this world ; what 
deeper abyss of pessimism could we have? If we are 
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in need of comfort and help, do we go to a pessimist 
rather than to an optimist? However well meaning 
the former may be, he is repellent. Theism may have, 
and undoubtedly has, as we have seen, an excellent 
purpose, but how can it hope to attract the heart of 
mankind, when it admits its helplessness to do anything 
with the miseries of the world to-day ? 

And then, as regards morality, it tells mankind to be 
good, but what reason does it give for being so, in 
preference to submitting to the gaudy allurements of 
evil? It simply says “ Be good and you will go to 
heaven ; be wicked and you will go to hell.” Now this 
may be a potent form of argument with a child, when 
heaven is the near prospect of a jujube and hell the equally 
imminent prospect of punishment, but it can hardly be 
said to be an argument likely to have any lasting results 
with men and women. Even with the child it has no 
lasting effect, as the first opportunity for mischief proves. 
These are the things which really count in a religion, 
and although we admit that current systems mean well 
and have the highest motives, they have not, unfor- 
tunately, the strength to fulfil their proposals. Theism 
is in the same position as a man who might say, 
when remonstrated with for supplying a wheelbarrow 
instead of a motor-car, “I really meant it for a motor- 
car.’ We want a religion that will permanently raise 
the standard of mankind ; if it cannot do that we have 
no use for it. | 

From an examination of the inherent characteristics of 
the theistic system of urging man to be good, we there- 
fore find that, instead of teaching with any success the 
simplest ethical virtue, love one another, it ought, if our 
examination has been correct, actually attain the opposite 
effect of perpetuating strife. Actual observation will 
prove how far we have been correct in our deductions. 

Let us take the nations of Europe, who have had 
the advantages of the greatest of theistic concepts for 
nearly two thousand years. Hereare the so-called Great 
Powers, the nations who have won for themselves great 
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empires. And how have these glorious empires been 
acquired? By War. Every square inch has been 
bought at the cost of the slaughter, subjugation, freedom 
and happiness of multitudes of weaker peoples. Take 
the histories of these great nations; there is not a 
page but is soaked with the blood of millions; not a 
chapter but conjures up some sickening vision of ghastly 
brutality. Even now, in this advanced age of wireless 
telegraphy and similar wonders, we see on all sides a 
mad race for supremacy in butchery. The last penny 
is wrung from the people in order that each nation may 
be armed to the teeth ; and finally, we have the British 
Navy, the most ingenious, terrible and costly organisa- 
tion for the destruction of human life that the world has 
ever seen. 

The life of the people themselves is but an echo of 
this mad shriek of strife. Every man is at war with 
his neighbour. There is the war of the classes, the 
strife of capital and labour, the clash of creeds (there are 
nearly three hundred different Christian denominations), 
and the mad race for wealth, which means the success 
of one and the ruin of many. On all sides there is 
unrest arising out of nothing but the grosser passions of 
jealousy, hatred and greed. What a mockery is this talk 
of World Peace! 

Obviously something is wrong; the morality of the 
average European is but little removed from that of the 
brute beast. May we not declare that the blame must 
be laid at the door of his religion, the sole business of 
which is to make man moral? But some may say that it 
is because the European has turned his back upon his 
religion and has become steeped in the destructive 
negations of scepticism, that this deplorable state of 
affairs has come about. The answer is obvious; what 
use has the world for a religion which does not attract 
adherents and cannot keep them when it has them ? 
Surely any religion worthy of the name will be so great, so 
beautiful and true, that it will be impossible for the average 
sane man to turn back when once he has seen its charms. 
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Before we will subscribe to the pessimistic view that 
humanity is incapable of any approach to perfection in 
this life, we will see if we cannot find a really successful 
religion, something that will not only tell men to be 
good, but will make all men good and keep them good. 
What are the characteristics of such a religion? Obviously . 
it will have none of the defects we have already found in 
the current ideas of the Western world. It will be non- 
theistic, that is to say, will belong to the second class of 
religions ; it will require neither priests nor ritual ; it will 
deal wholly with this present life on this very earth ; its 
heaven will be the ground which: all men tread; it will 
offer something now instead of problematical visions ; 
and, finally, it will make a simple, dignified appeal direct 
to the common sense of every man on the face of the 
earth. 7 

There is only one religion which fulfils these conditions, 
and that religion is Buddhism. That alone ignores the 
inessentials, and devotes its whole attention to the object 
of its existence—the betterment of man and the ameliora- 
tion of this life. On the subjects of creation, the existence 
of a supreme being, a life beyond the grave, it maintains 
a perfectly open mind ; it neither denies nor asserts ; it 
merely says that, for the purpose it has in view, they do 
not matter. It is the one religion which wholly dispenses 
with dogma and creed, and relies neither on priest nor 
ritual for its continuance.. Hence it is the most tolerant 
of all religions ; it welcomes all; it regards with indiffer- 
ence those things which to every other religion are 
matters of supreme importance. We may believe what 
we like about such things, but, so long as we are treading 
the Eightfold Path, all is well. It is what may be called 
a pure and unadulterated religion; it deals only with 
positive facts and not with hypotheses, and the result 
is that Buddhism alone of all religions welcomes all 
progress and all true knowledge. Whereas the ideal of 
the opinions current in the West is necessarily an 
unquestioning faith based upon comparative ignorance, 
no advance of knowledge can mar the truth or undermine 
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the authority of Buddhism. It is an ethos pure and 
simple. It says to mankind: ‘‘ You are unhappy; the 
reason of your unhappiness lies in the base desires of 
your heart; be purged of those desires, and you will 
be happy beyond your brightest dreams. Your actual 
present life will be a heaven or a hell; the choice rests 
with you alone. Nothing can save you from the hell 
that follows on the heels of base doing and base thinking ; 
nothing can take from you the heaven which is the 
immediate result of right doing and right thinking. 
The simple Eightfold Path is the one road to bliss, 
and every man may walk upon it without the need 
of any guiding hand.” 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let us 
see how far Buddhism fulfils its promise. Burma is its 
present stronghold, and, from a study of that country, we 
may judge the results of Buddhism. Burma has no 
history in the ordinary sense that history is a record of 
war; the only wars that have sullied the land are those 
fought in self-defence against the aggression of greedy 
‘empire builders.” What a contrast to the records of 
the great Western nations! And do the Burmese them- 
selves indulge in the madness of the internecine strife of 
creed, class and commerce which is rampant in every 
other corner of the world ? Anyone who knows anything 
of the Burmese, knows that they are the most peaceful, 
moral and happy of peoples; in fact they are the finest 
example we could have of the benefits of Correct Under- 
standing, Correct Aim, Right Speech, Right Action, 
Proper Livelihood, Proper Effort, Wise Recollectedness, 
and Wise Restfulness. 

Peace, then, must be founded on the temperament of 
mankind ; a system is necessary to raise that tempera- 
ment, and, of all the systems which have arisen, Buddhism 
with its Noble Eightfold Path alone holds out any Hope 
to the world. 

Marr Murray. 
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Asoka, the Great Buddhist 
Emperor. 


AT the present day, when Socialism and Democracy 
are overspreading the earth, it is pleasant to turn to 
ancient India and the history of Asoka the Great, that 
mighty practical vindicator of benevolent despotism. It 
would be well, first of all, to give some account of the 
social and religious condition of India at the time of the 
Buddha, for it is only by comprehending the state of 
things that rendered the Maurya empire possible, that 
we can justly estimate Asoka. Ancient Indian life was 
chiefly a life in village communities ; large towns were 
the exception, not the rule. The description of the 
ancient Indian village reminds us of the conditions pre- 
vailing among other Aryan races that had reached the 
same stage of culture. Land was the possession of the 
family, not the individual, as in copyholdings in England ; 
a single inherited share would supporta family. In very 
early times we find the youngest son succeeding to the 
paternal estate, as by the law of Borough English, but 
this custom appears to have soon fallen into abeyance, 
for it is generally a sign of an unsettled migratory state 
of society. The common land lay beyond the village, 
and was divided into family holdings separated from each 
other by irrigation channels, so that the field resembled 
the patched garment of an ascetic. Alienation of land 
was rare; the only cases recorded are sales of what in 
medizval England would be called essazt or cleared land. 
Mother Earth was a dread deity, no man might part with 
that portion of-her surface which he had inherited from 
his fathers and which was hallowed by ancestral rites. 
Beyond the cultivated fields lay the grazing ground, 
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where the villagers’ cattle were sent to pasture under 
the care ofa herdsman ; the occupations of herdsman and 
plough-maker being the only signs of division of labour 
in the Indian village. Beyond the pasture, again, lay the 
sacred grove, the abode of the meditating rishis who 
produced India’s immortal philosophies. 

In the Vinaya, or Canon Law of the Buddhist books, 
we read that the Vihara, or abode of the Disciples, was 
not to be so near a town or village that the brethren 
would be distracted in meditation, nor so far off that 
laymen could not resort to them for religious instruction. 
The head of the village was the intermediary between his 
fellow villagers and the central government. He presided 
at the santagara, or village assembly, and directed the 
labours of the people. His office was sometimes 
hereditary, and sometimes elective. The only tax 
imposed was a land tax, and for the collection of this 
the headman was responsible. When we read that the 
king granted the revenue of eight villages to the flower- 
seller Sumana for his courageous devotion to the Buddha, 
we are to understand that the king alienated a portion of 
his own revenue, not that an extra tax was imposed. We 
find no trace as yet of ‘‘ raja kariya,” or forced labour, but 
we do find villagers joining together for the making of 
roads and even parks. Economic pressure was not yet 
felt, nor had the Indian peasant been driven by over- 
taxation into the hands of the money-lender. Crime was 
rare, although we read of outlaws in the wide forest land 
beyond the villages and towns. 

In the towns we also find economic conditions 
simple. In the centre of the city stood the raja’s 
palace with its royal dwellings, usually three houses, 
just as we read that the Buddha’s father, Suddhodana, 
caused three stately mansions to be built for his son. 
The royal gardens and the barracks of the guards 
and court officials formed the royal city, the whole 
being enclosed by a wall. In the Jatakas, or records of 
the former incarnations of the Buddha, we find only 
wooden buildings mentioned, but by the Buddha’s time 
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stone was beginning to be used. The houses of the 
citizens usually abutted directly on the street, although 
the mansions of the rich probably had gardens at the 
rear. Princes and wealthy merchants like Anathapindika, 
the great patron of the Buddhist Order, often dwelt in 
lofty seven-storeyed mansions imitated from the Chaldean 
zeggarats, but in India apparently used solely as dwelling- 
houses. A remarkable feature of many cities were the 
lofty topes or stiipas, vast dome-shaped mausoleums 
erected over the ashes of famous kings, and over the 
relics of the Buddha, who was honoured as a king of 
kings. These topes were probably a development of the 
ancient burial cairn, and it is worth noticing that they 
were monuments of kings and not of Brahmins. The 
different trades were organised in guilds, associations of 
merchants, and craft mysteries. Among the craft-guilds 
we find those of weavers, workers in metal, workers in 
ivory, clerks, potters, elephant drivers, barbers, cooks, 
confectioners, and bath attendants. Hot-air baths were 
found in every city in the Buddha’s time, and it is 
probable that the Turkish bath originated in India. The 
various guilds were supervised by the royal treasurer, 
who claimed the right of interference even in the 
domestic affairs of the guildsmen. The currency was 
of copper, gold and silver coins being unknown ; credit 
was largely used, bills of exchange and credit notes being 
mentioned in the Buddhist books, but a banking system 
was entirely wanting ; merchants hoarded their bullion, or 
buried it in secret places. 

It is very important to note that the caste system had 
not yet developed to the exuberance that marks its 
revival after Sankaya’stime. We read of four castes, the 
Brahmins, the Kshatriyas (or warriors), the Vaisyas and 
the Siidras. The last two were considered low, and certain 
occupations, such as basket weaving, cart making, and 
bird catching were in their hands ; but between the two 
higher castes of priests and warriors there was absolute 
equality. We read of Brahmins and Kshatriyas eating 
together and even inter-marrying. The picture we get 
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from Buddhist accounts is far different from that of the 
later Brahmin records, which represent the kings as 
being wholly subordinate to the Brahmins. The Brahmin 
legend of the incarnation of Vishnu as Parasu Rama, 
the slayer of the Kshatriyas, would seem to indicate the 
recollection of a time which the Brahmins wished 
forgotten, when kings were the patrons and not the 
servants of the priests. 

The political organisation of India in the Buddha’s 
time differed widely from that in subsequent ages. We 
have great monarchies growing up, but many small 
republican states survived. The chief kingdom was 
that of Magadha, in the vicinity of modern Behar, with 
its capital Rajagriha, soon to be replaced by Pataliputra, 
the modern Patna, on the site of Pataligrama, or Trumpet- 
Flower Village, which Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, 
was building as a frontier fort against the Vajjian 
confederation. To the south of Magadha lay Kosala, 
with its capital Savatthi, the site of which is as yet 
unidentified, but which was famous as the kingdom of 
Pasenadi and the abode of Anathapindika, both renowned 
patrons of the Buddha. Benares, formerly the capital of 
a flourishing kingdom, had become the bone of contention 
between Magadha and Kosala. Further south, in 
Rajputana, was the kingdom of Avanti, with its capital 
Ujjain. West of Magadha lay the land of the 
Vajjian confederation of eight clans, a republic over 
which three consuls ruled by rotation. The capitals were 
Mithila and Videha, near the modern Janakpur. In this 
confederation we have records of a complicated system 
of judicial administration—justices, lawyers, rehearsers of 
the law-maxims, the council of representatives of the eight 
clans, the general, the vice-consul and the consul himself. 
Appeals could be carried from one court to another, the 
final decision resting with the consul. 

On the borders of Nepaul dwelt the proud Sakya 
clan, with its capital Kapilavastu. Here reigned the 
righteous king Suddhodana, and the Buddha was born 
as hisson. The Sakya country was a limited monarchy, 
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although the office of raja was hereditary. Probably the 
kingship was like that of Sparta ; the raja was commander- 
in-chief of the army, but he consulted the santagara, or 
tribal assembly, on all affairs of policy. The site of 
Kapilavastu has been identified with practical certainty 
among the various ruins in the neighbourhood, and the 
excavations of General Cunningham have dissipated the 
absurd hypothesis that the Buddhist record is a tissue of 
lies and perverted nature-myths. The Sakya territory 
probably contained about a million inhabitants, and, 
although not the largest of the nations, was formidable 
on account of the proud and warlike character of its 
inhabitants. To the north of the Sakyas dwelt the small 
tribe of Mallas, whose capital, Kusinadra, not yet identified, 
was the scene of the Buddha’s death. 

We may therefore sum up the political situation 
of the Buddha’s time, as a tendency on the part of the 
monarchies to absorb the small republics. From what 
we have said about the relative position of the Brahmin 
and Kshatriya castes, it should be evident how a teacher 
born in the latter caste could found a system destined to 
pass beyond the bounds of India, and become a great 
world-religion. For the Kshatriyas were not mere 
fighting men. In the Brahminic books we find King 
Janak of Mithila discussing the profoundest philosophic 
questions with the sage Yajnavalkya. The custom of 
kings to abdicate and spend their old age in forest 
retreats testifies to the philosophic spirit that animated 
the Indian people as a whole. The growth of great 
monarchies had already given rise to the India of a 
golden age under a chakravartin, or benevolent despot. 
This ideal ruler is represented as a king of kings, a 
righteous man who ruled in righteousness, lord of the 
four quarters of the earth, invincible, the protector of his 
people, possessed of the seven treasures, that is, the 
Treasure of the Wheel, the Gem Treasure, the Elephant 
Treasure, the Horse Treasure, the Woman Treasure, 
the Wonderful Adviser and the Wonderful Treasurer. 
The Wheel (Chakra) is the emblem of sovereignty, it 
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passes over the world, and all the beings of the earth pay 
honour to the supreme Over-man, who preaches the laws 
of morality, and rules the world by force of virtue, 
without stick or sword. The king is further described 
as being long-lived and handsome beyond other men, 
and we are further told that just as a father is near and 
dear to his sons, so the King of Glory was beloved by all 
his subjects, Brahmins and laymen alike ; and just as his 
sons are near and dear to a father, so all his subjects 
were beloved of the King. When the King drove in 
his chariot, the people said, “ Drive slowly, O charioteer, 
that we may look upon our king for a longer time,”’ 
and the King said, “‘ Drive slowly, O charioteer, that I 
may look upon my people for a longer time.”’ 

Here we have the ideal of Indian political science, a 
king pre-eminent in righteousness, ruling over a world 
of perfect harmony, and surrounded by all the gorgeous 
_ splendours of state, with palaces of gold and ramparts of 

jewels. Truly a grand and splendid dream, to which we 
of the modern West, exercised by all kinds of social 
problems, may turn with delight and hope. This 
aspiration for a temporal Messiah the Buddha fulfilled in 
a nobler way, by reigning in the hearts of men, and 
founding a Kingdom of Righteousness independent of 
time and place. Indian philosophers had already 
advanced beyond.the crude polytheism of the Vedas, and 
the splendid theology of the Upanishads sets forth the 
doctrine of the absolute unity of the Kosmos. But this 
advanced thought existed only for the learned few; the 
people were left steeped in the grossest animistic beliefs. 
The Buddha’s mission was to carry the philosophy of the 
Upanishads to its logical conclusion, and to state it in 
a practical way understood of the people. 

The first note of the new movement was a revolt 
against caste. Clearly, if all things are the parts of a 
whole, caste must be an institution purely conventional, 
and not an absolute law of the universe. The Buddha 
was never tired of ridiculing Brahmin pretensions founded 
on birth. He declared the true Brahmin was the good 
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man, to whatever family or race he belonged. The great 
Sakya sage founded the first world-religion, when he 
declared, “ Na jatya Brahmano hoti, na jatya Vasalo 
hoti; kammena Brahmano hoti, kammena Vasalo hoti.” 
He divided society into two—laymen and Samanas or 
Bhikkhus—an association, like Aristotle’s state for the 
attainment of the highest good, but, unlike his, open to 
any human being who would vow to observe the moral 
precepts obligatory on a Samana. In immortal words he 
declares: ‘‘ Just as when the great rivers, the Ganges, 
the Yamuna, the Mahi flow into the great ocean— 
abandon their old names and old descent, and bear only 
the name of the great Ocean, even so the four castes, in 
accordance with the law taught by the Perfect One, 
forsake their homes for the homeless state, leave behind 
their old names and old descent, and are called Samanas, 
sons of the Sakya race.’’ Again, he shows that the laws 
of caste are unknown in other countries, thereby evincing 
unerring political genius; for a local national cult must 
always become meaningless and die when brought into 
contact with others. Rome is an example of this. 

These facts have been dwelt upon at some length, but 
it is necessary to understand something of the nature of 
the Buddhist movement to understand Asoka. Nearly 
every modern man, unless he is a Hindu, a Parsi or a 
Jew, is a member of some world-faith that ignores 
distinctions of race, and if it is difficult for us to realise 
a state of society when stranger and enemy were 
synonymous terms, it is equally hard to do full justice 
to the genius that first broke down these artificial barriers 
between different sections of humanity. 

It falls outside our subject to trace in detail the history 
of India from the time of the Buddha to that of Asoka ; 
enough has been said to show that in the Buddhist 
religion we have the beginnings of a united India. 
Alexander’s invasion was the first episode that drew 
aside the veil that had long screened the East from the 
West. Some modern historians have been disposed to 
see in Alexander nothing but a savage conqueror, inflated 
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with megalomania and bent only on destruction. Eastern 
tradition and folklore do him more justice. It was 
the misfortune of the Macedonian hero that his short 
career gave him time to do little more than destroy exist- 
ing empires and institutions. There is no doubt that he 
dreamed of a new civilisation, a mingling of East and 
West, which should combine the best elements of both. 
He had already planned the settlement of Greeks in 
India and Persia and of Orientals in Greece. The 
historian must for ever regret the untimely death of this 
most original conqueror, the success of whose experi- 
ments would have altered the whole destiny of the 
human race, probably for the better. 

India was the latest of the Macedonian conquests and 
the first to rebel. A year after Alexander’s death, the 
Panjaub revolted under the leadership of Chandragupta 
and massacred the Macedonian garrisons. This great 
leader of Indian nationalism next turned against the 
kingdom of Magadha, conquered and slew its king, and 
seated himself on the throne of Pataliputra. Magadha 
had greatly increased since the Buddha’s time, by the 
conquest of Kosala, Avanti and all the small republics, so 
that with the addition of the Punjaub, Chandragupta’s 
empire stretched right across north and central India. 
An immense empire like this enabled India to resist 
foreign invasion, and the Greek attack under Seleucus 
Nikator ended in a great victory for Chandragupta, who 
obtained an immense cession of territory in what is now 
called Afghanistan. The war ended in a peace and 
alliance between the two monarchs and Seleucus sent 
an embassy to Pataliputra. The Greek ambassador, 
Megasthenes, wrote a history of his Indian travels, a 
part of which survives. Amid much wild mythology | 
concerning one-eyed and one-footed men, we have in 
the fragments of Megasthenes quoted by other writers 
some valuable information. Thus, Arrian, quoting 
Megasthenes, says that Pataliputra stretched in the 
inhabited quarters to an extreme length of 80 stadia 
(nearly to miles), and that its breadth was 15 stadia 
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(nearly 2 miles). <A ditch 600 feet broad and 30 cubits 
deep encompassed it all round, and the wall was crowned 
with 570 towers and 64 gates. 

Of the reign of Bindusara the son of Chandragupta 
we know little. Fresh historical light appears with the 
accession of his son Asoka. ‘The authorities for the life 
of Asoka are the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, in Pali, 
preserved in Ceylon, and the Asoka Avadana, in Sanskrit, 
preservedin Nepaul. The last of these is a very late work 
and contains little of historical value. The Tripitaka and 
Commentary were preserved in Ceylon, the prose portions 
of the latter being translated into Singalese, and the verses 
left in the original Pali. An unknown Singalese scholar 
collected the portions of the Commentary referring to- 
Ceylon and wrote in Pali the Dipavamsa, or Island 
Chronicle. 

In the first century of our era Buddhaghosha, the great 
Buddhist saint and scholar, visited Ceylon, and retrans- 
lated the Singalese Commentary into Pali. In the same 
century Mahanama wrote the Mahavamsa or Great 
Chronicle, which contains many references to Asoka and 
his mission to Ceylon. Besides the works mentioned 
above, we have the famous rock inscriptions that Asoka 
caused to be cut in many parts of his empire, and which 
tell us important particulars of the policy, government 
and religion of the Emperor. Whatever their defects, 
the Ceylon Chronicles give much valuable information 
which archzology has since corroborated, and European 
scholars who used to scout the authority of pundits 
such as Sayana and Buddhaghosha, are now beginning 
to realise that men who lived nearest to the time and 
place of the events they describe are at least entitled 
to a respectful hearing. Much they may have 
- exaggerated, often they may have reported legends 
as history ; but, considering all things, we shall rather 
wonder at their accuracy and insight. It would appear 
that Asoka was ruling as viceroy at Ujjain at the time 
of his father’s death, and that he had a long contest 
with a brother for the throne. The Nepaul Asoka 
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Avadana says that Asoka put to death a great number 
of his brothers at his accession, and that the wife of one 
of these unfortunate princes was pregnant at the time. 
She escaped, and her son, Nigrodha was brought up a 
member of the Buddhist Order. The story continues 
that the youth afterwards visited his uncle’s court, and 
that it was by his preaching that the Emperor was. 
converted. Legendary lore gives us many details of the 
frightful cruelties of Asoka before his conversion to 
Buddhism. We are told that one day a lady of the 
royal harem broke off a branch of an asoka tree and 
offered it to the Emperor in mockery. The tyrant 
thereupon executed 500 women with his own hands. 
His ministers besought him to appoint an executioner ; 
and accordingly Asoka nominated a ruffian of notorious 
cruelty to the office. He likewise built a prison of 
attractive exterior to tempt men to enter, and gave 
orders that none should be allowed to leave it alive. 
One day, a Buddhist saint entered this prison, or 
“hell,” as it wascalled. The executioners flung the holy 
man into a cauldron of boiling filth, but a golden lotus 
sprang up beneath, and thus enthroned on the emblem 
of purity, he remained unscathed. Astonished by this 
miracle, the executioners reported the matter to the King, 
who forthwith destroyed the prison and abandoned his 
evil ways. To the modern mind, these legends rather 
miss their .mark; designed to glorify the moral 
regenerative powers of Buddhism, they asperse the. 
memory of a great Buddhist hero, by attributing to him 
cruelties that no subsequent reform could palliate. The 
modern Buddhist must feel relieved to find that we 
need not look upon Asoka as a fiend before his con- 
version, but rather. that his natural virtues deserved 
a fuller growth and enlightenment. 

We are told in the Rock Inscriptions that, in the 
early part of his reign, Asoka conquered the Kalingas, 
a tribe in the region of modern Bengal. Remorse 
for the sufferings inflicted on the people by this 
conquest filled the Emperor’s heart. He became a 
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Buddhist, and resolved that his conquests should hence- 
forth be peaceful ; like the Chakravartin, he would rule 
by righteousness without staff or sword. He tells us 
that he was converted in the ninth year of his reign, but 
did not develop much zeal until the eleventh year. It 
would seem that he assumed the dress and vows of a 
monk towards the end of his reign. In the Rupnath 
Edict he says :-— 

« For more than two years and a half I continued to be a hearer 
of the Law without exerting myself strenuously, a period, however, 
of more than six years has elapsed since I joined to Order and 
have strenuously exerted myself. The gods, who at that time, all 
over India, were regarded as true gods, have now become untrue 
gods. For this is the fruit of exertion, which is not to be obtained 


by the great man only; because even the small man can by 
exertion win for himself much heavenly bliss.” 


Asoka’s empire included the whole of the land of the 
Five Rivers, was bordered on the north by the 
Himalayas, stretched on the west to Afghanistan, on the 
east to the Bay of Bengal, while a line drawn from 
Pondicherry on the east coast to Cannanore on the west 
would mark the southern boundary of the Maurya 
dominion. The system of government was an absolute 
monarchy, the Emperor regarding himself as the father 
of his people. In the Provincials’ Edict Asoka says :— 


‘©All men are my children, and just as for my children I desire: 
that they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity in this world 
and the next, so for all men I desire the like happiness and pros- 
perity. There are individuals who have been put in prison or to 
torture. You must stop all unwarranted imprisonment or torture.” 


Again :— 


‘‘Many there are who suffer acts of violence. It should be 
your desire to lead such people in the right way. He who is 
indolent does not rise to his duty, and yet an officer should bestir 
himself, move forward, go on. The same holds good for your duty 
of supervision. For this purpose has this edict been inscribed here, 
in order that the officers in charge of the city may display perse- 
vering zeal to prevent unwarranted imprisonment or unwarranted 
torture of the citizens. And for this purpose, in accordance with 
the Dharma, every five years I shall cause to be summoned those 
men who are mild, patient, and who respect life, in order that 
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hearing these things, they may act in accordance with my instruc- 
tions. And the Prince of Ujjain shall for the same purpose 
summon an assembly of the same kind, but he must perform this 
duty every three years without fail.” 


This custom of summoning officials and learned men 
at stated intervals, to inform the king of all discoveries 
likely to benefit humanity, was an excellent feature of 
the administration of the Buddhist monarchs of India. 
The home provinces around Pataliputra were governed 
by the emperor directly ; the more distant provinces were 
under the rule of viceroys, viz., for the North-West 
the viceroy of Taxila, in the Rawal Pindi district, then a 
famous centre of learning; for Rajputana, the viceroy 
of Ujjain; for the southern provinces, the viceroy of 
Suvarnagiri, the site of which is as yet unidentified, the 
viceroy of the new Kalinga province reigning at 
Tamlik, and the viceroy of the north at Manju Pathan, 
on the site of Khatmandu, the present capital of Nepaul. 
Subordinate to these was a graduated hierarchy of 
officials (Mahamatra), rulers of hundreds of thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

A remarkable feature of Asoka’s government were the 
“ Censors of the Dharma,” a body of officials who con- 
stituted a court of appeal in cases of wrongfully inflicted 
imprisonment, and who also supervised the clergy and 
the general moral well-being of the capital. In the edict 
concerning the Censors, we read :— 


‘¢ Now in all the long ages past, officers known as Censors of the 
Dharma had never been appointed, whereas in the fourteenth year 
of my reign Censors of the Dharma were appointed by me. They are 
engaged among people of all sects in promoting the establishment of 
piety, the happiness and welfare of the lieges. They are engaged in 
promoting the welfare of my hired servants, of Brahmans, of rich 
and poor, and of the aged, and in removing hindrances from the paths 
of the faithful lieges. They are engaged in the prevention of wrongful 
imprisonment or chastisement, in the work of removing hindrances 
and of deliverance; considering cases where a man has a large 
family, has been smitten by calamity, or is advanced in years. Here 
at Pataliputra, and in all the provincial towns, they are engaged in 
the superintendence of all the female establishments of my brothers 
and sisters and other relatives.” 
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A pleasing feature of Asoka’s government was its care 
for the weaker aboriginal races. This shows how 
vastly superior Ancient India was to Modern Europe 
from a moral point of view, for care for weaker races is 
quite a modern development in European civilisation ; 
too often they have been regarded merely as savage 
beasts to be exterminated. In the Borderers’ Edict 
Asoka gives rules to his officials for the government of 
the aborigines :— 


“If you ask what is the King’s will concerning border tribes, I 
reply that my will is this concerning the borderers, that they 
should be convinced that the King desires them to be free from dis- 
quietude. I desire them to trust me and to be assured that the 
King bears them good will, and I desire that (whether to win my 
good will or merely to please me) they should practise the Dharma, and 
so gain this world and the next. Understanding this, do your 
duty, and inspire these folk with trust, so that they may be con- 
vinced that the King is unto them even as a father, and that, as he 
cares for himself, so he cares for them, who are the King’s 
children.” 


Taxation was heavy, the peasant being compelled to 
pay one-fourth of his produce to the state, for in India, 
then as now, the state was the sole proprietor of 
agricultural land. 

In the capital six local boards existed for the regu- 
lation of trade. The first board supervised the guilds of 
artisans, the second was concerned with foreigners, their 
proper lodgment, the provision of medical aid in cases 
of sickness, their cremation if deceased, the proper 
administration of their estates, and the transfer of the 
property to their relatives. A sharp eye appears to 
have been kept on all foreigners in the capital, for this 
same board was charged with providing an escort for 
them on entering and leaving the Empire. Like many 
Oriental monarchs, Asoka depended much on verbal 
reports of travellers and officials for his knowledge of 
distant provinces and foreign countries. The third 
board kept the register of births and deaths. The fourth 
regulated weights and measures and fixed the price of 
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goods. The fifth superintended manufactures, their 
quality and price, while the sixth board was entrusted 
with the levy and collection of taxes. Under Chandra- 
gupta, we read that evasion of the tax on commodities 
was punished with death. 

How far Asoka mitigated this severe code we do not 
know. It is certain that the death penalty was not 
abolished, for he granted three days’ respite to criminals 
sentenced to death, in order that they might prepare for 
their next existence, and we are also told that, on the 
occasion of any great national rejoicing, he granted 
reprieves to persons condemned on a capital charge. 

The defences of the Empire were not neglected. 
There were boards of admiralty and a war office divided 
into departments intrusted respectively with the pro- 
vision of arms, horses, elephants, and war chariots. The 
standing army, according to Strabo as quoted by Pliny, 
consisted of 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000. 
elephants, besides chariots. Each chariot was drawn by 
four horses harnessed abreast, and carried two fighting 
men and a charioteer. The elephants carried three 
warriors and the mahout. This was a formidable army 
for those days, but it must have been intended for 
purposes of defence and internal police only, as Asoka 
waged no wars of aggression after the conquest of the 
Kalingas. 

If his taxation was heavy, the people had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it was expended for their good. In 
Rock Edict Number II., the Emperor says :— | 

‘‘Everywhere in the dominions of His Majesty, and likewise in 
neighbouring realms, such as those of Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, 
and Keralaputra, in Ceylon, in the dominions of the Greek King 
Antiochus, and in those of the other kings subordinate to Antiochus 
—everywhere, on behalf of His Majesty King Priyadarsin, have 
two kinds of remedies been disseminated—remedies for men, and 
remedies for beasts. Healing herbs, medicinal for man and 
medicinal for beast, wherever they were lacking, have everywhere 
been imported and planted. In like manner, roots and fruits, 
wherever they were lacking, have been imported and planted. On 
the roads trees have been planted, and wells have been dug for 
the use of man and beast.” | 
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Roads appear to have been kept in splendid order, 
special officers being appointed to supervise them. For 
the generally flourishing condition of the Indian people 
we have the evidence of Fa Hien, the great Chinese 
Saint and traveller of the fifth century. He says :— 


‘“‘The people are numerous and happy, they have not to 
register their householders or attend any magistrates and their rules ; 
only those who cultivate the royal land have to pay a portion of 
the gain of it. If they want to go, they go; if they want to stay 
on, they stay. The king governs without decapitation or other 
corporal punishment. Criminals are simply fined according to the 
circumstances of each case. Even in repeated cases of attempts at 
wicked rebellion, they have only their right hands cut off. The 
king’s bodyguard and attendants all have salaries. ‘Throughout the 
whole country the people do not kill any living creature nor drink 
intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The only exception is 
that of the Chandalas. That is the name for those who are held 
to be wicked men and live apart from others. When they enter the 
gate of a city or a market place they strike a piece of wood to 
make themselves known, so that men know and avoid them, and do 
not come into contact with them. In that country they do not keep 
pigs or fowls, and do not sell live cattle. In the markets there are 
no butchers’ shops, and no dealers in intoxicating drink. Only the 
Chandalas are fishermen and hunters and sell flesh meat.” 


It is interesting to note that the humanitarian spirit of 
Asoka’s reign had increased under his successors, even 
to the abrogation of the death penalty. The existence 
of a pariah class does not imply the extensive division 
of the whole population into numerous castes, any more 
than the fact that we find a pariah class, the Etas, in 
Japan, would prove the same of the Japanese. 

Let us now consider what Asoka himself would have 
regarded as the most important part of his work, 
namely, his religious attitude and his efforts on behalf of 
Buddhism. We have already noticed the enthusiasm he 
evinced on behalf of his new faith and his zeal for its 
propagation. Here again, we are amazed at the 
marvellous breadth of mind of the great Emperor. He 
demands that all his subjects shall respect the Dharma. 
He speaks of the Dharma, the second Jewel of the 
Buddhist Triratna, as something understood of all men, 
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just as a Christian king or preacher might speak of the 
Gospel. In the edict on True Piety, he says — 


*‘ People perform various ceremonies on occasions of sickness, the 
weddings of sons, the weddings of daughters, the birth of children, 
and departure on journeys. On these and other similar occasions 
people perform many ceremonies, But at such times the woman- 
kind perform many corrupt and worthless ceremonies. Ceremonies 
certainly have to be performed, although that sort is fruitless. This 
sort, however—the ceremonial of true piety—bears great fruit; it 
includes kind treatment of slaves and servants, honour to teachers, 
respect for life, liberality to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, 
and others of the same kind, are called the ceremonial of piety.” 


Again, in the tenth edict, Asoka makes the Dharma the 
foundation of government and of all goodness, thus :— 


‘s His Majesty King Priyadarsin does not believe that glory and 
renown bring much profit, unless the people both in the present 
and the future obediently hearken to the Dharma and conform to its 
precepts. But whatever exertions His Majesty King Priyadarsin 
has made, all are for the sake of the life hereafter, so that everyone 
may be freed from peril, which peril is sin.” 


Again :— 
‘‘ The Dharma consists in these things, to wit, kind treatment of 


slaves and servants, obedience to father and mother, charity to 
ascetics and Brahmans, respect for the sanctity of life.” 


It is quite clear from this that Asoka, like his Great 
Master, the Buddha, regarded morality and religion as 
two things absolutely inseparable, indeed, as one and the 
same thing. The twelfth edict is worth quoting in 
full :— : 


‘His Majesty King Priyadarsin does reverence to men of all 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, by donations and various 
modes of reverence. His Majesty, however, cares not so much for 
donations or external reverence as that there should be a growth of 
the essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint 
of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect 
by disparaging that of another for trivial reasons. Depreciation 
should be for adequate reasons, because the sects of other people 
deserve reverence for one reason or another. By thus acting, a 
man exalts his own sect, and at the same time does service to the 
sects of other people. For he who does reverence to his own sect, 
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while disparaging all other sects from a feeling of attachment to his 
own, on the supposition that he thus glorifies his own sect, in 
reality by such conduct inflicts severe injury on his own sect. 
Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, hearkening to the law 
of others, and hearkening willingly. For this is His Majesty’s 
desire, that adherents of all sects should be fully instructed and 
sound in doctrine. The adherents of the several sects must be 
informed that His Majesty cares not so much for donations or 
external reverence, as that there should be a growth, and a large 
growth of the essence of the matter in all sects.” 


In this noble edict Asoka shows himself a truly 
benevolent despot. On the day he commanded such 
sentiments to be inscribed on the rock, he was a sublime 
philosopher, a true Chakravartin, “a righteous man, 
ruling in righteousness.’””’ When will the world as a 
whole reach his level? This broad tolerance has given 
rise to the question, was Asoka really a Buddhist ? Was 
he not rather a law unto himself? It is suggested that 
he was the founder of the religion afterwards known as 
Buddhism, but we do not think there can be the smallest 
doubt that Asoka was as true a Buddhist as any that ever 
lived. If there were any doubt, the Bhabra Edict would 
settle the point. It is an address to the Buddhist 
clergy :— 

“King Priyadarsin sends greetings to the Magadhan clergy, and 
wishes them prosperity and good health. Ye know, reverend sirs, 
how great is my respect for and devotion to the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha. Reverend sirs, all that has been said by 
the Venerable Buddha has been well said, and yet, reverend sirs, 


so far as I may give instructions on my own account to adduce the 
word of the Buddha, to wit, ‘ Thus the Good Law will long endure.’” 


Then follow certain citations from the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, which prove that the sacred books were not only 
in existence, but committed to writing. 

«¢ Those passages of the Law,” continues the Edict, ‘ were uttered 
by the Venerable Buddha, and I desire that many monks and nuns 


should frequently listen to and meditate upon these passages and 
that the laity should do the same.” 


It is evident that while Asoka was a devout Buddhist 
himself, he insisted on virtue as the essence of all 
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religions, so that none could urge sectarian scruples as an 
excuse for neglecting the moral law. No man in any 
country or age of the world could refuse assent to 
Asoka’s definition of the Dharma. “It requires harm- 
lessness, many good deeds, compassion, truthfulness, 
purity.” 

In the eleventh year of his reign he undertook 
pilgrimages to all the sacred places, to the Lumbini 
Grove, where the Divine Buddha was born of Queen 
Maha Maya Devi. Here Asoka erected a pillar with an 
inscription.' He likewise made offerings of money at the 
stupas or mausolea of Sariputra, the Captain of the Faith, 
to Ananda, the Beloved Disciple, to Maudgalyayana, and 
Maha Kasyapa. But at the stupa of Vakkula the 
Emperor offered only a single copper coin, for that he 
had not shared his merits, but had entered into complete 
Nirvana without striving to benefit other beings. The 
Emperor also visited Savatthi, and the Park of Jeta, 
where the Great Master dwelt frequently, and Benares, 
the Deer Park, where the Great Buddha, beating the 
Drum of Immortality, uttered his first discourse on the 
Turning of the Wheel of the Law. 

The Emperor’s Guru was Upagupta, the great saint who 
presided at the Third Council. Legends relate that the 
stiipa enclosing that portion of the Buddha’s relics received 
by the Sakyas was overgrown by trees, but that the lamps 
in the interior which had been lit some two hundred 
years previously were still burning, being maintained 
by guardian genii. They likewise relate that Asoka, 
lamenting that he had been born in an age when he 
could not behold the Buddha, was enabled by force of 
his merits to behold a radiant vision of the Master 
surrounded with the sixfold Buddha glories. 

Pataliputra became famous for its gorgeous religious 
ceremonials. Fa Hien writes :— 


‘‘The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with one 
another in the practice of benevolence and righteousness. Every 


1 See the frontispiece to this issue of the Buddhist Review. The identical pillar — 
was unearthed on Ist December, 1896. 
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year on the eighth day of the second month they celebrate a pro- 
cession of images. They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect 
a structure of five storeys by means of bamboos tied together. 
This is supported by a king-post with poles and lances slanting from 
it, and it is rather more than twenty cubits high, having the shape of 
atope. White and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped all round it, 
which is then painted in various colours. They make figures of 
devas with gold and silver and lapis lazuli grandly blended and 
having silken streamers and canopies hung out over them. On 
the four sides are niches, with a Buddha seated in each and a 
Bodhisattva standing in attendance on him. There may be twenty 
cars, all grand and imposing, but each one different from the others. 
On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the borders all 
come together. They have singers and skilful musicians ; they pay 
their devotions with flowers and incense. The Brahmins come and 
invite the Buddhas to enter the city. These do so in order and 
remain two nights in it. All through the night they have lamps 
burning, have skilful music, and present offerings. This is the 
practice of all the other kingdoms as well. The heads of families 
establish in the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines, 
All the poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widows, and 
childless men, maimed people and cripples and all who are diseased 
go to these houses and are provided with every kind of help, and 
doctors examine their diseases. They get the food and medicines 
which their cases require, and when they are better they go away of 
themselves.” 


It was in such virtuous joys that Asoka found relaxa- 
tion, instead of inflicting misery on men and animals by 
war and hunting. However much some European writers 
may ridicule the Ceylon Chronicle and proclaim its false- 
ness, there seems an intrinsic probability in the holding 
of the Third Great Buddhist Council by Asoka. Upa- 
gupta presided over this conclave summoned for the 
twofold purpose of arranging church government and 
spreading the Faith. Bhikkhus travelled in all directions, 
even to Egypt and Greece. Asoka boasts that Antiochus 
of Syria, Antigonus of Macedonia, Alexander ofEpirus, 
and Ptolemy of Egypt had received these religious 
envoys. It is an interesting question how far these 
distant lands were influenced by Buddhism. It is 
certain that Philo and Clement of Alexandria had at 
least heard the name of the Buddha. It is probable 


that there were a few Buddhists at Athens, and there 
8 
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can be no doubt that the Palestinian Essenes were of 
Buddhist origin, although not absolutely professing 
Buddhism. 

The name of this monastic community, so very 
un-Jewish in character, would seem to be derived from 
India. Josephus gives it in two forms, Essenes and 
Essaioi, and the plural of the Pali word Isi, a sage, is 
Isino or Isayo. At any rate, there was a large leaven 
of Indian thought in Palestine in the centuries immedi- 
ately before and after the time of Christ. The missions 
of Asoka nearer home were more successful. The 
Ceylon Chronicle relates that Majjhima, Moggala and 
Tissa were sent to the Himalaya region. Now the 
excavations at the Sanchi Tope have revealed the exist- 
ence of urns inscribed, “the ashes of the good man 
Tissa, apostle of the Himalaya region” ; two other urns 
similarly inscribed contained the ashes of Majjhima and 
Moggala. This is a most remarkable confirmation of 
the Ceylon Chronicle ; the writer Mahanama could not 
possibly have had access to the Sanchi remains ; all this 
history was preserved traditionally by the Ceylonese 
scholars. 

Buddhism was probably introduced into Burma at this 
time, and Ceylon had for its Apostle no less a person 
than Prince Mahinda the son of Asoka himself. 

We are told that previously to the introduction of 
Buddhism the Singalese had followed an immoral 
religion, probably some form of spirit worship. Tissa, 
the king of Ceylon, entered into friendly relations with 
Asoka, and received the religious embassy with great 
honour. The daughter of the king of Ceylon was 
extremely anxious to become a nun, but Mahinda could 
- not ordain her, as nuns can be ordained only by nuns. 
Now Mahinda’s sister, Sanghamitra was a nun, so King 
Tissa sent to Asoka to permit the princess to visit 
Ceylon, and to bring with her a cutting from the Bo- 
Tree. The princess embarked at Tamralipti, the modern 
Tamluk, carrying with her the cutting from the Sacred 
Tree. The Ceylon book gives a striking account of the 
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voyage and its marvels. ‘“ The vessel in which the Bo- 
Tree was embarked dashed briskly through the water ; 
and in the great Ocean, through the circumference of 
a league, the waves were stilled; flowers of the five 
different colours blossomed around it, and various melo- 
dies of music rang in the air.” Sanghamitra and Mahinda 
settled in Ceylon, and spent their lives in spreading the 
Faith. A second embassy, headed by his grandson 
Sumana, was sent by Tissa to Asoka to ask for relics 
to be enshrined in astiipain Ceylon. Asoka consented, 
and Sakra the archangel added the collar-bone of the 
Buddha which he took from the Chulamani stiipa. 

It appears quite impossible to maintain that Buddhism 
owes anything doctrinally to Asoka, that he resembled 
St. Paul rather than Constantine. The lukewarmness 
of his zeal for the first few years after his conversion 
would seem to show that, like Constantine, he had made 
an alliance with the rising power in the Empire. Of his 
subsequent piety and enthusiasm there can be no doubt. 
The Indian Avadana asserts that Asoka bestowed all his 
treasures (a thousand million gold pieces) and his Empire 
upon the Buddhist church when he was dying. The 
Emperor is made to say in striking stanzas :— 

“ This earth, encinctured by its sapphire zone, 
This earth, bedecked with gleaming jewels rare, 
This earth, of hills the everlasting throne, | 


This earth, of all creation, mother fair, 
I give to the Assembly. 


The blessing which attends such gifts be mine, 
Nor Indra’s halls nor Brahma’s courts I crave, 
_ Nor yet the splendours which round monarchs shine 
And pass away like rushing Ganga’s wave, 
Abiding not a moment. 
With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake, 
This gift of earth’s immeasurable sphere, 
I to the Saints’ assembly freely make ; 
And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 
A good that changeth never.” 


Thereupon the king changed his existence, and the royal 
ministers redeemed the Empire by the gift of a thousand 


million gold pieces. 
8—2 
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The last details to consider briefly are the monuments 


and buildings of Asoka. Speaking of the capital 
Pataliputra, Fa Hien says :— 


‘‘The royal palaces and halls in the midst of the city, which 
exist now as of old, were all made by spirits which he employed, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the gates and walls, and 
executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture work, in a way 
which no human hands in this world could accomplish.” 


So little has yet been done in the way of excavation 
at Patna, that it is difficult to form an accurate picture of 
Asoka’s architecture, but it was probably of the massive 
titanic type mingled of the Indian and Greek styles. 
When Hiouen Thsang visited India in the seventh 
century, Pataliputra had been destroyed by the White 
Huns, : 

The most enduring of Asoka’s monuments are the 
topes, or relic tumuli. The most famous of these, at 
Sanchi in Central India, is 200 feet high. Hiouen 
Thsang mentions one in Afghanistan of 300 feet, while 
Fa Hien saw in Ceylon a tope 500 feet high. They 
are dome-shaped, flattened at the summit, and sur- 
mounted by an altar which is crowned with a stone 
umbrella. The sides of the mausoleum contain figures 
of the Buddha enthroned, many of great artistic beauty. 
The plinth of the basement formed a circular path round 
the tope, where worshippers could walk and pay their 
devotions at the different shrines. A wall surrounded 
the tope, the gateways giving admittance to the sanctuary. 
The eastern gate at Sanchi is historically interesting, for 
the arch depicts in sculpture the mission to Ceylon setting 
out from Asoka’s capital and bearing the slip of the Bo- 
Tree. In the distance is the city of Tissa, king of 
Ceylon. All this proves that in substance at any rate 
the Chronicle is perfectly true. _ 

A remarkable feature of Asoka’s policy were the tall 
_ pillars which he set up in many parts of his Empire. Small 
pillars served as mile-stones along the magnificent roads 
connecting the different cities but, besides these, Asoka 
had a fondness for large inscribed monoliths. The 
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remains of several are found near the Sanchi Tope, 
but only two are found in an absolutely perfect state, to 
wit, the Bakhira pillar in the Muzaffarpur District, and 
the Lauriya Nandargarh pillar near Allahabad. The 
average height of these is over thirty-two feet. The 
capital is beH-shaped, and surmounted by a lion couchant. 
The base has an elaborate design of scroll-work, lotus 
and honeysuckle intertwined. Many other pillars more 
or less defaced have been discovered on sites famous in 
Buddhist sacred lore. 

The thirty-four Rock Edicts were inscribed in different 
parts of the Empire. Thus, forty miles from Peshawar, 
we have the fourteen edicts inscribed on a trap rock, ten 
feet high and twenty-four feet long. Another copy exists 
at Mansera in the Punjaub. Both these recensions are 
in a character resembling Persian, known as Karoshti, 
written from right to left. All the other inscriptions are 
in the Brahmi script, from which the later Devanagari 
is derived. Probably Asoka’s officials in the western 
provinces were Persians. We have another recension of 
the fourteen edicts at Kalsi on the Lower Himalayas. — 
Two recensions in the Bombay District are now almost — 
defaced. The earliest to be discovered by European 
scholars was the Girnar recension at Kathiawar. The 
two Bengal recensions contain the Borderers’ Edict, 
which is not found elsewhere. | 

It does not come within the scope of this article to 
trace the history of the fall of the Maurya Empire ; 
suffice it to say that the descendants of Asoka 
continued to reign for several generations. Surely 
Asoka’s claim to greatness is that he, even more than 
Marcus Aurelius, deserves the imitation of posterity. A 
monarch who felt remorse for suffering inflicted in war 
was morally centuries in advance of Modern Europe. 
Asoka shows us that modern democracies can prosper 
and be happy not by envy and hatred to people in the 
higher circles, but by love for a beneficent despot who 
really cares for their best interests. And such was King 
Asoka. The material welfare of the people was his first 
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thought. By extensive irrigation works, which excited 
the wonder of Greek travellers, he strove to stave off 
India’s greatest danger—famine. Law and order were 
strictly enforced, so that trade and industry might prosper, 
and wealth increase. The splendour of Indian cities 
amazed travellers who had seen Athens. 

The Emperor himself set the example of diligence. 
In Edict Number VI, he says :— 


‘¢T have arranged that at all hours and in all places—whether I 
am dining or in the ladies’ apartments, in my bedroom or in the 
palace gardens—the official reporters should keep me constantly 
informed of the people’s business, which business of the people I 
am ready to dispose of at any place. ... Immediate report must 
be made to me at any hour and at any place, for I am never fully 
satisfied with my exertions and my despatch of business. "Work I 
must for the public benefit—and the root of the matter is in exertion 
and despatch of business, than which nothing is more efficacious for 
the general welfare. And for what do I toil? For no other end 
than this, that I may discharge my debt to animate beings, and that 
while I make some happy in this world, they may in the next gain 
heaven. For this purpose have I caused this pious edict to be 
written, that it may long endure, and that my sons, grandsons, and 
great grandsons may strive for the public weal; though that is a 
difficult thing to attain, save by the utmost toil.” 

We may be sure that accessibility was not the least 
cause of Asoka’s popularity, for Orientals greatly value 
facilities for approaching their monarchs. 

Lastly, Asoka provided for the moral instruction of 
his people. Here again we see his greatness and 
superiority tq the rulers of Modern Europe. A zealous 
Buddhist, he was an enthusiast without bigotry, and 
could meet the requirements of all, by insisting only on 
those broad principles of ethics concerning which all 
religions agree. He was also psychologist enough to 
know that people will more readily follow that which ts 
agreeable than the reverse; and, by making religion 
attractive by gorgeous ceremonial, and intertwining it 
with the ordinary lives and pleasures of the people, he 
ensured its finding its way to their hearts. To-day, in 
Europe, a foolish sectarian bigotry renders such efficient 
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instruction of the people impossible, to the great detriment 
of modern civilisation. 

It was inevitable that legends should gather round the 
name of the King ; that we should read of how he covered 
the land with relic-shrines raised by magic power, that, 
moved by his example, the genii reared millions of stiipas 
of precious gems in the depths of the sea; that the King’s 
body sent forth a ray of light that pierced the earth- 
But are not such stories tokens of a people’s love and 
gratitude ? What could be more delightful to the 
industrialism-ridden modern than the description of 
Buddhist India quoted above from Fa Hien? Could 
we but ascend the river of time, and select that age of 
antiquity in which we would live, we would be inclined 
to choose the forty years, 272 to 232 B.c., when Asoka 
ruled in India. We may truly say of him, “a righteous 
‘man, who ruled in righteousness, the protector of his 
people,” and the best we can wish for future social 
development, is that ages to come may realise the 
gorgeous dreams of the Indian sages, of a benevolent 
despot raised above his subjects by his pre-eminent 
virtues, ruling by force of goodness over a world of 
universal harmony. | 

7 ZEN. 
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Che Optimism of Buddhism. 


OnE of the principal and favourite objections to 
Buddhism, either as a philosophy or a religion, brought 
forward by missionary exponents of the Doctrine of the 
Noble Eightfold Path is that Buddhism has a leaning, if 
not, even, a direct tendency towards Pessimism. The 
idea of the supposed pessimistic leanings of the 
teachings of the Buddha seems to have arisen from a 
statement made by Schopenhauer in his work The World 
as Will and Idea :— 


“If I were to take the result of my philosophy as the standard of 
truth, I would be obliged to concede to Buddhism the pre-eminence 
over the rest. In any case, it must be a satisfaction to me, to see 
my teaching in such close agreement with a religion which the 
majority of mankind upon the earth hold as their own.” | 


As a matter of fact, however, there is a fundamental 
difference between the teachings of Buddhism and those 
of Schopenhauer, and where there is a basic difference 
there must necessarily be a difference in results. 

Schopenhauer taught that: Painless the battle of life 
cannot be, it may not end without bloodshed, and in any 
case man must mourn. 

The Buddha taught that: There is nothing that can 
happen to us, however terrible, however miserable, that 
can justify tears and lamentations and make them aught 
but a weakness, 

This is but one comparison, though the number of 
extracts from both sides can be multiplied again and 
again. 

It is pleasing to find that the author of the article on 
“Pessimism” in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica rejects the idea that Buddhism is the religion 
of Pessimism. ‘ Pessimism,” he says, ‘‘ denotes an 
attitude of hopelessness towards life—a general opinion 
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that pain and evil predominate in human affairs.” 
Buddhism, he admits, is opposed to that view, and 
teaches that man can and will attain the ideal by casting 
aside the bonds and intoxicating hindrances, and treading 
the Noble Eightfold Path, and that this was the original 
doctrine of the Buddha. ‘‘Itis,’’ hesays, “ as optimistic 
as any optimism of the West, and the true Buddhist looks 
forward with enthusiasm to absorption into eternal bliss.”’ 

Pessimistic ideas can be traced with almost absolute 
certainty to Christianity, and, by that term we mean, not 
the teachings of Jesus as they are presented to us in the 
four gospels, but the dogmatic presentation of the 
Christian religion, of which the apostle Paul was the 
first exponent. The influence of these teachings has 
intensified as the ages have rolled along, until, even 
to-day, the day of the New Theology and RR 
Christianity, we find men and women “rejoicing ”’ 
singing such a refrain as 

“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 

Damnation and the dead ; 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon the dying bed, 

Where endless crowds of sinners lie 
And darkness makes their chains, 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains!” 

We may search through all the Sacred Books of 
Buddhism and all expositions of Buddhism written by 
Buddhists, and we shall find no such teaching as that, nor 
of the despairing cry uttered by another hymn-writer : 

‘¢ Ah me! wretched sinner, ah, where shall I go? 
To whom shall I tell my sad story of woe? 
In the dark stormy night I am left all alone: 
I sought my Beloved; and lo, He was gone.” 
Buddhism recognises sorrow, recognises evil, but it 
does not say, ‘“‘ Blessed are the sorrowful.”’ It teaches 
that sorrow and evil are things to be recognised, but also 
to be grappled with, repulsed and escaped from. It does 
not teach that man is but a worm, that his troubles and 
trials are a rod sent for the purposes of chastisement and 
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that if he would know true happiness he must kiss the 


rod. It doesnot acquiesce in the doctrine that ‘‘ Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth.”” Sorrow in Buddhism 
must not only be felt, it must be understood ; and to 
understand sorrow is to find the way of deliverance 
from it. 

‘What, O bhikkhus, is right belief? The knowledge of misery, 
O bhikkhus ; the knowledge of the origin of misery, the knowledge 
of the cessation of misery, and the knowledge of the path leading to 
the cessation of misery—this, O bhikkhus, is called right belief. 

‘And what, O bhikkhus, is right resolve? The resolve to 
renounce sensual pleasures, the resolve to have malice towards none, 
and the resolve to harm no living creature—this, O bhikkhus, is 
called right resolve.” 


Buddhism is a religion not of passivity, but of activity, 
and it is a continual endeavour to escape from evil. It 
differs from asceticism, because asceticism is the curing of 
sorrow by the infliction of sorrow, whereas Buddhism 
seeks to cure sorrow by eradicating the cause, and every 
negation in Buddhism has its corresponding affirmation : 
it does not depend upon sensation or emotion, but upon 
understanding. 

The Buddha taught a middle path between asceticism 
and worldliness, but He did not teach a middle path 
between selfishness and selflessness, because there no 
middle path is possible. He taught, and His followers 
should practise, active aspiration, and, therefore, earnest 
devotion to the good of others. The life to be lived, as 
taught by the Buddha, is one of devotion to the welfare 
of others. The object of Buddhism, like that of other 
philosophies and religions, is eternal bliss, but Buddhism 
inculcates happy living, whereas the teaching of many 
sections of the Christian Church 1s confined to happy 
dying. 

‘“ Whoever, Sirs, hears, sees, and welcomes with joy this methodi- 
cal arrangement of the law which is a mine of happiness and 
prosperity, and honours it with folded hands, shall attain ... the 
. happiness of perfect contemplation, with a deep calm of uninterrupted 


bliss, with his senses in the highest perfection and illuminated by 
unclouded knowledge.” , 
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‘* Dhamma well observed conveys happiness : truth indeed is the 
sweetest of things; and that life they call the best which is lived with 
understanding.” 


Buddhism is opposed to Pessimism, the gospel of 
feebleness and failure at every step of the way, or, in 
other words, on every one of the Eight Noble Paths. 
Failure is not developed by the aspirant to Nibbana, 
provided he is diligent and his eye is single. Temporary 
checks may be experienced when the pilgrim turns off 
into By-path Meadow, but the backslider quickly realises 
his mistake, and sees that if he would gain enduring 
happiness, he must retrace his steps and get once more 
on to the main road. It is noteworthy that the charge 
of Pessimism is brought against Buddhism only by 
opponents who are advocates and exponents of other 
systems of thought, or by encyclopzdists who have only 
cursorily studied the subjects upon which they often 
venture to dogmatise. 

Progress is the law and aim of Buddhism. To every 
one is held out as the final goal the Heights of Being to 
which the Buddha Himself attained, whence no further 
progress is possible because the Ultimate has been 
reached The success He achieved, the goal He 
attained, has acted as an incentive and spur to many 
millions since His day, and men, in consequence, have 
been raised from a despairing attitude, and, goaded by 
the splendour of the view opened up to them, have set 
out with resolute steps and a high purpose to reach the 
heights to which He ascended. 

Charity, or rather, Love, is said to be the mainspring 
of both Buddhism and Christianity, but the authentic 
records of History prove unmistakably that the watch- 
word and battle-cry of the Church throughout the period 
of her existence has been: ‘ Shall I not hate them, O 
Lord, that hate Thee?” Inventions and discoveries 
were deprecated and all progress anathematised, because 
it was feared that, as the outcome, man would rise 
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superior to his Creator. The standard set up by the 
Church as that to which humanity should aspire was so 
high as to cause men to despair of ever attaining it in 
one life, whereas Buddhism by Karmaand Reincarnation 
has shown that her standard is possible of attainment by 
all who enter upon the Noble Eightfold Path. 

James Cotter Morrison so admirably states the case in 
The Service of Man that we cannot refrain from quoting 
his words : 


‘And let us observe how this pursuit of a spirituality utterly 
beyond attainment by ordinary mortals, beautiful as it is when 
attained, operates injuriously on the morality of average men and 
women. The standard proposed is so exalted that, instead of 
attracting the ordinary person to aim at reaching it, it discourages 
and repels him. He is inwardly conscious that he cannot possibly 
reach it, even if he tries ever so much. His preacher will pro- 
bably tell him that if he trusts in his own strength, he can do 
nothing ; but that, if he will only put all his trust in God and Christ, 
the end will be attained. But that is just what he is unable to 
do. He is exhorted to exert a spirituality of mind, which, by the 
hypothesis, he has not got. It is like telling a man that if he will 
only fly, he will reach great altitudes. He hasnotthe wings. Even 
the saints have generally had long periods of probation and wrestlings 
with God before they could attain to that detachment, spirituality 
and perfect faith, which enabled them to perform the act of complete 
self-renunciation required. Yet it is recommended to the common 
multitude, as if it were the easiest thing in the world.” 


In contrast with that expression of opinion and state- 
ment of fact let us examine the Buddhist Law :—It is 
not enough only to secure your freedom from the lower 
pain-filled lives: there is a greater hope than this. If 
in addition to mere abstention from evil, you will fulfil 
and practise Good ; if you will feed the holy poor—those 
who are sick and weak and old; if you will give of your 
substance to the world about you, taking thought for 
others’ sorrows, helping to relieve what suffering can be 
relieved by generous gift of wealth and food and care; 
then again will the great Law act in its inevitable 
sequence. By avoiding evil, you escape from base and 
evil lives; by practising charity you further ensure to 
yourself lives full of happiness and joy; lives full of 
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earthly bliss, or! higher yet than you can think of, lives 
of the bright, the Heaven-dwelling Ones—the denizens 
of holier, happier spheres than this our world. 

There is a joy in Buddhism which is the peculiar 
possession of that religion alone of the world’s great 
religions. The Buddhist knows that every thought and 
act meets with its consequence or result. The rules he 
observes are those which experience has proved result 
in calmness and serenity of mind and the happiness of the 
individual. The happiness is not confined to one special 
elected or selected class, but is the lot of all, without 
exception, who tread the Path. 

This optimistic note in Buddhism has preserved it from 
becoming infirm and decaying, as other religions claiming 
to be more virile have done. The fact, also, that it is 
free from dogmas which have to be accepted on pain of 
condemnation and eternal punishment, has had much 
to do with its vitality. Just as Greek and Roman poly- 
theism failed because of doubt and denial of the doctrines 
essential to its continued existence, so, at the present day, 
we find lamentations arising from the Hindu, Islamic and 
Christian faiths of diminished adherents and decreasing 
reverence for and acceptance of their fundamental tenets. 
On the other hand we find an increasing regard and 
esteem for the Buddha and His teachings. 

Buddhism recognises the existence of evil; more, 
perhaps, than any other religious system ; but it strives 
to combat it and prevent its recurrence, not by any 
supernatural means, but by means that are within the 
reach of everyone. 

A writer in an American magazine, claiming to deal 
in an unrestricted and unbiassed manner with spiritual 
and ethical ideals, wrote a few years ago: 

‘«‘ Buddhism is like a white elephant of which its shining hierarchy 
forms the body: but the passive, simple millions of that creed 
never rise; they lie low in the dust; the elephant will not permit 
them to rise, for it stands upon them. It never sought to socialise 
the masses, nor to organise the philanthropy of the Buddha into 


practical efficiency, nor to lead down the wisdom of the higher life 
to the multitude of the lowly placed and lowly born. With an 
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inconceivable fatuity it has hidden away its knowledge, shrinking in 
the process.”’ 

The writer did not claim to have any knowledge at 
first hand of the condition of the masses or of the classes 
in Buddhist countries. Many non-Buddhist writers who 
have lived amongst Buddhists have a far different tale 
to tell. How eloquently Lafcadio Hearn discourses 
upon the joy of Buddhism, and Major Scott O’Connor 
in The Silken East says: 

“Yet of all peoples of the earth the Burmese are probably the 
happiest. Most of the requisites of modern Utopias they already 
possess; leisure, independency, absolute equality, the nearest 
approach to a perfect distribution of wealth; in addition, a happy 
temper, cheerful in all adversities. Who is there in the world who 
would not wish for some at least of these things for himself? And 
many, struggling with all the problems of modern life, of pauperism, 
of congestion in great cities, with social hatreds and the deep 
antagonism of classes, look in vain for an unattainable thing, for 
what the Burmese race, as a whole, has attained.” 


Dr. Sterling Berry states that ‘‘ Buddhism refuses any 
brightness to life.’ But what are we to say of 
Christianity, when one of its leading exponents a few 
years since deemed it necessary in his wisdom to issue a 
book with the title Is Life Worth Living? whilst 
another, taking a more restricted view, thought it 
opportune to launch upon the world his treatise How to 
be Happy though Married. At one time the Catholic 
Church was so proud of the Buddha that she gave him 
a new name;_ she called Him St. Joasaph and com- 
manded His festival to be kept on November 27th of 
every year. 

The Buddha showed most conclusively that life zs 
worth living, even though all life may be a struggle. 
Buddhism teaches that the goal of life is not the mere 
satisfaction of egoistic desires. Life is not worth its 
troubles if we live merely for selfish enjoyment. Sorrow, 
and sorrow alone, must be the result of such a life; but 
Buddhism has a higher aim and is, therefore, not a 
religion of despair. ‘One thing only, bhikkhus, now 
as always, declare I unto you—sorrow, and the 
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uprooting of sorrow.” And those who have sought to 
know what is meant by the uprooting of sorrow will echo 
the words of Nagasena : 


‘«‘T was taken into the Order as a mere boy, without knowing any- 
thing of the highest goal. But I thought, ‘ These disciples of the 
Buddha are wise; they will teach me.’ And they did teach me. 
And now I both know and understand the basis as well as the 
reward of renunciation.” | 


That, to our mind, is one of the beauties of Buddhism. 
It strikes at the root of evil. It seeks to cure and not to 
remedy. It is not a religion of despair. It does not 
find the root of evil in the transgression of our first 
parents, and the utter depravity of the whole of the 
human race as the necessary consequence. 


“‘ Happy is the Buddhist’s fate, 
For his heart knows not of hate. 
Haters may be all around, 

Yet in him no hate is found. 


‘¢ Happy is the Buddhist’s fate, 
He all pining makes abate. 
Pining may seize all around, 
Yet in him no pining’s found. 

‘¢ Happy is the Buddhist’s fate, 
Him no greed will agitate. 

In the world may greed abound, 
Yet in him no greed is found. 

‘¢ Happily then let us live, 
Joyously our service give, 
Quench all pining, hate, and greed, 
Happy is the life we lead.” 


DupLEeEY WRIGHT. 
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Che Value of Buddbism to the 
Western Mind. 


In a study of the value of the magnificent philosophy 
of Buddhism to the Western Mind, it is necessary to 
define what is meant by the Western Mind, and also in 
what sense we intend to use the word Buddhism. The 
Western Mind we define as the mental attitude towards 
life, in which external things are the most important. 
Civilisation, railways, machinery, inventions, capitalism, 
commercialism, militarism, industrialism of the people, 
socialism as an economic principle, Conservatism, 
Liberalism, self-government, democracy, secular educa- 
tion—all those things that are manifestations of the 
typical Western mind, and many others, including the | 
general idea of Progress as meaning increasing trade and 
the development of the natural resources of the State, 
country, empire, or the world in general. 

These are the things that the Western mind runs riot 
over ; these are the channels along which the Western 
intellect flows in a ceaseless tide of unrest, always seek- 
ing new sources of expression, new revolutionary changes, 
or else indulging in the backwash of reaction with equal 
vigour. | 

The religion of the West also is paradoxical, in that 
it is a collection of magnificent phrases, ideas and sayings, 
hung together without being connected in a philosophical 
system. The simple source, from which all its ramifica- 
tions come, is missing, not shown, or purposely withheld. 
Therefore each statement stands by itself, and is not 
necessarily a spoke in a general wheel, or a brick 
essential to the upkeep of an edifice. This is typical of 
the whole Western intellect. It lacks a foundation, yet 
it is more brilliant, more progressive, more powerful 
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than the mind of the races of the East. This is probably 
due to the fact that the Western mind is older than the 
Eastern, though the Western civilisation is younger, 
with all the defects of youth and irresponsibility, and is 
destined to reach a philosophical height transcending 
that of the East in the fulness of time. 

Now, by Buddhism we mean that part of Buddhism 
which is philosophical, and not the system which, adapted 
to the civilisations of its time and to the East generally, 
is not adapted to Western civilisation or heredity. 
Therefore we will deal with the philosophy of Buddhism, 
and point out its value to the Western Mind, showing 
how these principles, founded on eternal verities, will 
act as a key to unlock all the doors that have been closed 
to the Western mind for so many centuries, while the 
West was developing a strong physical type, conquering 
the physical world and subduing nature in various forms, 
inventing machinery, building railways, founding empires. 
This process, while necessary apparently in the scheme 
of things, leads away from the philosophy of life and the 
things that belong to the permanent and the everlasting. 
Now these things have about reached their climax. 
Material progress has almost reached its limit, and the 
West will have next to turn its attention to the worlds 
that are within, and build the tracks of thought across 
the desert of sensation to the station of peace and security. 
It will have to find a means to found the great Empire 
of Righteousness, to lay the foundations of a new civilisa- 
tion based on brotherhood and truth. 

And Buddhism, viewed as a philosophy and not as a 
religion, will appeal to the West as the one and only 
system that contains all the ideas, all the methods, all 
the formulas, all the principles, on which the Western 
Mind can ponder in its effort to evolve this great Empire 
of Righteousness. The philosophy of Buddhism will in 
the first place explain the religion of the West, it will 
not supersede it. The religion of the West will assimi- 
late gradually the philosophy of Buddhism, which will 
act as an enlightening purifying stream irrigating the 
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fields of Christian and Western thought. Societies for 
the study of the philosophy of Buddhism will spring up, 
because the yearning to know will only be satished by 
the principles taught by the mighty Indian sage. 

The teaching of Karma and Dharma will turn Western 
civilisation from a vast lunatic asylum of clashing sects 
into a sane, universal brotherhood. The Four Noble 
Truths—Sorrow, Sorrow’s Cause, Sorrow’s Ceasing, 
and the Way, will bring back such peace to the West as 
broods over all the countries of the East where the 
great Lord Buddha is revered. The Middle Path, 
that bright reason traces and soft quiet soothes, will 
solve the social problems of the West, teaching renuncia- 
tion to the ruling classes and love and reverence to the 
masses—the one the outcome of the other—and so in all 
its ramifications Buddhist philosophy will be super- 
imposed on the civilisation of the West, won by the past 
struggles of man against nature, as Sir Edwin Arnold 
says in the “ Light of Asia,” 


‘‘ Pity and Love are man’s because long stress 
Moulded blind mass to form.” 


The struggles of Capital and Labour, of religious sects, 
the political turmoil, have been necessary to develop a 
certain kind of civilisation, as the conquests of the ancient 
Romans were necessary to bring about the Pax Romana 
and the glorious age of the Antonines, when philosophy 
became familiar to the man in the street. 

So. the salvation of the Western intellect must lie 
along the line outlined by the Buddha, even if it is not 
called Buddhism, because of the simple fact that it is the 
line of eternal verities. Let us illustrate our point 
from the “ Light of Asia,’ as it is the only book on 
Buddhism we have at hand at the moment, though of 
course it is not an authoritative work. All the disputes 
between Capital and Labour find a mutual solution in 
the grand statement of Liberty, the most mighty statement 
of Liberty ever uttered :— 
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‘‘ If ye lay bound upon the wheel of change, 
And no way were of breaking from the chain, 
The Heart of boundless Being is a curse, 
The Soul of Things fell Pain. 


“Ye are not bound! the Soul of Things is sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest ; 
Stronger than woe is will :- that which was Good 
Doth pass to Better—Best.” 


And then, of the Law, 


‘¢ Tt knows not wrath nor pardon ; utter-true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs ; 
Times are as nought, to-morrow it will judge, 
Or after many days. 


‘‘ By this the slayer’s knife did stab himself ; 
The unjust judge hath lost his own defender ; 
The false tongue dooms its lie ; the creeping thief 
And spoiler rob, to render.” 


In the recognition of ideas like these lies the solution 
of the social problem of the West. Revolution may 
succeed revolution, strike may succeed strike, monarchies 
may collapse, and anarchy, socialism, republicanism, 
communism may supervene ; but until these fundamental 
principles of the great law are recognised, lived and 
practised, the ruling classes in any system of society 
will still have to hold the gates against a revolutionary 
dispossessed class, whether they are a landed aristocracy, 
the industrial capitalists of a republic, or the bureaucratic 
officials of a Socialistic State. But when these laws are 
recognised, then unity and harmony will reign, whatever 
name the system of society is called by, and under what- 
ever form it is administered :— 

‘‘ Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay ; 


The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey!” 


The scientific and economic developments of Western 
civilisation have been won for ever, and we do not think 
any later philosophical development will ever neutralise 


the value of these things; but the attachment to these 
o—* 
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things in themselves dethrones the self from its lordship 
over itself, and centres the life wholly in a false 
position :— 

‘¢ Eager ye cleave to shadows, dote on dreams ; 


A false Self in the midst ye plant, and make 
A world around which seems; ” 


Now the inculcation of the Eightfold Path will tend to 
make the Western mind centre itself in the inner rather 
than in the outer life, and while utilising to the full the 
advantages of its civilisation, will keep the self enthroned 
in its rightful kingdom. 

We have dealt with the value of Buddhism to the 
Western Mind as a whole; now as to its effect on the 
individual. As people born in a Christian country, we 
regard Buddhistic philosphy as the most perfect philo- 
sophic system known to history ; and yet not one of its 
philosophical maxims or ideas is antagonistic to 
Christianity. It explains Christianity. We have to live 
in the Western world, and adjust our lives according to 
its civilisation; but there is nothing to prevent our 
meditating on the principles of Buddhism, or the glorious 
philosophy that the Buddha propounded. And the 
effect on the individual of an understanding of this 
philosophy, and of meditation on its principles, is to give 
one a poise, a stability, an insight into causes and effects, 
into the meaning of all that happens in the world, that 
can come from no other source. It keeps the mind 
calm and collected in all circumstances, makes the body 
the instrument of the self, trains the mind to think only 
those thoughts that are good and pure and beautiful ; 
and it has this advantage over all else that is taught 
in the West, especially at the present time when all 
kinds of freak cults are being followed and sought after, 
that all its principles are based on eternal verities, that 
they have stood the test of time for 2,500 years, and 
that they are as fresh and practical to-day as they 
ever were, and are likely to be so until a new Buddha 
arises to restate them in the course of ages. 
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- What is the use of seeking solutions for problems in 
directions that only intensify the causes by destroying 
the effects, when in philosophic Buddhism we have a 
clear statement of all the causes which produce all the 
troubles and sorrows of existence ? The cause of sorrow 
is desire, the cessation of sorrow is attained by con- 
quering love of self and lust of life! Apply this to any 
Western problem, and there is the antidote. People 
will continue to have sorrow as long as their minds are 
centred in the causes that produce sorrow, and will be 
released from sorrow when the causes of the cessation 
of sorrow are found and practised. True, sorrow in 
the larger sense is an outcome of manifested existence, 
and here again the antidote to sorrow lies in the cessa- 
tion of birth and death, the overcoming of the desire for 
manifested existence, the unifying of the individual with 
the universal principle of life, the slipping back of the 
life into its source :— 


‘“‘ Foregoing self, the Universe grows ‘I’: 
Then sorrow ends, for Life and Death have ceased ; 
How should lamps flicker when their oil is spent ? 
The old sad count is clear, the new is clean ; 
Thus hath a man content.” 


So to the Western Mind Buddhism shows the purpose 
of all existence, the object of our life here, and the 
goal to which all is tending. It goes behind the veil of 
illusion into the reality beyond, and teaches fundamental 
and basic principles derived from the Buddha's 
enlightenment and insight into the working of the 
scheme of things. And in Buddhism, in whatever form 
it ultimately comes to the West, lies the solution of all 
the social problems, all the unrest, that exist in the 
Western world. The blending of the East and West 
will give to the West philosophy and to the East self- 
government and economic progress, and in the unity of 
both these lies the salvation of the world—that is our 
firm conviction and our best belief. We pay our rever- 
ence to the Teacher who gave us this great light so many 
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years ago, and trust that his principles and philosophy 
will evermore increase in the West, speeding the day 
when 
“ Merit won winneth the happier age 
Which by demerit haiteth short of end ; 
Yet must this Law of Love reign King of all 
Before the Kalpas end.” 


Victor E. KRoOEMER. 
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China, A.D. 1900. 


Far in the interior of China, 

Along low-lying plains and great river-valleys, and 
by lake-sides, and far away up into. hilly and even 
mountainous regions, 

Behold! an immense population, rooted in the land, 
rooted in the clan and the family, 

The most productive and stable on the whole Earth. 


A garden one might say—a land of rich and vecherché 
crops, of rice and tea and silk and sugar and cotton and 
oranges ; 

Do you see it ?—stretching away endlessly over river- 
lines and lakes, and the gentle undulations of the 
lowlands, and up the escarpments of the higher hills ; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation—the 
poignant verdure of the young rice; the sombre green 
of orange groves ; the lines of tea-shrubs, well-hoed, and 
showing the bare earth beneath ; the pollard mulberries ; 
the plots of cotton and maize and wheat and yam and 
clover ; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of feathery 
bamboo, or of sugar-canes ; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and 
ditches, skirting the hills for scores and hundreds of 
miles, tier above tier, and serpentining down to the lower 
slopes and plains— 

The accumulated result, these, of centuries of ingenious 
industry, and of innumerable public and private bene. 
factions, continued from age to age ; 

The grand canal of the Delta-plain extending, a 
thronged waterway, for six hundred miles, with sails of 
_ junks and bank-side villages innumerable ; 
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The chain-pumps, worked by buffaloes or men for 
throwing the water up slopes and hillsides, from tier to 
tier, from channel to channel : 

The endless rills and cascades flowing down again, 
into pockets and hollows of verdure, and on fields of 
steep and plain ; 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, 
with the angles of Buddhist temples projecting from 
among the trees ; 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild 
deer and pheasants unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and the gong—the Sin-fa sung 
at eventide—and the air of contentment and peace 
pervading ; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of 
crops and flowers ; 

A town almost for its population. 


A population denser, on a large scale, than anywhere 
else on the earth— 

Five or six acre holdings, elbowing each other, with 
lesser and larger, continuously over immense tracts, and 
running to plentiful market-centres ; 

- A country of few roads, but of innumerable footpaths 
and waterways. | 


Here, rooted in the land, rooted in the family, 

Each family clinging to its portion of ancestral earth, 
each offshoot of the family desiring nothing so much as 
to secure its own patrimonial field, 

Each member of the family answerable primarily to 
the family-assembly for his misdeeds or defalcations, 

All bound together in the common worship of ances- 
tors, and in reverence for the past and its sanctioned 
beliefs and accumulated prejudices and superstitions ; 

With many ancient wise simple customs and ordi- 
nances, coming down from remote centuries, and the 
time of Confucius, 
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This vast population abides—the most stable and 
the most productive in the world. 


And Government touches it but lightly—can touch it 
but lightly. 

With its few officials, its scanty taxation (about half-a- 
crown per head), and with the extensive administration 
of justice and affairs by the clan and the family—little 
scope is left for Government. , 

The great equalized mass-population pursues its even 
and accustomed way, nor pays attention to edicts and 
foreign treaties, unless these commend themselves 
independently , 

Pays readier respect, in such matters, to the edicts and 
utterances of its literary men, and the deliberations of the 
Academy. 


And religious theorizing touches it but lightly—can 
touch it but lightly. | 

Established on the bedrock of actual life, and on the 
living unity and community of present, past, and future 
generations, 

Each man stands bound already, and by the most 
powerful ties, to the social body—nor needs the dreams 
and promises of heaven to reassure him. 

And all are bound to the Earth. 

Rendering back to it as a sacred duty every atom that 
the Earth supplies to them (not insensately sending it in 
sewers to the sea), 

By the way ofabject common sense they have sought 
the gates of Paradise—and to found on human soil their 


City Celestial ! 


And this is an outline of the nation which the Western 
nations would fain remodel on their own lines— 

The pyramids standing on their own apexes wanting 
to overturn the pyramid which rests foursquare on its 
base ! 

But China remembers too well the time when it too 
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endured the absurdities of monopolized Land and 
Capital, of private property in water and other neces- 
saries, of glaring wealth and poverty, and the practical 
enslavement of one man by another ; 

It remembers even yet the discomfort of standing on 
its own apex, 

And oddly enough has no intention of returning to 
those times. 


From EpwWARD CARPENTER’S “* Towarps Democracy.” 
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Che Four Clouds : 
A Stud p in Buddbist Cextual Criticism. 
Prefatory Note. | 


THE special interest of this chapter is the fact that it 
was among the texts translated by the Prince of Parthia, 
who went to China in a.p. 149. His translations are 
of prime importance, because they are the earliest 
Hinaydna versions which we can date. Indeed, the 
Pali itself cannot be traced back so far except by 
inference. Professor Anesaki, of Tokyo, has referred to 
the Chinese at my request, and pronounces the passage 
about the Nine Angani an interpolation. It is not so 
well known as it should be, that Professor Anesaki, in 
the Transactions of the Astatic Soctety of Fapan for 1908, 
has compared with the Pali some Chinese translations 
of the Four Nikadyas made between the second and the 
fifth Christian centuries. This is the faint dawn of 
Buddhist textual criticism—criticism which will only be 
established when Buddhist scholars are compelled to 
study Chinese, just as Christian scholars are compelled 
to study Syriac and Latin—the languages of the earliest 
versions of the New Testament. 

It was not without a pardonable emotion that I sat 
down, in a house in Pennsylvania on Thanksgiving Day, 
Ig1o, to translate this Scripture, reflecting that the 
Parthian prince had sat down to translate it in China, | 
nearly 1,800 years before. After translation, I had to 
wait some months until my friend beyond the Pacific could 
give me news of this ancient version. For higher criticism 
had taught me that the passage about the Nine Angani, 
or ancient divisions of Scripture, was an interpolation ; 


1 Numerical Collection, “ Book of Fours,” Chap. CII. 
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but I wanted the confirmation of the lower criticism 
before giving it to the world. That confirmation is now 
here, thanks to the arduous labours of Professor Anesaki. 


Translation. 


Monks, there are these four clouds. What are the 
four ? 

Those that thunder and don’t rain, those that rain and 
don’t thunder; those that neither rain nor thunder ; 
and those that do both. These, monks, are the four 
clouds. 

Even so, monks, there are these four individuals 
found in the world, who are like the clouds. What four ? 
Those that thunder and don’t rain, those that rain and 
don’t thunder; those that neither rain nor thunder; and 
those that do both. 

How does an individual thunder without raining ? 
In this case, monks, a certain individual thoroughly 
learns the Doctrine,’ but he does not really know : “This 
is pain; this is the origin of pain ; this is the cessation of 
pain; and this is the way that leads to that cessa- 
tion.” Thus, monks, does an individual thunder without 
raining: like the cloud that thunders without raining, 
monks, do I call that individual. 

And now, monks, how does an individual rain without 
thundering ? In this case, monks, a certain individual, 
does not learn thoroughly the Doctrine, but he really 
knows: “ This is pain; this is the origin of pain; this 1s 
the cessation of pain; and this is the way that leads to 
that cessation.” Thus, monks, does an individual rain 
without thundering: like the cloud that rains without 
thundering, monks, do I call that individual. 


1 The Sutta, Geyya, Veyya-Karana, Gatha, Udina, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhuta- 
dhamma, Vedalla. Professor Anesaki tells me that the second-century Chinese version 
reads: ‘‘ He preaches the Suttas, glorious in their origin, glorious at their climax, glorious 
at the end, in the spirit and the letter. He proclaims a religious life wholly perfect and 
thoroughly pure.” But the fourth-century version of Dharmanandin and Sanghadeva, 
which is the standard one of the Numerical Collection, has the Twelve (not Nine) 
Angani common to the schools of Buddhism, which have survived in the North of 
Asia. Thus do we get the proof that the text of the Numerical Collection was 
altered between the second century and the. fourth. 
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And how, monks, does an individual neither thunder 
nor rain? In this case, monks, an individual does not 
learn thoroughly the Doctrine, and neither does he really 
know : “This is pain; this is the origin of pain; this 
is the cessation of pain; and this is the way that leads 
to that cessation.”’ Thus, monks, does an individual 
neither thunder nor rain: like the cloud that neither 
thunders nor rains, monks, do I call that individual. 

And how, monks, does an individual both thunder and 
rain? In this case, monks, a certain individual 
thoroughly learns the Doctrine, and he also really 
knows: “ This is pain; this is the origin of pain ; this is 
the cessation of pain; and this is the way that leads to 
that cessation.” Thus monks, does an individual both 
thunder and rain: like the cloud that both thunders and 
rains, monks, do I call that individual. 

These, monks, are the four individuals that are found 
in the world who are like unto clouds. 


ALBERT J. EpmuNDs, 
Philadelphia, November, rg11. 
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Che Birthplace of the Buddha. 


In the present number of the Buddhist Review we have, 
thanks to the courtesy of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, been able to reproduce a photograph of 
the Pillar at Rummindéi, erected by King Asoka to com- 
memorate his visit to the birthplace of the Buddha in the 
year 249 B.C. 

Surgeon-Major L. A. Waddell, well known for his 
able book on “ Buddhism in Tibet,” shrewdly guessing 
that the line of pillars running north from Patna through 
Bakhra to Rampurva in the Champaran District was 
intended to mark the route of the Buddha’s last journey, as 
recorded in the Sutta of the Great Decease, and piously 
re-traversed by the King, prophesied, in a letter to the 
Calcutta Englishman of June ist, 1896, that the actual 
birthplace would be found about seven miles north-west of 
Nigliva, which is thirty-eight miles north north-west of the 
Uska Bazar Station on the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, where an Asoka Pillar had been found by 
Dr. Fiihrer in March, 1895. The Nigliva Pillar originally 
marked the site of Kapilavastu, the capital city of the 
Buddha’s father, and was inscribed with a declaration that 
King Asoka, when he had been consecrated fourteen years 
(about 249 B.c.) enlarged the stiipa of the earlier Buddha 
Konakamana. 

Unfortunately the Pillar was removed from its original 
resting-place, and the actual site of the sttipa and the city 
is still in doubt, but Surgeon-Major Waddell’s surmise 
was destined to bear good fruit. Acting upon the precise 
details given in the works of the Chinese Pilgrims, Fahien 
andiHiouen Tsiang, of the fifth and seventh centuries, he 
cross-quartered the greater part of the Sakya country, 
traversing thousands of miles, several hundreds of which 
were done on foot. He wrote to the Government on 
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June 11th, 1896, and to his chagrin could not be spared 
from his official duties, Dr. Fiihrer being deputed to 
take his place. 

There in the Nepalese Terai, north of the district of 
Gorakpur, near Bhagwanpur, on December 1, 1896, Dr. 
Fahrer came across a pillar rising nine feet out of the 
ground. MHiouen Tsiang had visited the spot in a.p. 636 
and mentioned that he saw an Asoka pillar, adding that 
close by were four stiipas. The pillar, he said, was 
broken. Dr. Fiihrer observed that the nine feet project- 
ing from the ground contained inscriptions by pilgrims of 
about A.D. 800, and on digging below the surface, laid 
bare four and a half lines of an inscription in well-pre- 
served and clearly-cut characters, each of which is about 
one 'inch in height. The inscription, as translated by 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, runs as follows: ‘“ His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King, when he had been con- 
secrated twenty years, having come in person, did rever- 
ence ; and, because ‘ Here Buddha was born, the Sakya 
sage,’ a great (?) railing of stone was prepared and a 
pillar erected. Because ‘Here the Venerable One was 
born ’ the village of Lummini was made free of religious 
cesses and declared entitled to the eighth share (of the 
produce claimed by the Crown).”’ The place is called 
Rummindéi at the present moment and the name is a 
mere variant of Lummini or Lumbini as the Buddhist 
books write it. The pillar is of polished sandstone and 
split, as Hiouen Tsiang faithfully told us nearly 1300 
years ago, vertically down the middle. The bell member 
of the capital lies apart, but the inscription is absolutely 
perfect. Ruins of the four stiipas are still extant, and in 
May, 1897, a small shrine depicting the birth of the 
Buddha was found hard by. It is evident, says Dr. 
Biihler, that the Kingdom of the Sakyas lay on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and that they were jungle and 
hill Rajputs, separated from their more powerful and 
civilised brethren to the south. 

It is sufficient plainly to narrate the bare facts of this 
wonderful discovery, and all will agree with Mr. Waddell 
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when on June Ist, 1896, before the pillar was found, he 
wrote: “ Altogether we seem to be on the verge of one 
of the most important Indian archzological finds of the 
century ”; we will add, now that the discovery has been 
made, ‘‘ This is one of the most important finds ever 
made in the whole of the history of humanity.”’ 

Francis J. PAYNE. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


Tue Cregp or Hatr Japan: HisroricaL Sk&TCNES OF JAPANESE 
Buppuism. By ArtTHuR L oyp, M.A., Lecturer in the Imperial 
University, Tokyo. 8vo., pp. 393. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. At the conclusion, 
the author says, “‘ The farmers are Buddhists, the shopkeepers are 
Buddhists, so are the ladies of the upper classes, and so are the 
ladies’ husbands, if they will be candid with themselves.” If every 
class of Japanese society is included among the Buddhists, one is 
somewhat at a loss to know who constitute the non-Buddhist half 
of the population. But it is refreshing to find a missionary admitting 
the flourishing state of Japanese Buddhism. It is one of the favourite 
arguments for Christian missions to Japan that the indigenous faiths 
are moribund, and that the people are practically without religion. 
The opening of the book is promising, giving a good summary of the 
early history of Buddhism, but it is a pity that Mr. Lloyd should 
retain the old divisions of “northern” and “ southern ” Buddhism. 
It is also vexing to a Buddhist to find the following : “ Buddhism 
had to give up the comfortable family coach of Hinaydna, and take 
to the public omnibus of Mahayana; implying that Buddhism was 
originally a mere sect of Hinduism, and that it was only a combina- 
tion of circumstances that compelled it to take up a broader attitude. 
And yet Mr. Lloyd himself, in the same chapter, speaks of the 
universal kindness of the Buddha and his missions to tribes that no 
Hindu could touch without defilement, and implies that Buddhism 
was not originally intended as a world religion. Europeans never 
seem to grasp the fact that India is a continent, and to say that for 
some centuries Buddhism did not spread beyond India is no reproach 
to the activity of Buddhist bhikkhus. We quite agree with Mr. 
Lloyd in tracing Mahayana to the Maha Sanghika school, but as this 
is to admit that Mahayana is pre-Christian, it makes the position 
rather bad for the general argument of the book. 

The chapter on King Asoka is a readable summary ; but again the 
author makes admissions damaging to his theory, viz., that Buddhism 
undoubtedly reached Alexandria and the dominions of Antiochus, 
although we are told that that monarch, who called himself “ the 
god,” would not welcome the Dhamma. Perhaps not; but more 
important than the King’s reception of the Indian faith would be 
its influence on his subjects, especially the people of Galilee. At any 
rate, Mr. Lloyd agrees with all Oriental scholars in admitting that 
Buddhism was known in Western Asia. The following chapters, 
dealing with the relations between Christianity and Buddhism, are 

ro 
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historically worthless. The chapters on the New Testament in 
touch with the East, the mission of St. Thomas, “ Alexandria and 
Antioch,” the first Buddhist missions to China, Ashvaghosha and 
Nagardjuna, are the wildest and most unscholarly rubbish that ever 
found a publisher. The Greeks that came to see Jesus, the Magi, are 
all impressed to prove an immediate contact between Buddhadom and 
early Christianity. Even if we admit the story of the Magi, in itself 
‘wildly improbable, what influence could it have had on Buddhism? 
Again, the Greeks who visited Jerusalem could not have been Greeks 
from Greece, because Christ never came into contact with them, 
neither could they have been Herodians; therefore they must have 
been from India. If this be granted, how came Greeks in the 
valley of the Indus to be acquainted with those very shadowy 
people, the three Magi? We know the immense distances of 
those days, and we may ask, How would Indian Greeks gain 
from three men in Persia knowledge of a teacher }whom the 
Persians themselves only knew as an infant under twelve months 
old? Mr. Lloyd admits that we are not told whether the Greeks 
actually saw Jesus, but that the mystic speech of Christ about 
glorifying his name and drawing all men to him would be fully 
comprehensible to them! It is, to put fit mildly, strange that men — 
should have journeyed from India to Palestine to see a new teacher, 
and go away without seeing him, or, at the most, only hearing a 
mystical speech, incomprehensible to all save an initiate into the 
mysteries of Christian theology. Those useful people, the Jews of 
the dispersion, are also impressed into the service of Christianity in 
the far East. We may truly ask, What is the authority for this: has 
Mr. Lloyd anything more than conjecture ? 

When we cotne to the account of St. Thomas in India, the book 
becomes a pureromance. Weare told that the mission of St. Thomas 
to India is founded on a very old tradition, and that we have the 
authority of Eusebius. As a matter of fact, the Acta Thome date 
from the fourth, or at the earliest the third century. The New 
Testament “Acts of the Apostles” contains not a word of any 
mission of Thomas. Eusebius merely says that Thomas had Parthia 
allotted to him as his province, and also that he was sent by Christ 
to Abgarus, King of Edessa, on the other side of the Euphrates. This 
was very different from going to India. It is true that many of 
the Church Fathers mention this mission, but all attempts to 
identify the places mentioned have failed. In the chapter on St. 
Thomas we are told that the story of the martyrdom is probably 
untrue, but that there is no reason to doubt that St. Thomas 
visited northern and central India, especially as we read of the 
King of Peshawur employing a Greek architect, who must have been 
St. Thomas. True, we read in the Acta Thome that St. Thomas 
was employed by an Indian king to build a palace, but he spent the 
money in alms (a proceeding of doubtful honesty). What was the 
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source of the knowledge of the Acta Thome that the saint wasa skilful 
architect ? Mr. Lloyd’s faith appears to increase as he proceeds, for, 
in the chapter following on the account of St. Thomas, he treats the 
story of the martyrdom as an historical fact. For the benefit of readers 
who may not be acquainted with the general consensus of scholars 
about this matter, we may say that the places in India supposed 
to have been the scenes of St. Thomas’ activities are unidentified, 
and that Gundaphar, ‘‘ King of India,” appears to have been a King 
_ of Parthia. When Mr. Lloyd comes to speak of Ming-ti and the 
first Buddhist missions to China he goes to lengths that are positively 
amusing. ‘The Chinese emperor's vision is of a radiant man with a 
bow. He remembers a prophecy of Confucius, that a great man was 
born in the West, and sends a mission to find out something about 
this new faith. The Chinese envoys meet two bhikkhus in the 
Himalayas. The names of the holy men are Kasyapa Matanga 
and Dharmaraksha, and they are accompanied by a white horse 
bearing books and images. Satisfied with their doctrine, the envoys 
invite them to China, where they are received with great honour by 
the emperor at the Temple of the White Horse. We are asked to 
believe that these bhikkhus were Christians! It is almost super- 
fluous to ask how Christians came to have such typically Buddhist 
‘names as Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaraksha. The only “ proof” 
alleged is that the Buddhists did not follow up this mission when the 
emperor was so friendly. The answer clearly is that China was then 
too rernote; Tibet and Tartary were as yet unconverted, and it was 
probably only the chance meeting of the bhikkhus with the Chinese 
envoys that determined them to proceed to China. Again, as the 
meeting took place in the Himalayas, the majority of Indian 
Buddhists would know nothing of it. The sole surviving work of 
the two missionaries, the Sutra of the Forty-two Sections, was 
probably, according to Mr. Lloyd, originally a Christian book of 
logia! The statement that the missionaries adopted the style of 
Confucian books in presenting Buddhist doctrine is rejected by Mr. 
Lloyd as unproved; what proof is there for the far-fetched theory 
that it is a disguised book of Christian logia? It is some time since 
we read the Sutra of the Forty-two Sections, but we cannot remember 
any passages that refer to resurrection, redemption, or any particular 
Christian dogma ; and yet Mr. Lloyd considers the Sutra to be very 
Christian in tone! Even the bhikkhus’ white horse must not be an 
ordinary animal ; it is the horse of the Book of the Revelation! How 
did'that mysterious quadruped come to be carrying Buddhist images, 
for the Christians at that time did not make images or pictures? In 
the same way the man with the arrows in Ming-ti’s vision is the 
apparition of Christ on a white horse mentioned in the Book of the 
Revelation! How the emperor, or any of his subjects, came to hear 
of an obscure book of doubtful authenticity among Christians them- 
selves we are not told, In no other book is Christ mentioned under 
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this strange figure of an armed warrior. Why, it may be asked, was 
the name of Christ unknown in China, if Kasyapa and Dharma- 
raksha were Christians? Of course, Buddha with the arrow is quite 
comprehensible—“ the sharp arrow-points of wisdom”; “as an 
arrow-maker makes straight his arrow, so let a man direct his 
thought.” In fact, the chapters about St. Thomas seem rather super- 
fluous, as it is from Gnosticism, and not from orthodox Christianity» 
that the theory derives Mahayana Buddhism. Surely the reverend 
author does not wish to make St. Thomas a heretic. The manner in 
which Gnosticism reached India is really delightfully vague. It came, 
we are told, by means of Egyptian traders who plied between the Red 
Sea and the Malabar coast, although on the same page we learn 
that this trade almost disappeared after the time of Nero, that is 
before Christian Gnosticism had really arisen! In the chapters on 
Ashvaghosha and Nagardjuna Mr. Lloyd makes the damaging 
admission that the Nativity stories of the Tathagata are undoubtedly 
pre-Christian ; but this need not shake our faith in the absolute 
genuineness of the Christian records. If Christians are willing to 
become Buddhists, we have no objection to admitting Christ as a 
Bodhisattva, in which case angelic adoration may be granted ; but.so 
long as they persist in regarding Buddhism as a pagan inferiority 
we cannot allow them coolly to annex episodes of the Lord Buddha's 
life for their own books. Of course, the date of Ashvaghosha is 
placed in the first century after Christ, the very latest date at which 
it can be placed; but even if we admit this (which we by no means 
do), Mahayana is still pre-Christian, for Ashvaghosha clearly states 
that he is a mere exponent, so that all the leading Mahayana doctrines 
must have existed in his time. We are given a striking picture of 
the decline of the Hinayana at this period, which only brings into 
more prominence the splendid figure of Ashvaghosha, but Mr. Lloyd 
really ought to know that the Jataka is not a first century forgery of 
Hinaydna Buddhists. He says that we could not imagine Tertullian 
or St. Augustine writing a Jataka. Perhaps not; and Buddhists 
may congratulate themselves that the most virulent Nichiren Shu 
bhikkhu has never equalled Tertullian in savagery, spiritual pride, 
and indifference to the best feelings of humanity. 

The chapter on Nagardjuna is interesting ; his conversion from a 
life of crime and dissipation to one of holiness and peace, the story of 
his travels, are calculated to delight the heart of a Buddhist. Of 
course, in his finding the Avatamsaka Sitra among the Nagas, and 
his instruction by the Bhikkhu of the Iron Tower in Southern India, 
is all due to Gnosticism. The Avatamsaka Sitra is Gnostic in tone, 
and the Nagas who preserve the book are simply the Ophis of the 
Ophite Gnostics! Surely our author has heard that belief in serpent 
genii existed in India centuries before Gnosticism. We may, before 
going further, give the quietus to the Gnostic theory. Just as 
Dickens’ character, My. Dick, had a difficulty in keeping King Charles’ 
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head out of his writings, so Mr. Lloyd is beset with ideas of the 
Gnostics, who have a knack of turning up in the most unexpected 
places in his book. Fancy the delight of those ancient sectaries, if 
they could only know the wide-spread influence Mr. Lloyd credits 
them with. The Shingon Shu in Japan, the Amida sects, indeed 
the whole Mahay4na, are to be traced to the mystic lucubrations of a 
small offshoot of an infant Church. Perhaps, for the benefit of 
readers who are unacquainted with Gnostic doctrines, we may here 
set forth their difference from Buddhism. In the first place, the 
Avatamsaka Sitra maintains the absolute unity of the Kosmos. 
The Buddha was never divided ; only the veil of delusion hides 
from us the absolute unity. This is Buddhism pure and simple. 
Gnosticism, in every form, is dualistic, combining Zoroastrian 
dualism with Greek Neo-Platonism. In the Psstis Sophia we have 
a number of emanations, the seven planets of Assyrian worship, 
which Zoroastrian influence degraded to the position of demons; so 
in Gnosticism the soul has to pass through seven hostile spheres. 
Now, in Ophism, which Mr. Lloyd thinks is the origin of Mahayana, 
we have in the beginning Ennoia and Pythis, two principles who 
beget Pneuma and Pistis Sophia, the latter of whom produces 
Christos and Achamoth. But Achamoth entangles herself in the 
matter of Chaos and begets Ildabaoth. Here we have an idea 
absolutely contrary to any form of Buddhism which denies to matter 
an absolute existence. [ldabaoth produces six emanations, who, 
with himself, form the angels of the seven spheres. Ildabaoth 
creates man, infusing into him a spark of the divine intellect. Man 
is therefore created in the image of Satan. Achamoth sends her 
genius, Ophis the Snake, to persuade man to eat of the Tree of 
Knowledge, an attempt to rationalize the Genesis legend and there- 
fore having no connection with Buddhism. IIdabaoth casts Ophis 
into the abyss, where he is contaminated by the demon Ophio- 
morphos, who infuses into man corrupt desires. Ildabaoth inspires 
Moses and the Jewish prophets, but Achamoth subtly instils seeds 
of divine knowledge into their prophecies. Finally, Sophia and 
Christos inspire the man Jesus, raise him up and endow him witha 
divine body, so that he sits invisible at the hand of Ildabaoth. Now 
what connection has this with any form of Buddhism? Mr. Lloyd 
thinks that the Shingon doctrine of the passage of the soul through 
the five domains of the Dhyani Buddhas is Gnostic. But there 
should have been seven emanations. Even with the quibble of 
ranking the Supreme Buddha Vairochana with the Five Dhyani 
Buddhas we only get six. The Gnostic emanations proceed from 
each other in three generations of two each, the Dhyani Buddhas 
are co-existent, representing the six elements and the Khandas— 
quite sound Buddhism—while Vairochana is the personification of 
enlightenment, the essence of all the Buddhas, 

Again, Mr. Lloyd asserts that the Shingon Zodiac is Egyptian, 
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not Japanese. But he admits that Shingon came from southern 
India, why then should not the Shingon Zodiac be Indian? Bya 
far-fetched analogy Mr. Lloyd asserts that the Shingon name for 
the pure state, Kongo Kai, the Diamond World, is Gnostic; but all 
Buddhists know that the Holy Books compare righteousness with 
the diamond. The worst case of quibbling is that in which we are 
told that the Tendai sect is dualistic, because it asserts the presence 
of a veil of illusion over Tennyo, the “ True Principle.” This is merely 
the Buddha's doctrine : “‘ By ignorance is the world shrouded” (Sutta 
Nipata). To sum up, it is absolutely impossible to try to get any 
sort of dualism out of any form of Buddhism, and when Mr. Lloyd 
or anybody else tries to do it, he simply lands himself in contra- 
dictions and absurdities that excite the ridicule of any person 
acquainted with the facts. 

The chapter on Nagardjuna concludes with a good summary of 
Nagardjuna’s splendid work in re-stating the Buddhist doctrines of 
Anatt% and Anicca, avoiding the mistakes of both Materialism and 
Nihilism. It somewhat puzzles us to see why a simple re-statement 
of primitive Buddhist doctrine should appear to Mr. Lloyd to be an 
attempt to remove the offence of the cross and to do away with the 
uniqueness of Christ. 

The following chapter on the mission of the Parthian Buddhist 
prince Anshikao to China is highly instructive, but we cannot agree 
that, because he set forth the simplest elements of Buddhist doctrine, 
therefore he was the first exponent of Buddhism in China. The 
work of previous missionaries may well have disappeared amid the 
confusion of the latter days of the Han, when the Huns were. 
raiding the empire. If there was no Buddhism in China at this 
time, there was also no Christianity ; proof that the work of 
Dharmaraksha and Kasyapa Matanga, whether they were 
Buddhists or Christians, had not survived ; therefore we need not 
be astonished at Anshikao and his companions having to start 
everything afresh. The chapter on Mani and Manichzism 1s 
mostly worthless, owing to the strange distortion of ideas and facts 
that pervades the whole book. It is well known that Mani got his 
theories from India, but, of course, our reverend author makes him 
a Christian heretic, who impregnated Buddhism with Christian 
notions. The chapter on the introduction of Buddhism into Japan 
is interesting, and we are glad that Mr. Lloyd, unlike most Protestant 
missionaries, has the fairness to admit that the Japanese Buddhists 
were not lacking in works of practical philanthropy; also that 
women were largely instrumental in propagating the new faith—we 
too often hear that Buddhism has no place for women. ‘The spread 
of the new faith was greatly helped by Prince Shotoku Taishi, 
whom Mr. Lloyd not inappropriately compares with King Asoka. 
Politics, administrative reform, education, all interested this most 
enlightened ruler, but he truly saw that without religion the best- 
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laid schemes of civilization and progress are absolutely futile, and 
are fore-doomed to failure. Accordingly, he encouraged Buddhism, 
without which he held there was no way to teach men the difference 
between right and wrong. The Prince himself preached on the 
Lotus of the Good Law, and on two other Sitras dealing with the 
duties of men and women; by following these, says Mr. Lloyd 
‘a man might become a saint, but he might also be a prig ’’—an 
unworthy sneer which quite betrays the Protestant missionary. 
The earliest Japanese sect was the Sanron, which taught the unity 
and perpetual flux of the universe; in other words, it taught the 
original Dharma. If only scholars would take the trouble to 
investigate, they would find that the differences between the various 
Buddhist sects are really only matters of philosophical terminology. 
Meanwhile, fresh movements were coming to the fore in Chinese 
Buddhism. The Tang dynasty had at first persecuted the Faith 
and compelled the bhikkhus to return to secular life, but fifty 
years afterwards Buddhism was re-established with more splendour 
than ever. : 

Sectarianism began to spring up, and in Southern China Eon 
founded the White Lotus sect. In the north a priest, named Zendo, 
wearied with the immense mass of Buddhist literature, reverted to 
a simple faith in Amida. We inevitably find that Amidaism is 
derived from Christianity, on account of its Trinity of Amida, 
Kwannon and Seishi, but it is needless to point out that these are 
found in the Sukhavati Sitras, which are in no way Christian. A 
return to simplicity and a reversion from a too-redundant literature 
gave rise to this tendency towards faith and simplicity. In Japan 
Buddhism had become wealthy and corrupt. 

The scandalous relations of the Empress Koken with the priest. 
Daikyo show how terribly Japanese Buddhism had declined from 
the spirit of its founder. But one of the noblest features of Japanese 
Buddhism is its perpetual power of renovation. Unlike Korean 
Buddhism, which once having become corrupt remained so, Japanese 
Buddhism has never lacked saintly men in the hour of its greatest 
need, and this occurred in the gth century. At the village of Omi, on 
Lake Biwa, was born the man whom Professor Anesaki calls the 
Buddhist Thomas Aquinas. His name was Saicho, and he was 
afterwards known as Dengyo. His father was a good and pious 
man, and the son, on account of his early manifestations of a religious 
spirit, was known as the “‘ Little Abbot.” He was greatly influenced 
by the teaching of Ganjin, a Chinese priest, who was striving to 
infuse some real feelings of religion into the worldly priests of Nara. 
Disgusted with the coldness and hypocrisy of his Nara brethren, 
Dengyo withdrew to Mount Hyesan, near Kyoto, whither the 
Emperor Kwammu shortly afterwards moved the capital. Dengyo’s 
fame soon spread to the Court, and he was appointed chaplain of an 
embassy to China. Here he studied at Tientai, and hence his sec 
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is known as Tendai Shu. He aimed at a general comprehensive- 
ness of the whole canon, admitting two ways to enlightenment. 
Kwan, meditation, and Kyo, study. Dengyo admitted all sects as 
different grades of truth, viz., Hinaydna for the simple, Mahayana for 
the more advanced, and complete revelation for those more advanced 
still, viz., for those tolerant ones who should embrace all doctrines. 
Dengyo even asserted that the Buddha gave Hinaydna to some 
hearers and Mahd@yana to others. At the same time Kobodaishi 
was carrying out measures of reform. 

Quite the best chapter in the book is the Namudaishi, or poem on 
the life of Kobodaishi, translated in its most important sections. 

Weirdly fantastic in parts, it contains great beauties, such as the 
story of the saint’s childhood, when he sat among the lotuses and 
conversed with Buddhas. The life of Kobodaishi was one that does 
credit to Buddhism. We read that when he was embarking to 
return from China, he flung his vajra into the air, and that it flew 
across the sea to Japan, where it hung suspended in a pine tree at 
Takano. The saint on his return immediately set about the work 
of teaching and helping his fellow-men. He discovered hot springs, 
sweetened brackish waters ; by his prayers he clothed a bare hill 
with trees, he stayed a pestilence. To him his fellow-countrymen 
are indebted for the discovery of coal and the re-introduction of the 
tea plant. In his journey through the empire he built and repaired 
bridges, showing that, although the Shingon is a mystical sect, its 
founder was no impractical dreamer. Finally, he ended his life on 
Mount Koya, where it is believed that his body remains intact, 
awaiting the coming of Maitreya Buddha. But these preliminary 
attempts at reform proved futile. Mount Hiesan became a military 
centre of the warlike priests of Tendai, who, forgetting the precept 
of the Master to lay aside the cudgel and the sword, waged war with the 
priests of Nara; in fact, they became merely turbulent feudal barons. 

The conclusion of the Heian period was disastrous ; the country 
was in the hands of an aristocratic clique, viz., the Taira clan, and 
Buddhism had no hold whatever on the masses or on the rising 
Samurai class. But again the Dharma manifested its vitality. The 
preaching of Honen, the doctrine of faith in Amida’s vow, brought 
hope and consolation to the suffering masses, while Zen Shu supplied 
a strong, manly faith for the Samurai. The latter, the sect of the 
‘‘ Buddha Heart,”’ is perhaps the noblest form of Buddhism. It was 
introduced into China by Bodhidharma, who, when the emperor of 
that country boasted of his wonderful works of charity, and asked 
‘What merit have I gained?’’ answered, “ None whatever!” 
Bodhidharma’s contention was that books were useless for attaining 
enlightenment ; one must search for it in the heart, as the Buddha 
himself did. This sect was introduced into Japan in the Hojo period 
by Ei-sai (1201), who founded the Minzai school of Zens. Later 
came Dogen, the founder of the Soto school (1222). Mr. Lloyd 
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writes; *‘ It has been said that Zen, while rejecting a personal 
God, accepts with reverence a something beyond knowledge, which 
lies at the back of phenomenal existence. . . . We may look into 
our own hearts by introspection and meditation, and there we shall 
find Him. We may look into the hearts of others by means of the 
Word, spoken or written, and there we shall find Him. We may 
look at Nature in all its manifestations, romantic or commonplace 
and there we shall find Him. For my heart is Buddha and the 
heart of my brother whose books I read is Buddha; and Nature in 
its entirety, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Small, every star 
or comet, every mountain range or ocean, every insect, every leaf, is 
Buddha. 

‘The Zen fired the imagination of the warrior, the statesman, the 
man of letters, and if Japanese art drew inspiration from the wild 
fancies of Kegon and Shingon Buddhology, Japanese poetry drew it 
from the solid quietude of the Zen monasteries, where it was taught 
to look ‘ within,’ into the innermost shrine of Nature, and there to 
be comforted by the One Omnipresent Heart of the Buddha, whom 
man can feel but not know.” 

Truly, it is no wonder that Zen is to-day the largest Japanese sect 
and that its influence has been the highest factor for good in 
Buddhism. 


The book we are reviewing proceeds to give an account of . 


Nichiren, and Mr. Lloyd is entitled to gratitude for translating a 
dialogue for which the fiery reformer suffered banishment. 

Nichiren laments over the general decay of Buddhism, the distress 
of the country (the Mongol invasion of Kublai Khan was threatening), 
and the general misery of every grade of the population. This, he 
thinks, can only be a fulfilment of the threat of the Guardian Angel 
in the Sitra of Golden Light to forsake the earth and to show 
terrible signs in the heavens. Nichiren’s imaginary interlocutor is 
indignant at such language, affirming that there are temples and 
priests all over Japan. Nichiren replies by vehemently denouncing 
Honen and Kobodaishi, the former for advising men to throw away 
all books save the Sukhavati Siitras, and the latter for palming off 
fictitious Buddhas like Vairochana on his countrymen. ‘ By these 
means,”’ continues Nichiren, “ Honen led astray many hundreds of 
people, priests and laymen, so that now nobody heeds any save 
Amida, the Buddha of the Western Quarter.” 

The only means of reform, thinks Nichiren, is morally to reform 
the clergy and restore Shakyamuni to his lawful place in the Buddhist 
system. | 

The gist and essence of the Dharma Nichiren found in the Lotus 
of the Good Law. This book he interpreted after a new fashion. 
Shakyamuni is the Lord of and Father of all beings; he is one with 
the Infinite, of Infinite Transcendent Knowledge, and it is by him 
that men escape from the whirl of misery. The Lotus of the Good 
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Law gives a complete prophecy of the future destiny of the 
Faith. 

First, we have the Hinayana delivered to Ananda and Sariputra, 
then comes a period of image laws, followed by a period of decay, 
and the regeneration by Bhaishyaga Gana, whom Nichiren identified 
with himself. Nichiren’s prophecies are most remarkable, and, 
although we may demur to some of his conclusions, he certainly 
threw fresh light on an important Scripture, and we should all agree 
with him on the necessity of a return to the Buddha himself, rather 
than an exclusive adoration of such abstractions as Amida 
Vairochana. : 

To-day, Nichiren’s followers form one of the largest of Japanese 
sects, but they are unhappily distinguished by a fierce, unbrotherly 
hatred of their fellow- Buddhists. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with the introduction of 
Catholicism and the Tokugawa Shogunate. Mr. Lloyd concludes 
by advising missionaries to become Buddhists to gain the Buddhists, 
that they may lead them to the Infinite Light to which Shakyamuni 
bore witness. This subtle method of attack, this attempt to prove 
that Mabdy4dnists are merely Christian Gnostics in disguise, should 
put our Japanese brethren on their guard. 

It is impossible now for missionaries to denounce Buddhism as 
‘“‘heathenism " and “ idolatry,” therefore the attack must be masked 
by a show of friendliness. ‘The Creed of Half Japan” would have 
been a much better book if the author had given more account of the 
lives of Buddhist saints, and had left out the wild and absurd theories 
about a connection with Gnosticism, which are absolutely invalid 
from an historical standpoint, and are merely fancies woven from the 
writer's own fancy. Should this book be translated into Japanese, 
bhikkhus, especially Tendai and Shingon Shu bhikkhus, should 
beware and prepare themselves to refute the fallacious arguments 
about Gnosticism. The present reviewer would, if required, be 
happy to put himself at their service for this purpose. Still, it is 
not our desire to part from Mr. Lloyd in a bad humour. His 
language about the Tathagata is respectful, and sometimes even 
affectionate, so we must not be wanting in charity. The book must 
have meant considerable work, and the translations of the ‘‘ Namu- 
daishi’’ and Nichiren’s Dialogue are interesting and instructive. It 
is to be fervently wished that the gems of Japanese Buddhist thought 
may be made more accessible to English readers. 
| ‘ ZEN.” . 
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BuppuistT HyMNs: VERSIFIED TRANSLATIONS FROM THE DHAMMA- 
PADA AND VaRiouS OTHER Sources. Adapted to Modern Music by 
Paut Carus. Large 8vo., pp. 40. Chicago. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Paul Carus, ever practical, takes one more step towards 
adapting the teaching of the Buddha to Western needs. His Gospel 
of Buddha has won for him a lasting name, and will ever remain 
the most attractive form of the Master's message for a host of 
serious thinkers. The Dhammapada, one of the loveliest books in 
the world, was apparently culled at a very early date, for use as a 
hymn-book, from the vast mass of Pali Buddhist literature, and the 
impulse to put its words into modern verse is irresistible. Buddhists 
of California are already making use of Dr. Carus’ work, and it 
remains to be seen whether we in Europe will take as kindly to the 
idea. For tunes, Nageli, Mozart, Beethoven, Bortinansky, Voigt- 
lander, Wagner, Nicolai, Zelter, and Dr. Carus himself, are laid 
under contribution; as well as the unknown authors of one or two 
English and German folk-songs. His verses on Self-reliance— 
“‘ By ourselves is evil done,” etc.—-are too well known to require 
quoting, and have been borrowed by countless writers without due 
acknowledgment. Dr. Carus informs us that in one case a writer, 
seeing the name “Carus” at the foot of one of his poems, boldly 
attributed the verses to Titus Lucretius Carus, the Latin author of 
* De Rerum Natura.” The book before us, being a pioneer work, 
deserves consideration, and it is pleasant to see some of the grandest 
Buddhist utterances dressed in verse. One strikes us in particular 
—the triumphant refrain of the Buddha when enlightenment was 
attained :— 

‘* Through many births I sought in vain 
The builder of this house of pain ; 
Now, builder, thee I plainly see, 
This is the last abode for me. 
Thy gable’s yoke, thy rafters broke, 
My heart has peace, all lust will cease.” 
Another— 
‘¢ Life’s solace lies in aspirations 
Which will remain when we are gone,” etc.— 
opens out a long vista of hope and confidence, and that on “ Karma 
the Law of Deeds "— 
‘¢ Plain is the law of deeds, 
Yet deep it makes us pause; 
The harvest’s like the seeds, | 
Results are like the cause ; 
Apply thy will to noble use, 
Good deeds bring forth no ill, 
Bad deeds no good produce "— 
ought to drive home the need for a noble standard of ethics. 
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We might go on quoting good things, but we will be content with 
one more :— 
“ The end of life is sure, 
But do not sigh ; 
For deeds true, good, and pure, 
For evermore endure, 
They do not die. 
When bodies fall to dust 
Our weary hands will rest, 
Our life’s work yet will live, 
We need not grieve,” etc. 


Altogether there are in this interesting volume forty-one Buddhist 
hymns and sixteen tunes. 


A Manuva or Buppuisu. By Dup.Ley Wricnutr. Wits INtTRo- 
DUCTION BY Pror. Epmunp Mutts, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo., pp. 87. 
as. 6d. 


Gradually the number of handy guides to Buddhism and its 
teaching by sympathetic writers is increasing, and in this present 
work we note a large advance. Mr. Dudley Wright, as our readers 
are aware, is whole-heartedly in sympathy with the great religion, 
and when we look for a book from him which shall be really helpful 
we are not disappointed. Wisely adhering to the Buddha’s words 
wherever possible, Mr. Wright provides us with admirable chapters 
on the Eight-fold Path, the Seven Jewels, and the Ten Evils. Each 
one of the virtues inculcated by the Path is dealt with in a separate 
chapter, and we can safely term pages 1 to 34 the most useful and 
practical manual of Buddhism for every-day life that we have seen. 
Hostile critics have blamed Buddhism because it has no God; they 
have asserted that Nibbana is extinction, that women are suppressed. 
All these hoary falsehoods are refuted once for all, and we would 
commend a perusal of these chapters to anyone who would be so 
bold as to attempt to resuscitate these calumnies. 

We have read Mr. Wright's little book with unfeigned delight. 
As the accents of that majestic voice of 2,500 years ago reach once 
again our minds and hearts all wonder as to why so many have 
given their adherence to the teaching passes away. The Buddha 
towers high above all the petty jealousies of warring religious sects 
and the vain hopes of those who confidently look forward to the 
destruction of Buddhism fade into nothingness. “The Buddha 
said :—‘ There is self, and there is truth. Where self is, truth is 
not. Where truth is, self is not. The existence of self is an 
illusion ; and there is no wrong in the world, no vice, no sin, except 
what flows from the assertion of self.’”” This is but one of the 
many gems in Mr, Dudley Wright's book. 
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Rotes and Rews. 


Major Rost, in a letter of February 18th, from Rangoon, informs 
us that he had to perform a serious operation upon the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Ananda Mettyya, but that the latter is much better in every way 
since the operation. Friends of the bhikkhu will be glad to read 
such pleasant news. 

We keep Buddha Day this year on May ist. A large meeting 
will be held at 7 p.m. at the Doré Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, 
London, when Mrs. Rhys Davids, Mr. Alex. Fisher, Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, and other friends, have promised to speak. The meeting is 
free, and we hope that readers will do all they can to make it 
known. 

On February 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 29th, and March rst and 2nd, 
Mr. K. N. Das Gupta and his band of Indian students presented a 
play, entitled “Buddha, The Light of Asia.” Mr. S. C. Bose pre- 
pared the text from Sir Edwin Arnold's great work, and much interest 
was displayed. The title vé/e was filled by Mr. Clarence Derwent, 
and the prologue, which we print below, was spoken by Mrs. Brown 
Potter. 

The Genius of the East speaks to the West. 


Ye who in London whirl the hours away, 
Attend the gentle passage of our play! 


I tell the tale of King Suddhédana’s son, 

Born in a Palace, nurtured for a Throne. 
Kapilavastu 'neath the Himalay 

Bore him, who taught the Bast the Eight-Fold Way. 
Youthful, he left his sweet Yasédhara lone, 

For he had heard the wandering World-Wind moan, 
That roams through every land, and findeth woe, 
And change and death whereunto all things go: 

And a vast pity for all living kind 

Drave him to leave the lures of earth behind. 

So in a yellow robe with beggar’s bowl 

He sought the balm to make this maimed world whole, 
And, finding this, he knew that perfect peace, 
Nirvana, when the wheels of struggle cease. 


This is a tale told to a fleeting age, 

For two brief hours it flits across our stage, 
Of One whose ruth for men did so prevail 
He gave up all to heal the wide world’s ail; 
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Who, when the gods i’ the heavens seemed deaf like stone, 
Cried—man must save his brother-man, alone, 

Bound by that cosmic Law all tongues confess 

Whose Way is Love, whose End is Blessedness. 


Ye who in London follow Christ to-day, 
This is the holy Buddha’s Perfect Way! 
And man’s high task on earth shall ne’er be done 
Till Christ and Buddha, West and East, are One. 


Harrold Johnson. 


Our friend the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis lectured in London, on 
February 8th, on Occultism in Buddhism. 

Weare glad to see that Mr. Dharmapala has started The Ceylon 
Nation, a new weekly published in Colombo. The first number 
(December 15th) contains a kind appeal on our behalf from the pen 
of Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne, 

The Second Part of the Bhikkhu Silaicdra’s translation of the 
Majjhima Nikdya, containing 32 pages octavo, is ready. 

Messrs. Oesterheld & Co., of Berlin, are starting on April rst a new 
‘quarterly, the Ostassatssche Zestschrift. The review will be devoted to 
all those countries which are now or have once been Buddhistic. 
It will be profusely illustrated, the text will be in German, and each 
number will cost eight shillings. 

Mr. Hugo V. Pedersen, who has lived in the East for twenty- 
four years, is now exhibiting his numerous paintings at the Doré 
Gallery, London. Many beautiful pagodas, etc., in Burma and 
Siam have been depicted. 

Since our last issue Lord Stanmore, formerly Sir Arthur Gordon, 
has died. He was Governor of Ceylon for several years, during 
which he won the hearts of the people by his impartiality in religious 

matters and his zealous care in restoring the historical edifices of 
Buddbism. On May 26th, 1890, the Buddhist:community presented 
him with an address, setting forth,in glowing terms that he had 
enacted laws for the preservation of the property of the ancient 
Viharas, had ordered an historic stupa to be repaired, and had 
encouraged the study of the Pali language. 

Mr. Jend Lénf&rd, a well-known and highly-esteemed member of 
our Council, living in Budapest, desires us to state that, whenever 
followers and admirers of the Lord Buddha, of whatever nation, are 
journeying through Hungary he will be delighted to meet them and 
exchange thoughts upon the progress of the Good Law both in the 
East and in the West. His address is VII. Erzsebet, Korut 23, 
Budapest, or Tézsde V., Budapest. 

A translation of his‘ Buddhism in Modern Western Thought” 
appeared in the January issue of the Buddhsstische Welt. The same 
number contains a reprint of the chapter on ‘‘ Buddhism,” from 
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Dr. K. Giinther’s “ Einfihrung in die Tropenwelt,” and an article by 
the Bhikkhu Sildcdra on the “‘ Religion of the Ceasing of Sorrow.” 
Mr. Edward Greenly has written a column in The Shield 
pointing out the Buddhist attitude towards the Social Evil. A very 
determined effort is being made in Japan to stamp out the Yoshiwara 
in Osaka, Tokyd, and other cities, and we wish our Eastern co- 
workers every success. 

Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul announce the early appear- 
ance, for 2s. 6d., of “A Manual of Buddhism,” by our friend Mr. 
Dudley Wright. Prof. E. J. Mills describes the work in an 
introduction as “ A pocket book for earnest men.” 

The Buddha Dhamma Sangama, of Galle, Ceylon, which has 
become affiliated with and now forms a branch of our Society, held 
its fourth annual meeting on January 23rd, with Mr. F. L. 
Woodward, M.A., in the chair. The Society has printed and cir- 
culated several hundred copies of pamphlets, and at its fortnightly 
meetings many lectures have been delivered and important religious 
questions discussed. On the last Wesak Day forty-three persons 
took ‘* Asthanga Sila.” 

The Burma Critic, Rangoon, January 25th, prints an address, by 
the Bhikkhu Sildcara, on the “Problem of Self in Buddhism,” 
delivered, on January 14th, before the Rangoon: College Buddhist 
Association. Strictly speaking, said the bhikkhu, there was no 
problem of Self in Buddhism, for there is no Self to be found there, 
taking “Self” in the sense of a constant, unchanging metaphysical 
entity. In this respect Buddhism is most to be distinguished 
from other religions. There is, he concluded, only one effectual 
way to banish this giant weed from the garden of man’s life, and 
that is the way pointed out by the Buddha: to pluck it out entire 
by its roots; to subject the very idea of Self to the rigorous and 
merciless analysis which the Seeing One first indicated. 

Mr. Joseph Bryce lectured on ‘“‘ The Psychology of Buddhism ” in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne at the end of January. Its psychology was only 
one aspect of a vast system of philosophy more comprehensive than 
any Western system. Buddhism was scientific in that its psychology 
and ethics were based upon universal law. Modern science had 
rejected the old notion of the “ego” and endorsed the teaching of 
Buddhism. The unity of the universe, emphasised by modern 
evolutionary science, is a fundamental truth of Buddhism. 

We regret to announce that the celebrated Hongwanji Temple at 
Osaka, Japan, was destroyed by fire in the dreadful conflagration 
which broke out in that city on January 16th. The Ikutama Jinji, 
the greatest of the Shinto shrines, was reduced to ashes in fifteen 
minutes, and over 40,000 people have been rendered homeless. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Harvard, writes that thirty years ago he 
and his pupil Warren read the literature of Buddhism from one end 
to the other. Warren started to edit Buddhaghosha’s Visuddhs 
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Magga, a complete exposition of the teaching, but death stayed his 
hand. Prof. Lanman is endeavouring to find the real essence of the 
Buddha’s teaching and present it to his country. With the help of 
Mr. Kosambi he is completing Warren’s work. The importance of 
the Visuddhs Magga lies in the fact that “if one studies it he will be 
able to understand thoroughly the four great commentaries on the 
four Nikdyas, and it is not possible that these four Nikayas should 
be translated aright without constant reference to the commentaries. 
A trustworthy translation of the four Nikayas is to-day the pressing 
need of Buddhistic study in the Occident.” 

Prince Prisdang has been pleased to send us the official pro- 
gramme of the ceremonies observed at the Coronation of our 
esteemed Patron, His Majesty Vajiravudh, King of Siam. As 
protector of the Buddhist religion within his kingdom, peculiar 
honour was paid to their august Sovereign by the clergy of that 
faith. 

We hear that the Japanese Government is seeking to make a 
combination of the best elements of Buddhism, Shintoism and 
Christianity, to serve as a national faith. The younger generation, 
we are told, refuse to assimilate the Christianity presented to it by 
the missionaries, and the Government is anxious that there should 
be some sort of moral teaching. We would suggest a vigorous 
propaganda of the Buddha’s own teaching embodied in the Three 
Great Qualities of Existence and the Four Noble Truths. These 
with meditation on the sublime figure of the Master and his example _ 
ought to suffice. It is because Japan has been unfaithful to the 
primitive teaching that difficulties have arisen. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama has, we are glad to note, happily 
returned to Lhassa. 

U Shwe Hlay, a timber merchant at Kadoe, near Moulmein, 
Burma, has undertaken the task of putting the Pali Scriptures into 
Burmese. He has engaged a staff of learned and competent 
scholars, and already set them to work in a well-equipped establish- 
ment. We wish every success to that gentleman’s noble and 
generous project. 
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Vasanta the Beautiful. 


A Drama IN Four Acts, By REGINALD FARRER. 


CHARACTERS. 
THE VoIce. 
ANANDA THE WELL-BELovED. 
Tue KING. 


VARSHAKARA, Minister of Justice (Vavss-Hakdhrah). 
NiGropua, his brother, Grand Vizeer. 
Upaiul, a Captain of the Horse. 
Sr1GALaA, a Brahman. 
‘TAROKSHYA THE Far. 
ViIMmALA, a Wine Dealer. 
Men of the Guard, Servants, etc. 
AN Outcast Woman. 
THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER. 
CHANDRA, a Dancer. 
CHELYA 


MANDARA | Waiting-women to VASANTA. 


and 
VASANTA THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Act I. In VARSHAKARa’s House. Afternoon. 

Act II. In the Forest. That Night. 

Act III. Im Vasanta’s new Palace. Afternoon of the next Day. 
Act IV. The High road in Front of the Graveyard. The same Evening. 


TIME: About 595 B.c., during the last Mansfestation of Toe Buppua 
Gautama. In and about the City of Mathira. 


[Passages printed im ttalics are to be omitted sn vepresentation. | 


Act I. 
In  VaRSHAKARA’S House. 


A spactous room, looking down tnto the street. At the back, to the right, up 
some steps, runs a small gallery at night angles to the room. Divans 
II 
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and cushions, A feast in sts late stages. The room may be on the 
ground floor or on the first, according as you desive to sce crowds, 
elephants, royal processton, etc., or only to hear about them. 


VARSHAKARA entertains his guests, TarOxsuya, Upiri, SricAba, 
VimALa, The dancing girl, CHANDRA, ssts by wth her lute; also 
other lute-women sf you iske. 


Varsha. Sing to us, Chandra, for our voices fail— 
Fill up this void until the King comes by. 
Svig. The King is late in passing, Varshakara. 
Varsha. My festival has dragged so drearily 
For you, Srig4la ?—Fill up! 
Srig. Ah no, your feast 
Has utterly exceeded our desert ; 
But the King is kept in bondage overlong 
By that blasphemer in the forest there. 
Varsha. Young men have sombre pleasures nowadays. 
Vim. Have you seen this beggar-monk that the King 
frequents ? 
— They say he was a prince in former times 
And gave up all he had to save the world. 
Svig. The bold and heretic fancy ! 
Tarthk. Prince Siddhartha 
He was by birth ; perfect Lord Buddha now. 
Ufdélt. O reverend fat one, will you turn a monk 
And live on beans with the Buddha . . . I donot think it! 
Vim. Your brother, Varshakara,—the Grand Vizeer 
Nigrodha, who accompanies the King 
Upon his daily errands to the forest, 
What does he say to this new holy man ? 
Varsha. Nothing; he tries to measure him in words, 
Yet always fails ; this monk is somehow big 
Beyond his language; it is acloud tome... . 
Come, drink again . . . Be bold against the wine ; 
It is not from our friend Vimala’s grapes. 
Vim. For what I sell is far too rich in price 
For this poor fellow’s parsimonious purse. 
Varsha. O mocking word to stonea beggar with .. , 
—Sing, Chandra... . , 
Upali. Shall she sing, or shall she dance ? 


- he de 
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Varsha. Why, better bid her sing ; for, in a while, 
Vasanta comes . . . and she will dance for you. 
Tarik. (amid general excitement). Vasanta? 
Upali. Well may you be beggared then, 
In truth! 
Svig. O what magnificence Is this ! 
The King himself does not indulge his guests 
With glimpses of Vasanta. 
Vim. Where she goes 
For pearls, not always diamonds can buy 
A dance of her. 
Varsha. She dances like the wind . . . 
And, like the wind, she dances where she wills. 
Updali. I pray she may not fail us: are you sure 
Of a wind or a wave—why, then, of a dancer’s word. 
Varsha. Rest quiet, Upali; you need have no fear. 
Vim. Ah, what must you have paid her, thus to speak 
Of one so famous. . . 
Varsha. Moulded of caprice 
And greed she is indeed, like all her kind,— 
An evil harpy, a trafficker in love, 
More bargain-fierce than any usurer. | 
Updlt. He speaks as one half-drowned in helpless love 
Varsha. Why, so I am: and every man of you, 
And the Kingdom also !—Moon of my delight, 
Why sit you silent, nightingale of joy ? 
Chan. You bade me sing, and would not let me 
sing, — 
With talking of Vasanta . . . J could dance 
As well as she, if but you thought I could ! 
Yet no, I must sing, to pad your moments out 
Until Vasanta condescends to come !— 
I thank you. 
Upals. What, you dance as well as she ? 
Then up, my girl, and show us! 
Chan. O you men, 
High prices rule your judgment ; let us dance 
In rags, for cowrie-shells, and we are nothing 
In your esteem, although our feet may move 
lIl—-2 
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Like breath of dawn on flowers. . . . Dress us in gold, 
And set us dancing on a palace floor 
For such great pearls as make you bate your breath, 
And raise your eyebrows, and in delighted talk 
Increase among yourselves ;—O we're the wonder 
Then, of the world, and you will die for us, 
And follow us on bare knees to the end of time 
And worship us,—though we be grown by then 
Both old and fat, and waddle through our dances 
Like cows in a cornfield ! 
Upali. Here is eloquence ! 
Varsha. O lily-pool of love, show forth your ripples 
And dance for us, then, to justify your boast ! 
Chan. I'll sing for you—(she takes her lute and sings). 


Hear me tell of how a King, 
Through his gardens wandering, 
Sought far to find the perfect rose,— 
More fair than all that summer shows. 


Roses red, and roses white, 

Bloomed their best for his delight, 

Yet, as he touched the loaded flowers, 
The loosened petals dropped in showers 


O fool, the buds of yesterday 
Become the roses of to-day ; 

If you would lack a thorny sorrow, 
Gather buds that bloom to-morrow! 


Varsha. The lesson’s apt indeed. 
Yet joys continue ; though each rose may fall, 
It yet lives on in others: n new loves 
We find the dear ghosts of the vamshed dead. 
Rose-woman after woman does one find 
In other women. And so the lengthening tale 
Continues always changing, yet in change 
Abiding constant. The acorn 1s an oak 
In process ; and in due revolving time 
Once more the acorn of an oak to be. . . 

We are talking gravely—fill your cups again. 
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Upalt (saluting his wine-cup). Here, then, is a rose 
that never fades nor fails, 
Nor drops its colours. | 
Tarik. Indeed, our Lord the King 
Holds different talk from ours. Say what you will. 
Svig. I blame him for his reckless haste of youth, 
That ever hunts for new, untutored bliss ;— 
What ails men at the old well-trodden ways 
Of bliss ¢ 
Varsha. Bliss means fifty different things 
To as many tongues. 
Upalt (drinking). So mine flows here. 
Tarik. And mine, 
In rich and goodly meats; until this me, 
Though young in years, is very old in bulk, 
And weighty as the maxims of the wise ! 
Varsha. Yet each is sure he holds the core of truth! 
Tarik. What know we of any knowledge? Heavy words 
Like these are lighter on our lips than wind, 
Of no more value,-—Let me see a life 
Four-square, well-founded, eager and serene ; 
And there I know that happiness is housed. 
Srig. Then what respect have you for priesthood, sir, 
And worship of the gods and true religion ? 
Tarik. I think they serve for means to happiness. . . . 
The gate, but not the end... . 
Upals (to Srig). You are a priest, 
And priests are never friends to other paths, 
Than those they keep the toll-gates of themselves... . 
Srig. In these sad ages see how faith decays ! 
Reverence is gone from us, and piety 
Forgotten from of old. 
Opals. So all the wise 
Cry out, if one dare question what they say... . 
Varsha. O drink and be at peace! In clamorous 
words 
Lives only mist and vapour at the end. 
All talks on all such matters are as vain 
As if a man should spit upon the sea. 
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Vim. And while our bones are young, what need we 


fret 
About the far-off things ? 
Srig. You speak wise words. 


The young live only happy if they sit 
Contented, listening at their elders’ feet. 
Varsha. And here sit we, discoursing barren things 
Without content, while women at our side 
Are blossoming untasted. . . . Silver moon, 
Rise up and dance, that, when Vasanta comes, 
We vow she’s but an oil-jar propped on legs. 
Srig. Why yes, show love, to wash our palates clean 
Of heresies. . . . 


Varsha. Strike up... . 

Chan. That bangle then... . 
Give me that bangle. .. . 

Varsha. You’re not Vasanta yet ; 


Dance first ; and after, if it prove you are, 
Then quote your kisses at a jewel apiece 
And none will haggle. . . . Dance! 


(CHANDRA dances). 


Updls (after CHANDRA has danced). 
God pity them 
That dwell in sterile thoughts of holiness ! 
For here 1s life indeed. .. . 
Varsha. (giving her the bangle). You have won your 
prize... 
Dance on, once more,—and let us lie our length, 
And dream of rose-leaves in a scented place. .. . 
Our lives are cast in a valley; let’s make it bloom 
With all the season’s flowers, and clean forget 
Those grim and stony mountains up above, 
Where saints go wandering far on bleeding feet. ... 
Vim. (at the casements). The King—the King 1s 
coming ! 
Varsha. (as all go up to the windows). Have you ready 
- The temple-blossoms and the jasmine-wreaths 
To throw before him ? 


w 
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Vim. Hark how the people shout. 

Srvig. Ah what it is to be a heaven-born king ! 

Varsha, (coming to the front again, with affected calm). 
Or an earth-born woman. . . . Cease your clamouring, 
Or clamour for Vasanta, not the King ! 

Updalt. What ?—Yes, it is Vasanta! 


Varsha. Better late 
Than never, then. 
Vim. Listen ; they'll have no voice 


Left for the King. ... 


Updl: (as tury gather up flowers to throw). Prepare 
we too her welcome. 


(Enter Vasanta, with Cutiya and ManpAra). 


Vasanta (advancing among flowers. Her litter and 
bearers coming up, tf you please). How go your 
hours ? 

Varsha. On lagging feet of lead 

Through lonely years of waiting ere you came. 
Vasanta. You seem to me a sad and sober crew; 
So grey a welcome does not suit my colour. 
Varsha. (embracing her). Let this be closer welcome. .. . 


(The others now all retire up the steps into the 


alcove). 
Vasanta. What, your arms ? 
What sort of chains be these ? 
Varsha. Enough to hold 


A woman. ... 
Vasanta. But I am not a woman though : 
I am a hundred women fused in one. 
Varsha. ‘To buy your presence here for half one day, 
I’ve yielded all the pearls my mother left. ... 
Shall these not win a short small hour of love ? 
Vasanta. My hours of love are not so small and pale, 
That pearls so pale and small as yours can buy them. . 
Varsha. To keep you here I’ld give you... . 
Vasanta. To keep me here? 
To keep me—here—Vasanta —Are you crazed ? 
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Why, not for half a moment of a night! 

In this poor rat-trap of a rotting house ? 

In this ?—God help you, have you never heard 
That I am a Bird of Paradise, my friend, 

And only can be caged in golden bars 

Beset with rubies ? 


Varsha. What a price is this 
You put upon yourself ! 
Vasanta. Upon myself ? 


Myself is not for sale to any man. 
Varsha. Why, then, the Kings of a hundred lands 
and towns 
Have bidden to buy you, yes, and bought you too! 
Vasanta. Not one of them. We talk in different 
tongues. 
It’s I that am the fool. . . . Yet, when your letters 
Were given me . . . Ah, the touch of every one 
Half scorched my fingers, for they read so hot,— 
Until I thought that here was strength indeed, 
And depth of understanding and of love. 
Varsha. Ah depth of love, and depth of love indeed,— 
A red-hot coal of longing in my breast 
By day and night, Vasanta, since the hour 
I saw you dance for Lakshmi at her feast. . . . 
Is it love you ask ?—I am all one fury of love, 
And bite my flesh with longing for your arms. . . 
Have mercy upon me... . 
Vasanta. Here’s high love, indeed ! 
Here 1s the end and answer of my life! ... 
—Listen, then, you; so I, perhaps, in turn, 
May listen to your longings. . . . Go and buy me 
Nigrantha’s palace on the Western Hill.— 
That palace with the cupolas of gold, 
And gardens deep of rose and cypresses 
About it, and the doors of santal-wood, 
And fretted windows warm with rubied jade, 
And paved with coloured marbles, mirror-clear, 
For me to dance on. . . . There, and there alone 
May I have ears for you :—till then, . . . deaf . . . deaf. 
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Varsha. That palace is the ransom of a King. 
Vasanta. My lovers all ave kings—for an hour or a 
night... . 

Varsha. ‘This means my power and office cast away, 
It means my life, Vasanta. .. . 

Vasanta. O, your life ? 

Ah, what’s the value of this life of yours 
Without that food of mine you hunger for ? 

Varsha. O God, buta violent darkness, deep as night 
And red as hottest hell, yet colder still | 
Than frozen ice-fields high on the Roof of the World ! 
Have mercy... . 

Vasanta. Are you the Minister of Justice, 
The friend of Kings, that you should chaffer thus 
And chafe against your bargain ?. .. Good go with you, 
I did not know you were so poor of heart ! 

I do not deal with such. There are other women 
For merchant-men like you. There is only one 
Vasanta. 

Varsha Cursed be the truth you speak ! 

What magic charm is this your eyelids breed, 

That thus you strip me bare against my will 

Of strength and virtue and manhood ?—Ah, but look, 
It’s only a woman, a thing so soft and weak 

We buy to fill stray hours, and cast away 

Forgotten, in the end. . . . But you, but you. . . 
Harder than iron, and stronger than strong men armed, 
And great as doom,—you are all the things that are 
On earth, for me,—breath, bone, and blood of my life . . 
And yet I could break you like a tulip-stem ! 

What is your secret ? 

Vasanta. If I told you that . 

I should not be Vasanta. ... Well, your answer ? 
But quickly, pray :—Wait till the King goes passing ! 

Varsha Ha, do not think to raise your value so 
He is acold saint. ... 

Vasanta Is he so cold as that ? 

Wait, wait, till I have met him face to face. 

Varsha. You have no heart for love . . 
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Vasanta. I have my body, 
And there's your only market ; let my heart 
Alone, for none have found tt, no not I, 
Nor can I tell 1f any currency 
Of man could buy a single pulse of tt... . 
Varsha. You take my all, and in return, ah, what? 
Vasanta, God heal the meanness of a merchant’s 
mind! ... 
What is it I give you, then P—Why, everything. 
I give you—this.—Pay me the price I ask, 
And you shall hold Vasanta for a night, 
A week,—perhaps a month,—I cannot tell. ... 
Until some richer lover come along ! 
Varsha. Not that,—at least you'll swear to be my own, 
And only mine ? 
Vasanta. And only yours, indeed ! 
But never yours, nor any mortal man’s. 
J] am Vasanta.... 


Varsha. You are a demon born. .. . 
. . . I cannot live without you. .. . 
Vasanta. O poor fool, 


I know it. Yet the greater fool are you 
To tell me so! 
Varsha. I think we both are mad : 
I would to God that I could strike you dead ! 
Vasanta (offering her breast). 
Strike, then, and welcome; strike,—and kill yourself, 
That I hold here in ransom ! 


Varsha. O I am cursed 
In slavery to a vile and bitter jade! 
Take what you ask . . . drink up my pride of life, 


But yield the gift I die for in return. 
Vasanta. So quickly buy that house of mine to-day ; 
Then, with the evening you shall have your price. 
Varsha. Vimala, you have plagued me oft enough, 
(The others now return, curiously, down again from 
the alcove.) 
To have my vineyards out towards the river ; 
I take your offers. 
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Vim. In fair hour indeed, 
I thank you. . . 

Varsha. Bid them pay the moneys in 
At once, I beg you. 

Vim. Is there red-hot haste ? 

Updalt. Red-hot indeed, I think. . . 

Varsha. Five thousand bars 
Of gold. 


Vasanta. Now twice as much again, to get 
My house. 

Varsha. Srigala, see, this hall of mine, 
Is closer to the Temple than your own; 
Would it not serve you well to buy it, then, 
For present payment ? 

Srig. Tis a holy thought, 
To spare my weariness.— Well, if you will. . . 
And at what price ? 


Varsha. Five thousand bars of gold 
To-day, but ten to-morrow. 
Sy7rig. I am poor 


These days, and very humble; make it less. 
Varsha. Five thousand now, and every moment adds 
A hundred. 
Srig. God be good to us indeed ! 
I close, I close. . . . Five thousand, if you must. 
Updélt. Heaven help us, Varshakara, you are mad 
To strip yourself of everything you have 
On prices vile. No wonder if the priest 
Has snapped your bargain up for half its worth. 
Varsha. [tell youthere’s a pressing need Ihave... 
Upalt. I think you have,—and there I think she 
stands. . 
—Go on, and sell the rest . . . What yet remains ? 
Varsha. My acres in Kelan.—Tarikshya, 
You that incline towards the holy monks, 
Give profitable alms and save your soul, 
By buying in these fertile lands of mine 
To make endowment for their abbey-house. 
Tartk. 1 wonder, would the Holy One accept ? 
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Updlt. Who yet has known a Holy One refuse ? 
Go on : be bold. 


Tarak. Make me a charity price 
Varsha. Will you cheapen Heaven? Ten thousand 
bars 


Of gold, paid in to-day. Salvation goes 
At beggar’s rates this hour, so linger not 
For fear it rise ! 
Tarik. (acquiescing). You hold me squeezed in your 
hands. 
Upalt. Now what is left ? 


Varsha. Why, nothing : Tam naked; 
Outlawed and stripped. . . . 
Upalt. But twenty thousand bars 


Will leave five over when your bargain’s made .. . 
Vasanta. What's this? Among the Kings where I 
have raged, 
Till now, such odds and ends were never heeded ! 
Am I to move into Nigrantha’s hutch 
Without due furnishings then? I will not stir 
One foot for men who'll think to pare my cheese 
Thus close . . . I have spoken! 
Srig. O wondrous ways of women: 
And wondrous ways of men! 
Varsha. (making no difficulty). Why, everything, 
That has been mine is yours,—and I myself 
As well... . 
Vasanta. For make-weight in the bargain.—Yes. 
Iam content. You have played at being a King 
With Kingly spirit . . . Say are you truly bared 
Of all you had P 


Varsha. To my last copper-piece. 
Vasanta. You have pleasedme. And I will cast you 
in a jewel, 
That amorous Kings ere this have often begged 
Invain ... Sitround ... andIwilldancefor you... 
Updlit. Our joy at last! 
Tarik. Poor Chandra’s dance will fade 


Out from our memories now. 
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Vasanta. Does Chandra dance ? 
I did not know . . . I have heard she waved her arms: 
I had not heard of dancing ... 
Chan. (challenged). Well enough 
To win these emeralds, then, of this our host... . 
Vasania. Of the host? ... Of Varshakara?. . 
Is this true? 
Varsha. To fill the empty years until you came. 
Vasania. Before I go again !—What, do you think 
That I will move a muscle after her, 
That little buffalo, that ungainly calf, 
That butter-pot on feet . . . O do not fear 
That I will be her rival, I am not 
One to compete with little temple-girls ! 
Call up my litter—there’s no place for me 
Where such as that win jewels—I wish you joy 
Of what your tastes approve—and so farewell. 
Vim. Hark, there’s the King at last. 
Vasanta. Aha, the King. 
Let me go up, and look towards the King! 
Varsha. (trying to stop her). Vasanta! 
Vasanta. Look towards the King, I say! 
Varsha, O howare you thus vile, and I so weak ? 
Vasanta. Since I am I, and you are man, my friend. 
Let me go, tothe King. (She tears off, up into the alcove). 
Srig. | And may your lightning gaze 
Recall his Highness to a young man’s ways ! 


(Trumpeting and clamour, at least, as the KiNG 
passes: the guests at the casements). 


Vim. See how he will not ride his elephant, 
But humbly walks beside the beggar-monk. 
Updlt. Is that the Buddha, then ? 


Vim, No; Ananda, 
His best-beloved disciple. . . . 
Tartk. Call him up, 


Perhaps he'll work a miracle for us. 
Updlt. We must make his begging thrive, then, with 
rich fees... 
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Vasanta (returning in\ triumph only to the top of the 
steps). 
Short love and merry to you, Varshakara ! 
The King has seen me then, in the crowd. 
Varsha, : Why, so every man, 
So all men always think when Kings go by! 
Vasanta. Not all men are Vasanta ! 
(She goes back to her seat 1n the alcove). 
Vim. (calling down into the street). Holy One, 


Come, come up, come up, and bless this house and us.. . 


Svig. You will not have him here, this heretic, 
This enemy of the Gods? ... 
Tarak. Be patient, sir, 
What need we quarrel with another’s road ? 
Since, though the roads be manifold indeed, 
All aim towards one mountain-top, and see 
One moon from thence. 
Varsha. (calling down). Come up, and take our alms. 
Ananda. (entering from the street). 
From what fair thought springs this your charity ? 
Did you hope, my friends, to see a conjurer 
Make marvels for your money ? But indeed, 
I cannot sell the marvels that I have, 
But only help you find them in yourselves. 
Tartk. O Lord, stretch forth your healing hand on me ; 
In truth it is not lack of deep respect 
That keeps me sitting fast upon my place. .. . 
But I am so excessively weighed down 
With gouty pains, and fat, and want of breath, 
I cannot rise . . . Do good to me this hour, 
And heal me. 
Ananda. Yes: without a miracle, 
Or laying on of hands ; rise up and walk 
Five miles a day, my friend, and eat two meals 
Instead of four—and then your pains will fade 
As fades your flesh . . . What, did you think that I 
Should charm your fatness from you with a word?...- 
The very utmost any God can do 
Is to prescribe the way... 
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Tarak. Must I then leave 
My joys of living ?—Sir, pray take in alms (cdlzn) 
A little piece of land I bought for you 
To build your Brotherhood an abbey-house 
Against the rainy seasons . . . Holy one, (wheedling) 
Tell me an easier way than that you spoke 
To win back lightness . . . and accept my gift. 

Ananda. No other way there is, but in himself 
And there alone, man holds the only cure 
Of all the ills within him and without. 

Brother, I cannot take these lands of yours, 
Salvation is not bought with almsgiving, 
But won by eager effort in yourself. 

Go on andlearn ... 


(He turns with his begging-bowl now, to the others one by 
one). 
Srig. (in a rage, refusing). 
No, have no hope from me, 

You low-born and blaspheming heretic, 
You vile false prophet of unholy sins 
And luxuries .. . 

Ananda. If a gift be not accepted, 
I think it must return to him who gave ? 
—Friend, you have given me railing ; I take it not . 
And so this gift you gave goes back to you. 


(Eatt Sricdta L. in a fury). 


Who is it now that offers? ... 
Upals. A poor captain 
Of the western horse . . . And here’s my trifling alms. 
Ananda. (refusing). 
Is wrung from butcher’s work ; come with clean hands 
To feed the pure in heart . . . (HE goes on to VimAua) 
Vim. I do not deal 
In death, but in the dear delight of wine .. . 
Accept my offering. . 
Ananda. - “Wours whose hope of profit 
Dwells in the deeper drunkenness of fools ? 
I take it not . . . and you? (to Varshakéra). 
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Varsha. O, ... Ihave nothing; 
All that I had is sold .. . 
Ananda. And you have bought 


With shadow, shadow—You are far away 
From knowing what in truth it is you seek. 
Varsha. Ho, do not preach your grey ascetic roads 
To me that still am red and warm in blood ! 
Ananda. So are you happy ? 
Varsha. Listen : in my mouth 
And in my arms I hold the joys I need. 
And I need no more... . 
Ananda. If this indeed be true, 
You need no more ; nor will | load your ears 
With preaching joys you could not understand. 
Varsha. Nor ever may, please Heaven ; for you, you 
preach 
Bleak abstinence and misery of despair. 
You call the good world evil, and our life 
A little wretched anguish that the saint 
Expends his rackings and his martyrdoms 
To win escape from . . . Joy, to you, is pain 
And rottenness ;—Anguish the one sure gate 
Through which to reach the radiant heavens of —what? 
Why, bleak, blank Nothing is the goal you seek, 
And emptiness eternal your one hope ! 
Ananda. Brother, you speak as they that cannot see 
Those joys beyond . .. so very far away 
That now you think them only emptiness .. . 
The things we see are not all things that are ; 
The joys we love, not all the joys there be; 


(Here Vasanta begins to take notice). 


Our understanding that we hold this day, 

Is not the same as that of ten years since, 

Nor that of ten years hence. In days gone by, 
Upon your mother’s breast, your mother’s milk 
Was all the world your life could comprehend ; 
Now milk is left behind, but wine and women 
Are made the centre of your present soul .. . 
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Yet even so, a time shall some day come— 
Perhaps in one, or twenty thousand years, 
When wine, no more than milk shall be the best 
Your life can breed . . . So suffer not yourself 
To grow befogged meanwhile, to further joys, 
In further kingdoms, by such rosy clouds 
As lust and laughter,—lest in the end, those clouds 
Wall out that future, turning dense and hard 
Upon your soul, as marble of the grave 
Upon the weighted eyelids of the dead... . 
Varsha. 


(VaSANTA 1s now standing at the top of the steps). 


And love, my lord,—shall we pass free of that? 
How will the earth continue ? 
Ananda. Trouble not : 
The earth will spin its way for time enough ! 
And if it cease to be, why other earths 
Continue round about us. Only things 
We see and touch and taste can be destroyed... . 
Come free of those, and see them as they are. 


(VasantTa stts at the top of the steps to listen). 


Varsha. 1 do not give a curse for such far joys ! 
Let me but hold a woman in my arms, 
And wine beside me—— 
Upalr, Are these evil things ? 
Ananda. Look deeper in the woman that you love, 
To see what love is ; if she be to you 
Flesh only, and your instrument of joy 
To flush a night, and turn a morning grey, 
You are hunting shadows. Thirst and emptiness 
Are your sole quarry ; but, if you see more clear, 
Down through those pleasure moments, to the truth 
Of what she is, that lost piece of yourself, 
New-found, and known, and cherished, then, indeed, 
You are close on love ; finding your all in one, 
You grow by that to find the One in all: 


Love leads to wider love—ah, who can grasp 
I2 
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The perfect fulness and extent of love, 
For that is Buddha,—filling the universe 
With glory of understanding unalloyed.... 
Vasanta. Strange words you speak, before such men 
as these, 
Yes, and before a woman such as I! 
Ananda, Play not with Love; Love is a burning fire 
For good or evil ; Love is a double gate 
That opens one way up towards happiness, 
But the lust of passion is an iron door 
That leads you prisoned down in the House of Pain. 
Vasanta. Come to my palace and tell me more of this. 
Ananda. ‘The time is not yet here for Ananda 
To visit Vasanta. .. . 
Vasanta. The time is always now 
To visit Vasanta. Shall I bid in vain ? 
Ananda. Though I be least of all the begging monks, 
You have no worthy room to receive me in. 
Vasanta. My rooms are rich with marbled ivory 
Green with soft shafts of sunlight shed through jade, 
Far down the arcades of diapered porphyry. . . . 
Is this not worthy of a homeless monk ? 
Ananda. Your house is built of thirst and fear and 
fire, 
Your jewelled arcades a-glitter with men’s tears, 
Your roof-beam pleasures, and your pillars pain. 
Vasanta (coming straight down to him and showing her 
beauty). Then I am roof-beam,—yes, and pillars too, 
And here’s my palace, everywhere I go! 
Is this unworthy ? 


Ananda. The time is not yet come. 
Vasanta. When will it come then... .? 
Ananda. When you are beautiful. 
Vasanta. Am TI not lovely now? 
Ananda. How can I tell ? 
Tis only form and flesh I see of you. 
Vasanta. Mandara, take your lute. . . . I will dance 
for you? 


Varsha. The Holy One is saneak 
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Upalt. The yellow robe 
Has made a conquest. 


(CuHELya, Manpira strike up with their instruments). 
Vim. Well, let us render thanks. 


(VASANTA dances). 
(Enthusiasm after Vasanta has danced). 


Crowd. Take... take... (They offer jewels, and 
clamour). 
Vasania (refusing). No,—nothing, nothing, let me be 
For once a giver. 
Upal. Queen of Paradise ! | 
Ananda. (quietly, after the uproar dies). You shall win 
wisdom with your angry heart 
One day. 
Vasanta (blankly, décue). Am I not beautiful when I 
dance ? 
Ananda. Isawa spirit move through blinding storms ; 
—My sight is inward only. 
Upalz. What a lover 
For any lady who’s gone fat and old! 
Vasanta (begging now: at her last weapon). But | 
beseech you then to visit me ! 
Ananda. ‘The time is not yet come for Ananda 


To visit Vasanta. . . . Go your ways to peace 

And we shall meet. .. . 
Vasanta. _ Accept, accept my alms then, 
Ananda (declining). Well-meant, ill-earned. Not yet. 
Vasanta. —But when ? 


Ananda. A\ll they that take the sword of lust in hand 
Shall perish, sister, by that sword. 
Vasantia. That sword ! 
Varsha. (as Ananpa is going). You have not had one 
coin or crumb of us ; 
I wonder how you live if you’re thus nice 
About accepting alms. The proverb goes 
That money has no smell, but you're so godly 
You seem to find bad stinks in every gift. 


I2—2 
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Ananda. Yes, brother, offerings have an evil smell, 
If they be screwed from poorer brothers’ need 
Or earned at cost of anger, hurt or pain, 
In man or beast; or sprung from root of ill 
In drunkenness and lust ; or offered up 
To purchase comfort in some world to come. .. . 
Sister (CHELYA turns away with a scornful laugh :—to 
Manpira) and you ? 
Man. My Lord, I have but nothing. 


(Proffering her thin litile brass bangle). 


J had not dared. 
nanda. Of your abundance give 

And I will take: for you indeed are rich 
Beyond the wealth of all these others here. 

Man. Tamaslave.... 

Ananda. Yet not to pride or greed 
That make the only serfage of the Self. 

Vasania. We none of us seem good enough for you; 
Only my maid ! 


nanda. The time,has not yet come! 
Vasanita. Chandra, I spoke you harsh and bitter words, 
For I was angry. . . . Let;this heal your wound. . . . 


Life’s not so easy for us pleasure-women 
That we should rend each other. 


(She gives CHANDRA AG tewel, but withthigh kindness). 


Varsha. Let us go 
Out of my house, that is my house no more !— 
Your holiness, we both are homeless men. 

Ananda. I havea home indeed, built on the rock: 
My home is in the truth, but yours is raised 
At present in red furnaces of fire— 
Good thoughts live round you ! 

(Exit Ananva at the back). 


Vasanta. — O I have seen a man, 
A man indeed this hour ! 
Opals. Light up, light up, 


With wine and singing on Vasanta’s way... . 
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Make room, make room, O people, for she comes ! 
Varsha. My lotus-love, that 1 have bought so dear, 
Come hence. .. . 
Vasanta. I think I hate you, Varshakara, 
More than I ever hated any man! 


(THEY ALL escort Vasanta down the steps at the 
back, and so away, Manv&ra and Cu tya follow- 
ing with the litter and its bearers). 


Curtain. 


END OF THE First Act. 
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Buddhism briefly Stated. 


In the Name of the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Utterly 
Awakened. 


WHEN, at the dawn of the nineteenth century, the 
Western World was aroused to seek after the great 
Truth that underlay the systems of Christianity and 
Buddhism, the constant action and reaction between the 
school of Religion and that of Science opened up fresh 
avenues of thought in the minds of thinkers who had 
lost faith in their ancestral creed. From the East, the 
seat of philosophic lore, came a ray of light conveying its 
healing and soothing message of Truth and Peace. 

In the space at our disposal we would attempt, first, to 
brush away “the cobwebs of sophistry’ with which the 
superficial student of Buddhism has covered that ancient 
faith, and, secondly, to convey some information to 
anxious inquirers in these days of religious “ revivals.” 

What is Buddhism and wherein lies its excellence ? 
Briefly, it is a system of philosophy built up of the 
eighty-four thousand dhammas or doctrines expounded by 
the Buddha in the Three Pitakas or collections of Sacred 
Books. It is that unique system which shows to man 
the way by which he can uplift himself from a sinful and 
degenerate state to the shore of perfect peace and rest. 
The Three Pitakas are divided into (a) The Vinaya, con- 
taining the rules and rites to be observed by the Sangha 
or Brotherhood; (b) the Sutta, embodying a code of 
moral laws set out in discourses to the laity; and 
(c) the Abhidhamma, wherein is found the recondite 
philosophy of Buddhism. 

Apart from the moral code, it is the sublime doctrines 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka that have for ages exalted 
the religion and made it the admiration of every intelli- 
gent mind. Its doctrines of Anicca—that everything, 
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whether organic or inorganic, in the phenomenal world 
is impermanent and subject to continued momentary 
change and dissolution; of Dukkha—that everything 
from the dawn of life in the boundless ocean of Samsara 
is full of trouble and sorrow; and Anatta—that man 
possesses nothing, not even a soul, which he can call his 
own—have won the appreciation and admiration of all 
ages. When we add to these three great Character- 
istics or Qualities, the Buddhist teaching concerning 
Karma which insists on the Law of Causation and that we 
are responsible for our deeds and reap the fruit of them, 
the first three Noble Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path 
and the Twelve Nidanas, there is no difficulty in assum- 
ing that this is a religion which can guide the world 
along its perilous course to the shore of Peace, where 
birth and death, sorrow and illusion shall cease for ever. 

The Buddha, whose love towards all living things knew 
no bounds, resolved that he would obtain Supreme 
Buddhahood, and having through many lives practised 
the Ten Great Virtues and conquered Self by the com- 
plete eradication of Desire, Hatred and Ignorance, he 
gave to the world a righteous law which he himself had 
discovered in his supreme wisdom. 

“The Lokuttara Dhamma has to be searched for by 
oneself, he shall reap its fruit ere long, it is worthy of 
examination, it contains virtues worthy of your accept- 
tance, the wise shall know and understand it by self-search 
and shall treasure it in them.”’ This is the text which 
has appealed so strongly to the cultured both in the East 
and the West. This is the serene note of its doctrines 
from beginning to end. One has only to study and 
understand the Law, | 

It offers itself to “ the serfs and monarchs of the realms 
of reason,’’ to be accepted if it is found to harmonise with 
human understanding, or rejected if it is found lacking in 
truth. It imposes no dogma. The wise see that in its 
veins deep thought runs. 

How meekly and fapstentaeoudy the Buddha 
delivered his message! In the Kalama Sutta we read 
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“ Do not accept my Dhamma on mere hearsay, or because 
it is handed down from generation to generation ; do not 
accept it on mere guess, without diligent search, or 
because it happens to agree or to be in harmony with your 
previous views. Do not accept my Dhamma on your own 
false reasoning, or because you think there is an analogy, 
that is, because there seems to be harmony in things in 
general. Do not accept it because it appears good at 
first sight or happens to agree with your previous con- 
victions. Do not accept my Dhamma because the 
deliverer of such a Dhamma bears an imposing and com- 
manding figure and is a credible person ; or because I 
am a Guru or on my authority alone.” On the contrary, 
we are to examine and sift the teaching in our intellect, 
dissect every part of it, unwind every web of sophistry, 
apply it to our daily lives and to all known laws. If 
then it stands the test, let us accept it; if it does not, 
then let us eschew it. 

Considered thus, Buddhism 1s a system of philosophy 
founded on an intellectual basis, and successfully analyses 
the cause of the evils of existence. It assumes no 
responsibility to save men from sin. In simple language 
it tells us, “ You are your own deliverer,” and it is there- 
fore the duty of every one who seeks deliverance to walk 
in the path set out for him; if he errs the fault lies not 
in the Law. 

Buddhism, while ignoring the question of a First Cause, 
denies the existence of any being that guides man’s 
destiny and saves him from sin. It holds its own, 
“ deriding the equinoctial hurricanes of abuse and slander 
hurled at it by its assailants,” and sheds its brilliant light 
in all directions. Its progress from the land of its birth 
has been one of perfect peace, love and righteousness. 
It engaged no “embattled cohorts ” for the diffusion of 
its doctrines in foreign lands, nor did it blow the trumpets 
of war. It has shed no drop of blood, nor was there the 
cry or wailing of orphans or the groans of mothers as it 
pursued its gentle course. 

What is the Threefold Refuge? It is the stepping 
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stone to Buddhism. When the Good Law has been 
read, understood and digested, one who desires to 
become a follower of it takes this Refuge. He vows 
that from henceforth he will take refuge in the Buddha, 
his Dhamma and his Order, as a guide in the journey 
through life. This alone is not sufficient to constitute 
one a true Buddhist. The Five Precepts should be 
devoutly observed in thought and word and deed. To 
the laity are also set apart four days in each month for 
religious and devotional purposes. On these days the 
follower vows to observe three other precepts in which 
he abstains from eating after midday, from music of all 
kinds, gorgeous dress, garlands and perfumes, and finally 
from occupying high and prohibited seats. 

One of the most prominent features of Buddhism is its 
practice of metta, or unbounded love and pity towards all 
beings alike. In the metta meditation the follower begins 
with self, and gradually extending his love over the house- 
hold, his neighbours and associates, carries it to the four 
quarters of the globe, encompassing every living thing. 
Next he extends it towards those in the other worlds and 
to those undergoing suffering, until his mind is for the 
time being brightened and illuminated with the glorious 
ray. He thinks, “I shall not bear hatred and enmity 
towards others, I shall do no harm to others; may I 
cease from all sorrow; may I enjoy a blissful life free 
from sorrow and all life’s ills.” In extending his com- 
passion towards other beings he repeats a similar formula, 
substituting the words denoting them for “I,” and winds 
up with the valedictory meditation: “ May all beings 
be free from sorrow; may all beings enjoy immunity 
from disease ; may all beings cease from hatred; may all 
beings see the future Buddha; may all beings attain 
Nirvana.” 

There is also the meditation on Transience, Suffering 
and No-self, the three aspects of the impermanence of 
life. It teaches that all matter, organic and inorganic, is 
Subject to momentary change and dissolution; that all 
beings in the desire and form states are beset with a 
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multitude of miseries, sorrows and ills; that there is 
nothing permanent ; and that all is subject to birth, decay 
and death. For says the Buddha: “ Old age is a natural 
law ; I am subject to old age: disease is a natural law; 
Iam subject to disease: death is a natural law; I am 
subject to death. All the beings I love, my associates 
and the world in general, are subject to change as I am. 
Iam produced by Karma; it is my lot, my hereditary 
possession. Karma is my cause, my relation, my 
support. Whatever I do, whether good or bad, I shall 
be an heir to the fruit of Karma.” 

Dukkha (Sorrow) teaches that sorrow, pain <td misery 
preponderate at every stage of life. In the midst of the 
limited sum of happiness man is beset with many calami- 
ties. Birth, the various forms of evil, old age and death 
are but the bag of sorrow which Name and Form carry 
on their back. 

Anatta (No-self) teaches that there is nothing real, 
nothing which we can call our own, noteven a soul. The 
Buddha says: ‘‘ The ignorant man thinks thus: ‘This 
is my son, my wife, my daughter, my wealth, my posses- 
sion.’ This is an illusion. Oman, when thine atta (thy 
soul) is not thine own, how canst thou say: ‘ This is my 
son, my wife and my possession ?’”’ 

The Four Noble Truths were announced by our Lord 
in his first sermon after the attainment of Buddhahood, 
and the discourse is known as “the Great Wheel of the 
Law’ Life in all its stages is beset with sorrow. Birth 
is sorrow, death is sorrow. There is no being that is 
free from sorrow and death. Sorrows the state or being 
of the five constituents of life, without a break, caused and 
produced by Karma or character. Its nature is that it 
torments man in all life’s stages; it is produced by thirst; 
it keeps man in constant affliction and it is unstable, for it 
is subject to change. There is no order free from sorrow, 
and this selfsame state exists in the desire, form and 
formless worlds. If any follower would, with a clear 
mind, try rightly to understand this sorrow, he shall also 
know and understand that birth is sorrow, old age is 
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sorrow, death is sorrow; grief, affliction, weeping, physical 
ills and anguish of mind are sorrow. Associating with 
the unloved causes sorrow; separation from those one 
loves is sorrow; non-possession of what one likes to 
possess is sorrow, and to grieve and be in anxiety lest 
some one should snatch away such possessions if we have 
them causes sorrow. The very existence of the five 
constituents of life is sorrow. 

Sorrow is again divided into the following groups, 
namely: all physical and mental ills that exist by nature 
and name; all physical and mental pleasures which, 
being subject to constant change, are treated as sorrow ; 
all sorrow associated with the three characteristic states of 
life, nascent, static and cessant; sorrow not visible; physical 
ills that are visible; and all forms of inevitable sorrow. 

Sorrow is a kind of disease; desire is its cause, and 
when the disciple has understood the disease he will 
understand its cause, attain immunity from all sorts of ills, 
and receive the healing tonic of perfect deliverance. 

The cause of sorrow is desire. Ignorance and thirst are 
twin-factors in existence and all its attendant misfortunes. 
Desire is the cause of existence, and prompts man to 
various forms of birth and being. It is of three kinds: 
sensual, seeking life and seeking extinction. Desire is 
the cause of all suffering. Through desire man is born 
again and again in the round of existence. It is associ- 
ated with worldly pleasure, and clings to and feeds on all 
objects that present themselves to the senses, believing 
them to be permanent and real. In short, the whole of 
being—form, sensation, perception, discrimination and 
consciousness—is compounded of sorrow. 

In those who consider form, sound, odour, taste, contact 
and ideas as pleasures and delight in enjoying them, 
unborn thirsts arise, and all thirsts already arisen will 
become more deeply rooted. For as a tree, whose root is 
wholesome and has life-giving and nutritious properties, 
will thrive although the trunk may be cut away, so unless 
the root of sorrow is pulled up, the poison of desire will 

still bear fruit and torment us. 
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That state of perfect rest, Nirvana, where desire, 
illusion and sorrow shall cease for ever is called in 
the Pali—Nirodha. It is a condition of complete 
emancipation from the pain of existence, the utter up- 
rooting of desire, hatred and ignorance. In Nirvana 
birth, desire, illusion, sorrow, death and their attendant 
ills are unknown, and all the forces that go to make up 
the physical being are obliterated. 

To attain this blissful state we are told to follow the 
Noble Eightfold Path ; to embrace and understand the 
teaching which deals with suffering, its origin, its cause 
and the means whereby to end it. The aspects of that 
Path are, as the name implies, eight, namely: Right 
Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, 
Right Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Muind- 


fulness and Right Rapture. The Path is a collection of © 


dhammas which offer every man and woman the only 
means of release from the bonds of the attachments 
which hold us to the worlds of sensuous delight, form and 
formlessness, and if we follow the Path we shall safely 
land upon the Shore of Perfect Peace. One who has 
really grasped and understood the teachings embodied in 
the first three of the Holy Truths sees life in its true 
significance. He perceives that birth and all that follows 
birth is essentially sorrow, and that even death affords no 
release. 

He then realises that Thirst in all its forms (there are 
one hundred and eight of them in Buddhist philosophy) 
is the one cause of birth’ and suffering, and grasps the 
truth of the doctrine of Deliverance which assures him of 
a state which is free from birth and death and sorrow, 
through the complete obliteration of the attractions 
of the senses. “The cause of continued existence 1s 
Desire—remove this and you strike at the root of 
existence. Sin is removed by the Four Paths of Sancti- 
fication, and entrance is obtained thereto by the Sublime 
Eightfold Path.” 

Nirvana may be regarded from two points of view— 
the extinction of human happiness or the extinction of 
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being. A devout Buddhist will endeavour diligently to 
act up to and follow the way set out in the Teaching, and 
calmly acquire the virtues embodied in the Path. The 
continued practice in thought of those precepts will 
eventually beget a perfect control over the mind anda 
purification of the inner self. He acquires the power to 
guard his tongue and body from all kinds of evil words 
and deeds, and to use them to the best advantage, 
abstaining from everything that is unjust, unlawful and 
sinful. One who treads strictly the Noble Path will in his 
progress find himself rising in excellence, he will become 
an embodiment of everything pure and noble in thought, 
in word and deed, and will stand on the threshold of the 
Four Stages of Sanctification. 

Those who are walking in these four paths are called 
Sotapanna Sakadagami, A nagami and Arahat respectively. 
On attaining the first condition, the disciple completely 
eradicates the first three fetters which bind man to 
sensuous existence; namely, the delusion of self or the 
belief in the theory that ‘‘1 am myself,” doubt, such as 
disbelief in the Buddha, the Teaching the Brother- 
hood, the efficacy of the Precepts, previous and future 
existence, the law of the Nidanas or the twelve links in 
the great chain of cause and effect, and finally dependence 
on superstitious rites and ceremonies. It is believed that 
one who has attained this first state will never be re-born 
in any form lower than that of a man. 

On reaching the second stage the force and vigour of 
the seven remaining fetters are weakened, and at the 
third, the next two, sensuality and hatred, are extinguished. 
In the fourth and last condition, that of the Arahat, the 
remaining five fetters are broken, and he is no longer 
subject to attachment to the world, desire for re-birth in 
a higher plane, pride, self-righteousness or ignorance. He 
becomes a being that has mastered self and is the Grand 
Emperor of all things. He has conquered birth and 
death and entered into Nirvana, the state of Perfect 
Peace. 

Such, in a very brief outline, is Buddhism, the great 
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religion of Love, Peace and Liberation. May we with 
strenuous efforts walk along the Path laid down by the 
Master, who though now on the shores of Silence lives 
yet in his works. May we with redoubled will and 
energy travel upon life’s journey, with the doctrine of the 
Blessed One as our only guide, and at last reach Nirvana 
where birth, old age, sorrow and death shall be no 
more. 
C. D. MARTHENESZ. 
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Che Annual and Buddha Dap 
IMeetings. 


Tue Society held its Annual and Buddha Day 
Meetings, as in previous years, on two consecutive days. 
The first meeting took place at 7 P.M. on April 30th, at 
the Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London. 

The President, Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A., 
occupied the chair, and with a few well-chosen words 
opened the proceedings. 

Mr. Francis J. Payne, the General Secretary, briefly 
explained the alterations in the original edition of the 
constitution and rules of the Society, of which notice had 
been given to members. They were as follows : 

Page 5, paragraph 1. Omit “is affiliated to... 
Rangoon, and.” As the Society was not affiliated to 
the International Buddhist Society of Rangoon, these 
words should be deleted. 

Page 5, paragraph 3. Omit “It is the belief... 
in the West,’’ and the word “ Eclecticism.”’ 

The words to be omitted gave, in the opinion of the 
Council, an unnecessary definition of the aims and scope 
of Buddhism. 

Page 6. Omit paragraphs 1, 2, 4and 5, which referred 
to proposals, part of which had been carried out and 
part rejected in the course of the experience gained since 
their promulgation. 

Page 8. Omit paragraph 8, providing for a common 
seal, and page Io, paragraph 1, omit the word “ Eclec- 
ticism.” | 

The alterations did not in any way affect the work of 
the Society in presenting the teaching of Primitive 
Buddhism, and were passed unanimously. 
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Mr. Payne then gave his annual report. Dealing 
with the branches, he stated thar there was a membership 
of about a dozen each in Edinburgh and Cambridge, 
about twenty in Liverpool, and at Galle, Ceylon, thirty- 
one. There was a great need for visitors from the 
Parent Society to these branches from time to time, and 
volunteers for clerical work, such as typing copies of 
papers and lectures for use in the branches, would be 
welcomed. The Cambridge Branch had suffered 
severely through the prolonged and grave illness of Mr. 
M. L. Munesinghe, its President, and he was sure that the 
members present joined with him in sympathy towards 
their afflicted fellow-worker. Up to the Buddha Day 
meeting last year, on 13th May, the weekly meetings had 
been held at 11, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, very 
generously placed at the Society’s disposal by Mr. W. T. 
Smedley at the moment of their greatest need. The 
time the Council thought had then arrived when an 
effort should be made to seek another meeting-place, and 
the Chandos Hall was occupied during June and July, 
two or three meetings having been held at the Caven- 
dish Rooms. On resuming after the August vacation 
the Society had uninterruptedly held its weekly 
meetings at the Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, with the exception of Sunday, 22nd October, 
when Mrs. Rhys Davids addressed a large and 
enthusiastic meeting at the Doré Gallery on “ Thinking 
of Something Else,” and on Sunday, 28th January, 
when Mr. Reginald Farrer spoke eloquently on “The 
Changing Years.” 

Dr. W. A. de Silva had very kindly recouped the 
Society for the heavy expenses incurred by the meetings 
held in May, June and July, and the Society offered to 
him its best thanks. Mr. Payne appealed for more 
support for the Sunday evening meetings, which could be 
made more profoundly to influence British thought if the 
Society had greater means at its disposal. 

Among the notable lectures delivered in the past year 
he needed only to mention, in addition to those referred to, 
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those by Mr. Reginald Farrer, on “Personality ” (May 14), 
“The Eightfold Path’ (Oct. 8), and “ Buddhism Past 
and Present’? (March 17): by Dr. W. A. de Silva, on 
“The Ideal Life” (May 21), “The Four Noble 
Meditations” (June 4), and “ Practical Buddhism ’ 
(June 18): by Mr. R. Marr Murray, on ‘“ The 
Basis of Peace” (June 31): by Mr. D. B. 
Jayatilaka, on ‘‘ Buddhism in Ceylon” (June 25), and 
“ Some Incidents in the Life of the Master” (April 28) : 
by Mr. Alex. Fisher, on ‘‘ How to Spread the Buddhist 
Spirit” (July 2), and ‘Buddhism and the Social 
Question” (Oct. 1): by Mr. Edward Greenly, on 
“ Buddhist Aids to Daily Conduct” (July 9), and “ The 
Fundamental Teachings of Buddhism” (Feb. 4): by 
Mr. Ian C. Hannah, on “ Chinese and Korean Monas- 
teries ” (July 16): by Mr. J. T. Lloyd, on “ The Redis- 
covery of Buddhism” (July 23): by Mr. W. L. Hare, 
on ‘The False Self and the True” (Sept. 24), and 
‘Karma or Deeds” (March 3): by Mr. Joseph Bryce, 
on “ Buddhism and its Critics’ (Oct. 29): by Professor 
E. J. Mills, on “ Buddhist and Christian Aspects of 
Life” (Nov. 12): by a friend, on “King Asoka” 
(April 3): by Mr. V. E. Kroemer, on ‘ The Value of 
Buddhism to the Western Intellect” (Jan. 14), ‘ Medi- 
tation’ (Feb. 25), and “The Cause of Sorrow and its 
Cure’? (March 24): by Mr. Dudley Wright, on “The 
Optimism of Buddhism” (Feb. 11), and “The Origins 
of Buddhism ” (April 21): by Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne, on 
“The Questions of an Ancient Sceptic” (Feb. 18), and 
by Miss Garratt, on “ The Value of a Creed’’ (March 
IO). 

Mr. Payne appealed to members to contribute papers 
and to help in making these very able lectures known. 
There was also the need for establishing week-night 
study classes. The Housing Fund started in the past 
year had now reached £159 16s. 8d., and Mr. Alex. 
Fisher had kindly deposited with the Society the sum of 
£20, as the beginning of a fund for the express and sole 
purpose of sustaining a bhikkhu in this country. A 
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special appeal had been printed and circulated on behalf 
of the Housing Fund, and the Council desired to express 
its grateful thanks to the friends in Great Britain, Ceylon, 
and Burma for their most generous response. Patience 
and devotion would, he was convinced, win in the end. 
The Rev. Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya, who, he was 
pleased to state, was recovering from a serious iIlness 
had placed at their disposal one thousand copies of his 
important work, ‘An Outline of Buddhism, or The 
Religion of Burma,” and the sum of £15 had been set 
aside from the General Fund for special publications. 
Cheap reprints of parts of the Buddhist scriptures were 
greatly needed. The Buddhist Review still required 
more advertisement and support, and Mr. Payne hoped 
to see a large increase in its circulation during the 
coming year. As regards membership and associate- 
ship, etc., the Society could, with its branches, rely upon 
about 226 active supporters. During the four and a 
half years of the Society’s existence 106 members had 
left, died, or disappeared, but these had been more than 
compensated for by the new members, associates and 
subscribers. 

During the past year there had been thirty-six new 
members and associates, and twenty-four new annual 
subscribers to the Buddhist Review. 

The Society was anxious to present to the British 
public the pure, primitive teaching of the Buddha. It 
was necessary from time to time to compare that teach- 
ing with the current creed ; but references to Christianity 
were only made either to defend Buddhism against un- 
founded charges or to prevent misconceptions as to the 
exact teaching of Buddhism. An extreme position on 
any question should not be taken up, as the Society's 
object was to make known Buddhism to all sorts and 
conditions of people, and to leave it to each individual to 
decide how far he or she should apply its teaching to his 
or her life. 

The following balance-sheets were then read and 
presented to the meeting :— 
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Receipts: APRIL IST, 1911, TO MARCH 3IST, 1912. 


To balance in hand rst April, 1911 :— 


Bank -. 4 2 . : 
In hand . : : P e  & 
Subscriptions. + ae He 
Donations to General Pad. . 2 
Collections . : ‘ ; 


Donations to Buddhsst Rivew ‘ ; 
Subscriptions to dstto_. ‘ ; F 
Sales of dstto : : ae 
Sales of general literature o 6 
Donations to Publication Fund . : 


Total . ; . : P y 


PAYMENTS. 


By Balance of salary paid to Mr. Ellam, 


~ 
~~ 


Secretary, resigned September 12th, 

1908 : : . 
Printing Buddhist Review - % 
Block for plate for ditto , ; ; 
Advertising ditto . : ‘ 
Hire of halls ‘ : : . ° 


Advertising meetings . — ws : 
Fees to lecturers . ‘ : é : 
Printing and stationery . : « 
Press cuttings. ; 


Postages, telegrams, telephone, ic 

Bank charges, etc, ° . . 

Books purchased . ‘ . . 

Travelling . ‘ 

Gratuities and incidental pense: 

Hire of magic lantern . ; . 

Cost of notice boards . ° 

Paid into Bank by former Treasurer, 
but not credited . , . 


oe e es 9 e e 


Balance in hand March 31st, 1912 :— 
In hand . e e e ° & 
Bank . . p ‘ ° : 


Total . ‘ F ; ; * 


£ Ss. 
82 11 
217 


79 


45 
28 


21 
8 


15 
I 


Hin O COW COW OO) 


Il 


da. £8. a. 
3 
85 8 5 
6 
I 
3 
4 
4 
2h 
O 
Oo 


——_———- 210 0 8 


£295 9 If 

£Z s.ad ££ s @ 
22 II Oo 
94 13 2 
I2 0 
4.00 
16 13 oO 
31 6 5 
3 3 0 
14 3 7 
3 3 0 
14 8 6 
8 9 
17 2 
I rio 6 
2 60 
r1mzr 6 
o 10 6 
I oir 

212 19 Oo 
4 3 2% 
78 611 

82 10 1% 

£295 9 I% 
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HousInG AND BHIKKHU FuNpDsS.—RECEIPTsS. 


s. d 
To Subscriptions and Donations to Housing : 
Fund, July 14th, aeons A 14th, 
I9gI2g 159 16 8 
From Mr. Alex. Fisher, January r1th, 
1912—Bhikkhu Fund . ; ; ; 20 0 0 
£s.4 ££ 58. 4, 
In Bank, March 31st, 1912 :-— 
(2) Housing Fund. 
On deposit . ; : : . 140 0 O 
Current account . . . . 1916 8 15916 8 
(6) Bhikkhu Fund, — 
On deposit , , : . - 20 0 O 20 0 0 


_ We have examined the Cash Book of the Society and 
its Bank Pass Books with vouchers and statements of 
account submitted to us, and, to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief, the statement of receipts and payments 
for the year ended March 31st, 1912, is correct. We 
wish to place on record our high appreciation of the 
lucidity and accuracy .of the accounts. We _ have 
inspected the undermentioned deposit notes with the 
London Joint Stock Bank :— Housing Fund, £140; 
Bhikku Fund, £20. 
(Signed) ee” 
London, E.C. 
April 25th, 1912." 


The Honourable Eric C. F. Collier, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, then gave his report. The main event of the past 
year, he said, had been the incorporation of a new branch 
at Galle, Ceylon, with its thirty-one members. Nineteen 
annual subscriptions to the Buddhist Review had been 
taken up, and there was every sign that the branch would 
greatly extend the Society’s influence in the East. 

The following were the officers of the branch :— 
President, Mr. T. W. Goonewardene; Vice-President, 
Mr. D. W. Subasinghe ; Secretary, Proctor A. D. 
Jayasundere ; Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. Jayawardene ; 
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Treasurer, Proctor G. D. Jayasundere ; Librarian, Mr. 
G. S. de Silva. The officers were aided by Messrs. 
M. S. Gooneratne, F. A. Wickremasinghe, and F. L. 
Woodward, M.A., Principal of Mahinda College. The 
appreciation of the British Society’s work by these 
gentlemen had been most cordial, and had done a very 
great deal to encourage us in our efforts here. Mr. R. H. 
Little, of Durban, Natal, had mooted the idea of forming 
a branch in that country, and time would no doubt bring 
about his desired object. The Housing Fund had met 
with a generous response abroad, and we could count 
upon the active support of Professor Lanman and Dr. 
Paul Carus in the United States, of Mrs. M. M. Hla 
Oung, the Bhikkhus Ananda Metteyya and Silacara 
in Burma, and of Dr. W. A. de Silva, the Anagarika H. 
Dharmapala, Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne, Proctor A. D. 
Jayasundere, Mr. F. L. Woodward, M.A., Mr. A. V. 
Dias and many other friends in the beautiful island of 
Ceylon. All our relations were characterised by great 
cordiality and good feeling ; excellent progress had been 
made, and the work accomplished so far had been estab- 
lished on a firm basis, a broad spirit of enlightened pro- 
gress animating all the efforts that had been put forth. 

The President said she fully appreciated the wish 
expressed for cheap reprints of portions of the Buddhist 
scriptures, and the Society could rely that, when an 
opportunity arose, its needs in that direction would not be 
overlooked. As regards the Dhammapada, the Com- 
mentary was in course of publication in the original Pali, 
and it was desirable to await the Commentary before 
issuing a new and correct translation. The story of the 
origin of each of the verses had to be traced, and the 
meaning of many technical words, hitherto incorrectly 
given in English, would become more clear with a careful 
study of the Commentary. 

Mr. St. George Lane Fox Pitt urged the importance 
of publishing the Dhammapada. Each verse was a little 
cameo exquisitely carved, and for many years the book 
had been to him a constant companion. He stated also 
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that it would be a good thing to get into touch with the 
Arya Somaj of India, a society which had done much 
good work towards making a common basis for the 
teaching of moral education in India. 

The balance-sheet and the reports of the Secretaries 
were then accepted unanimously by the members pre- 
sent. Mr. F. E. Balls proposed and Mrs. Eleanor Pike 
seconded a motion that the best thanks of the Society be 
accorded to the Secretaries and the Council for their 
services during the past year. The motion was agreed 
to unanimously. 

The President moved a resolution of sympathy with 
Mr. M. L. Munesinghe. The motion was carried. 

The meeting was then thrown open to a general dis- 
cussion. Mr. Payne stated that although the Society 
had been in existence for four and a half years, it had not 
made the progress he had wished, and he suggested that 
perhaps the amount of the fee affected the matter. In 
his experience too many had changed from the member- 
ship fee of one guinea to the associateship fee of half a 
guinea per annum. He had had numerous inquiries 
from all parts of the world as to the Society and its 
objects, but found too often that his replies did not 
achieve the desired object, namely new adherents. It the 
fee were lowered to a uniform five shillings per annum 
involving the receipt of the Buddhist Review post- 
free, five hundred members producing a certain income of 
£125 a year could reasonably be expected. The 
ambition of the Council was to establish a large and 
influential society, and they desired to take the sense 
of the meeting as to whether a large society with a 
small fee was preferable to a small society with a large 
fee. Mr. Farrer supported Mr. Payne in his desire for an 
increased membership, especially in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Mr. Duffus suggested that it might be desirable 
to establish a class of supporters with restricted powers 
at five shillings per annum. Mr. Barskey thought the 
present fees were not too high provided that more 
privileges were accorded to the members. Mr. Balls 
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strongly advocated the reduction of the fee to five 
shillings. Buddhist books he said were costly. If the 
fee were reduced a greater interest would be awakened, 
and Buddhism would not suffer. 


THe BuppHa Day MEETING. 


On the following evening, May tst, a large and 
enthusiastic meeting, attended by nearly 300 people, 
was held at the Doré Gallery, 35, New Bond Street, 
London, at 7 p.M., to celebrate the memory of the 
Master of Compassion, the Lord Buddha. Among those 
present were the President of the Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Mr. St. George Lane Fox 


Pitt, Professor Edmund J. Mills, F.R.S., D.Sc, Mr. . 


Francis John Payne, the General Secretary, the Hon. 
Eric C. F. Collier, the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Reginald 
J. Farrer, Mrs. Hunter, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., Mr. 
J. T. Lloyd, Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A., and many 
others. 

The Chairman, Professor E. J. Mills, opened the 
proceedings. He said that one third of the human race 
was to-day considering the life of the Buddha. Brought 
up among easy surroundings, he was struck by the 
world’s misery and left his home to find the way of 
deliverance. Buddhism stands unique. It does not 
seek to destroy other religions, but presents its teaching, 
convinced that it can conquer human suffering. Strangers 
would find this great subject most interesting and most 
important. 

Mr. Payne then read the Metta Sutta from the Sutta 
Nipdta, and all present were impressed with the love and 
beauty of this gem from the Buddhist Scriptures. 

The President, Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, was then 
called upon, and delivered an address of which the 
following is a summary :— 


‘¢S DHAMMADANA.,”’ 


The “ Gift of Truth ” is the usual English rendering 
of this Indian term. Among Buddhists it has ever 
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meant the giving of something spiritual, of something to 
benefit the religious consciousness, as compared with 
gifts of a material nature. I have found the term once 
only in the Suttas of the Pali Canon—in the Anguttara- 
Nikaya(Dana-vagga), where we read : “ There are these 
two givings, brethren, giving of things carnal and giving 
of things spiritual (dhamma). Of these two givings 
dhamma dana is the highest.” And I know of only one 
classical application of the term that I can just now call 
to mind—in the Mahavamsa, or Great Chronicle of the 
foundation of Buddhism in Ceylon,’ where a rajah 
saying :—Dhammadanam mahantan ti sutva amisadanato 
(hearing that Dhamma-giving was higher than giving 
material things), relates how he had felt moved to try to 
preach, but decided, wisely, that it was out of his beat. 

To-day this Society is commemorating, not so much 
the gift, as the life and work of him who was a great 
giver of Dhamma, the greatest known in existing 
records. We have all of us read, some more, some less, 
of the personality and mission of Gotama Buddha—is 
there anything I can say, in a few short minutes, to body 
out, or to correct the idea we have of him? I have 
been trying, as I learn, to fit rightly the nature and 
functions of givers like the Buddhas, past and future, 
into the universal scheme of things which lay implicit, or 
was, in part, made explicit in the gift he gave. The 
subject is wide and deep, and I can at best hope to be 
suggestive. 

Supreme givers of gospels or saving truths, like the 
Buddha or the Christ, to take only two of the greatest, 
represent two differently-based kinds of revelation : soul- 
gospels, and norm or law-gospels. The former are 
taught as coming from Deity to remedy world-evil, as a 
unique act or gift, above, out of, the normal working 
of the universe. The latter are revelations of something 
existing in the natural order of the universe—of an 
order not new, but going on from everlasting, only not 


1 A new critical translation of this poem by Prof. W. Geiger, assisted by Mrs. Bode, 
is just published by the Pali Text Society. , 
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well grasped or understood. And to norm-gospels 
belong, not only the Dhamma, the Tao, Anangke, the 
Agathon (I mention only the more articulate, formulated 
theories), but great scientific discoveries. But these, not 
being linked with ethical teaching, do not rank as 
“ gospels.” 

Of these norm-gospels that of Buddhism is called 
‘ Dhamma,” a word belonging to the common ancient 
Indian stock of ideas, peculiar as a term to no creed, and 
only immensely heightened and deepened by Buddhism. 
To it, Dhamma, as meaning the normal, necessary and 
eternal order and law of all moral or spiritual things, 
stood in place of a theodicy or cosmos created and 
carried on by a first and a final cause. Never for it a 
deity—Dhamma has had a place in Indian Pantheons 
—Buddhism saw in Dhamma that Necessity behind the 
gods, to which A‘schylus, at more or less the same epoch, 
was pointing in his Prometheus. As gravitation exists, 
whether Newtons arise to discern it or not, so, for 
Buddhists does the order interpreted and summed up by 
“Dhamma ”’ exist and act, whether the current age bring 
forth a Buddha or not.’ 

There is the other, the practical, ethical, religious aspect 
of Dhamma as well :—the eternal order being thus and 
thus, and I a part of it, what does it behove me, as not 
driftwood, but a live current within that orderly flux, to 
do? Now, on the one hand, in expositions of Dhamma, 
this latter aspect has obliterated the other underlying truth 
about Dhamma to a great extent. And, on the other 
hand, in a norm-gospel, all truths have to be taught as 
part of an organic, orderly whole. Everything has to be 
shown as belonging to, inherent in, the system, not 
imposed upon it from without ; as an evolutionary fact, 
it may be, but not outside its scope. 

Accordingly we find room, in the Buddhist conception 
of the universe, for the tendency towards moral and 
spiritual betterment, and for the uprising of supreme 


1 See this treated of at greater length and illustrated in my ‘‘ Buddhism,’’ Home 
University Library, 
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givers, that is, interpreters of the way to betterment, as 
a part of the natural law of things. Not even so 
immense and culminating an event as that of the world’s 
redemption and salvation was considered as unique. 
When Siddhattha was born, when he renounced the world, 
there was no utterance of a fiat once for all time: “ I will 
send my only son!’’ Asin the plant world exist a few 
wondrous growths that blossom but once in a century, so 
that during all the long interval it is as if the physical 
order of things—the uiu-nryama—were working to bring 
about the splendid phenomenon, so in these and in the 
yet more complex strands of animal life, of mind, of 
Kamma, or moral law, would it seem as if the cosmos toiled 
and strove for ages to evolve and foster the supreme type 
of life—genius of intellect and power combined with the 
perfected will and sympathy of a saviour of men. . 

It is when we enlarge our view of the Buddhist 
Dhamma by considerations of the sort merely outlined 
here, that we see how natural and logical was the phrase 
used in the Pali scriptures to characterise “saving” 
knowledge—‘“‘the knowing or seeing things just as they 
naturally are,” z.¢., really have come to be—yathabhitam 
janatt, passat.’ 

And the giver who thus saw, and interpreted what he 
saw to his duller-visioned fellow mortals, was termed not 
saviour, but omniscient—Sabba##iu-Buddha. Names of 
help, rescue, healing are plentifully used, but the typical 
and prevailing title in the Pali Commentaries when 
distinguishing a ‘saviour’? Buddha from such as kept 
their wisdom to themselves, was Sabbafftu. That 
omniscience which has been a source of such dread, as 
well as salutary restraint, to children under our own 
tradition, was in Buddhist literature the chief guarantee 
of pity, help and guidance, as if to understand all meant 
not only to forgive all—as the French say—but to give 
all, even one’s self, from insight into others’ need. 

Indeed it is a characteristic touch of the legends of the 
saints contained in the Buddhist commentaries of the 


1 Cf. my ‘‘ Seeing Things as they Really Are,” Buddhism, Rangoon, 1905. 
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sixth century, that the use of the term Sabbafifiu is 
accompanied by such embroidery on the more ancient 
traditions of the Master’s life and work, as enhance the 
tireless and incessant giving of himself, wherever omni- 
science reveals that a soul is ripe for salvation and is 
sorely needing help. Quite true to all this more or less 
apocryphal chronicling is Sir Edwin Arnold's picture of 
the great teacher’s day of work, beginning ere it was 
day with watchful survey of the sleepers who were just 
ripening for the gift :-— 


“ But rose ere the False-dawn, and stood again 
Wistful on some dark platform of the hill, 
Watching the sleeping earth with ardent eyes 
And thoughts embracing all its living things ; 
While o’er the waving fields that murmur moved 
Which is the kiss of Morn waking the lands, 
And in the east that miracle of Day 
Gathered and grew.” 


The ideal type is by no means one of quiescence and 
immersion in the fruition of victory won, but a life of con- 
stant care, thought and action—“ without haste, without 
rest’’—to “savesouls.” Such passages as ‘“‘ Now it came 
to pass that on that day at dawn the Master arose and 
surveyed the world, that he might see for whom to 
cast his net of insight”’ and “Then he beheld, in X’s 
heart the conditions for saintship as one sees a lamp 
shining within a jar, ... ’’ often recur. Again, “So 
thinking ‘To-day it is the turn of X,’” he sets about his 
ordinary avocations, and then sets off, a short or long 
journey, or it may be an aerial flight—it was all in the 
day’s work—to find the highly fortunate X. 

Such was the great and devoted Giver. And his gift, 
I repeat in conclusion, was not of something originating 
in himself, or in the counsels of heaven. It was no new 
morality, nor a divinely thought out scheme. It claimed 
to give men a truer perspective of things they knew, but 
knew badly. As such it was more akin to the discoveries 
of a Galileo, a Copernicus, a Newton, a Darwin. It was 
an interpretation of an inexorable order, with emphasis 
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put here and there on what had been glozed over. No 
novelty is claimed for the interpretation. The “ancient 
way ” had become disused, forgotten, but it was there.’ 
Other Buddhas had rediscovered the true way of 
things, the relative importance in things, one after 
another in past ages—truths and emphases that, in the 
most general terms, held good and would hold good 
whenever and wherever human societies existed. And 
the broad lines of conduct and of aspiration and endeavour 
were no less truths and emphases constantly valid for 
intelligent beings. 

When the help needed was advice how to adapt the 
general principle to the particular instance, how X or Y, 
with such and such an environment, should judge or act, 
then the Teacher, repudiating dogmatic generalisation, 
became the sagacious and discerning casuist. “ Herein I 
am a particulariser, not a generaliser,’’ he would say. 

We may have no so such mighty presence among us 
to-day to advise and to guide. Among us, somehow, 
somewhere, we are shaping the one “who thus shall come.’ 
Let us see to it that we are nourishing the Kamma, 
in thought, word and deed, of that One, by insisting that 
our Dhamma shall be no narrower than the cosmic order 
itself ; that what we take for our Truth, our True Things, 
are the Infinities and Eternities; that our religion lags 
not behind our science; that “underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms”? of a trust ; that if we dare to look at things 
as in themselves they really are, and live by that vision, 
we shall go far to conquer fear. 


Mr. Payne, in a ten-minutes speech, briefly outlined to 


the audience the life and message of the Buddha. He 
was born, he said, near Kapilavastu, in the Lumbini 
Garden, the site of which has been discovered in recent 
times in the District of Gorakpur near Bhagwanpur, just 
inside the Nepalese border, about 563 B.c. 

India at that period was by no means backward, but 
was the land of philosophy and spiritual advancement, 


1 See Zhe Questions of King Milinda, 11., 13, “On the Originality of the 
Buddha’s Teaching,” 
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and a movement of inquiry similar to that which was 
about the same time being carried on in the valley of the 
Euphrates and in Greece occupied the minds of her best 
thinkers. His father was a petty chieftain of one of the 
numerous semi-republican states of the time, and his 
mother died while he was still an infant, his Aunt 
Prajapati watching over his tender years. He married 
the beautiful Yashodhara, had a son, and was master of 
everything that the world called dear. But the sight of 
the world’s woes profoundly impressed him, and he could 
not rest until he had renounced all to find the way of 
deliverance. He became a pupil of Alara Kalama and 
Rudraka and practised with five companions the severest 
ascetism, but his learning and efforts were all in vain. 

Throwing aside external help, he sought the solitude 
of the Bodhi-tree and there he found those truths which 
have enshrined him amongst the kings of men. The 
Law of Causation reigns supreme throughout the 
Cosmos; more truly than did any other teacher he 
taught that ‘‘ Whatsoever a man sows that shall he also 
reap.” All things, however bright and happy they may 
for the moment appear, are subject to sorrow; that 
sorrow is rooted in lust, desire, craving and clinging. 
The sorrow can be cured, and the way is by the Noble 
Eightfold Path of Right views, aims, speech, conduct, 
livelihood, effort, mindfulness and rapture. 

That Path had been the guide of countless millions in 
the past, and to-day and for ever it can lead people of 
every race and creed into the way of deliverance from 
suffering. All the wrong in the world is due to the 
neglect of these great truths. 

The Master preached up and down the country for 
forty long years, comforting the sorrowful and bringing 
balm to troubled hearts. He was as Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire once said, ‘the perfect pattern of all the virtues 
he inculcates.” The account of his last days and his 
death forms one of the most beautiful books in the whole 
world, and the more we read about him the more we love 
him, 
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He died full of years and honours about 483 B.c. He 
saw everywhere three great qualities or characteristics, 
namely sorrow, transience and insubstantiality. We are 
what we have made ourselves, and each one of us is 
architect of his future life, to build either for good or for 
ill. No better summary of his character could be given 
than that penned by Professor E. W. Hopkins: “ It was 
the individual Buddha that captivated men ; it was the 
teaching that emanated from him that fired enthusiasm ; 
his magnetism that made him the idol of the people. 
From every page stands out the strong, attractive 
personality of this teacher and winner of hearts. 
Arrogating to himself no divinity, leader of thought but 
despising lovingly the folly of the world, exalted but 
adored, the universal brother, he wandered among men, 
simply, serenely ; the master to each, the friend of all.” 
Could we wonder that our brothers and sisters in the 
East from Ceylon to Japan exalted their god-like 
teacher and united in regarding him their beloved 
Master as the Lord of Compassion, the Buddha, the Holy 
One, the Utterly Awakened. 

Mr. Reginald J. Farrer spoke on “ England’s need of 
the Gift of Truth.”” It was but fitting, he said, that the 
meeting should begin, as far as his speech was concerned, 
with the great invocation which resounds throughout the 
East—Namo tassa’ Bhagavato, Arahato, Sammasam- 
buddhassa. But what is the need inthe West? These 
great teachers open a pathway which we should never 
discover by ourselves. Great leaders never invent but 
help us, too rarely indeed, to see the grand truths which 
underlie existence. At this moment it is a common- 
place that the Western world is full of bitterness, sorrow 
and unrest. Everyone is striving to outdo his neighbour. 
It is the mission of the East to teach the West the 
relative unimportance of the things which the latter 
so greatly esteems. Why struggle for what does not 
give us happiness? The suffering of our civilisation 
is entirely due to forgetfulness of what things do matter, 
and we must find out what those things are. It is a 
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platitude of the pulpit and the platform that wealth and 
ambition are dust and ashes, but it is not enough to say 
that food, drink, clothing and riches do not matter ; we 
learn how far they are important, and strive for that which 
matters more. 

Buddhism is truth. It is not a way of asceticism or a 
religion of saving ourselves alone, but it says, ‘‘ Think 
where you are: think what you mean by ‘I’: examine 
life. When you use that word ‘I’ stop and think what 
it means. The ‘I’ of to-day, the ‘I’ of the cradle, the 
‘I’ that shall be on the dying-bed, that which haunts 
our every thought and action is a mere expression, 
leading us endlessly on to disappointment and despair. 
There is no ‘I,’ no ‘being,’ but an_ everlasting 
‘becoming.’ The things of yesterday are not those of 
to-day or to-morrow, and if one follows up the thought, 
the needs of the ‘I’ pass away even as the ‘I ’ itself 
passes.” 

The doctrines of the Holy One have very often been 
misrepresented in the West. Buddhism is not a way of 
gloom or selfishness; it is a way of understanding and 
enlightenment. It is the Buddha dwelling in every 
mortal being that urges each one of us upwards towards 
the light, for everything in the Buddha is progressing 
through sorrow up to right understanding. Everything 
shall become Lord Buddha; nothing ‘can stand still but 
must go from false understanding to right understanding. 
Progress is the law of life, and a great deal of our misery 
and trouble depends on false understanding and wrong 
views. Wespend our time agonising over that which 
we do not appraise at its true worth. All sorrow is a 
waste of time based on an illusion. 

The Lord Buddha has no word to say to those who are 
quite contented with their motor-cars, wealth, houses and 
dresses, but to all that sorrow it says in the language of 
a later Bodhisattva, “Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Rest 
which is not idleness, but rest from all labour troubles, all 
wants, all class-hatred, for these all arise from our false 
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values and “ hatred does not cease from hatred but from 
love.” 

The way of the Lord Buddha is one worthy and fit 
to be offered to the Western world as a solution of its 
troubles. It is not a way of intolerance. It is a law which 
reveals more perfectly than any other the path of deliver- 
ance, the way to happiness and peace. The Buddha's 
law has existed from the beginning, and shall outlast 
all to the very end, and on this law must all institutions, 
all lives, all empires be built, if they wish to justify their 
own existence. 

Mrs. C. B. Hunter, who has lived among the Buddhists 
in Burma, said: “ Madame President, ladies and gentle- 
men, please let me preface my remarks by saying I am 
not a Buddhist and therefore speak only from the stand- 
point of intense admiration for Buddhism. 

‘In my visits to many countries, there were three things 
of which I took minute notice according to the time at 
my disposal, namely, the practice of religion, the condition 
of women’s work, and the customs of the people. 

“In America I counted forty-two or forty-three religions, 
and then lost interest inthecount. Ifthere are any more, 
they did not come under my notice, but I found to my 
surprise, on arriving in Burma, that each one of these 
religions had taken something from Buddhism, but 
Buddhism, without deviating from the original truths 
sent forth by the Buddha Gautama, is practised in the 
same form as it was twenty-five centuries ago. 

“It is a special pleasure to speak, no matter how briefly, 
on the religion of that interesting race, the Burmese, of 
which, in comparison, one hears far too little. It is with 
regret I cannot here enter into the progressiveness of 
Burma, and can only touch upon how they visualise life 
and religion, and that only in the most notable differences 
from our own. Then, too, a visit to any country where 
one cannot speak the language must of necessity prove 
a barrier to a perfect understanding of the people. But 
in spite of this drawback, without hesitation one may 
say, there is no misunderstanding the Burman regarding 
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the Buddha and Buddhism. One does not hesitate to 
declare that this religion as practised by him is a perfect 
one, but in comparison with ours the Burman’s nature is 
far less commercial. 

“Observation teaches one that they are not busy trying 
to wrest all the material benefits from their fellow men, 
and what could be finer than a religion, the practice of 
which considers the animal kingdom? Let me take you in 
imagination to a vast sunlit, moonlit land, dotted on hill- 
side and plain with pagodas; picture to yourselves a race 
that makes its religion a joyous, happy, humane affair, 
without ambition for great wealth, although they could 
dig it out of the hillside ; whoare still under the influence 
of the Buddha, whose teachings time has not dimmed; 
this joyous happy race that one sees reverently worship- 
ping at the pagoda, considers the teachings of the 
Master a glad not a sad religion, and when one knows 
that every Burman can read and write, which is not true 
of all Oriental countries, one cannot say it is ignorance 
or superstition which is the root of his faith, or that the 
simplicity of his worship does not speak eloquently for a 
religion that ages do not alter and other religions take 
pattern from! It does not demand tremendous self- 
sacrifice. If one breaks laws one expects to be punished, 
but after the punishment they reinstate the lawbreaker in 
the eyes of everybody, and in this Buddhism’s mes- 
sage to the West is urgent, for the Buddha teaches we 
should and can help the Karma of our fellow creatures, 
and their Poongyies, for whom I must say a word, do 


much to rivet this belief and secure the practice of 


ancient Buddhism. 

“ Ts it not time to go back tosimple methods? Religion 
seems in the danger zone of becoming a limited liability 
company, and we shareholders at a big per cent. are 
trying to oust God from His own universe! Meditation 
tells us this is wrong, and the brotherhood that arose 
when the many disciples came to learn the truth and 
remained to practise the life that leads to a great peace, 
who are striving to purify life, do it with ultra simplicity. 

14 
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These monks who are so common all through Burma, 
whose monasteries are in every village, who beg their 
food from door to door every morning, who educate the 
boys of the country, are not priests as we know a priest- 
hood ; one may not give a Poongyi money, only books 
and food. Their monasteries of teak in large towns are 
sometimes carved outside with quaint sculptures that tell 
a story of mythology or history, but inside are quite bare ; 
a few mats on a plank floor,a hard wooden bed, some 
books, an image of the Buddha in alabaster or cheap 
material, are all that surround them; but the discipline 
is voluntary, the Poongyis are free to go without stigma 
or stay without compulsion if they cannot live like the 
Buddha, therefore they are revered and respected, and 
nearly every man and some women, at one time or 
another, have been Gautama’s monk or his nun. 

‘“‘ Everywhere in Burma the spires of the monasteries 
mark the village, and any stranger may walk in and have 
shelter. Their hospitality is proverbial; if it is abused 
or not appreciated the Poongyi does not complain, for 
Buddhism teaches patience, submission—that a man’s 
conduct is his own affair. 

“ On Sunday at the rest-house the Poongyi reads to his 
people from the Sacred Books. Then there is meditation ; 
a simple meal is eaten, and afterwards more reading; 
just why the Buddha’s simple teachings cannot be applied 
to Western life is not quite clear, since this religion means 
a desire to live great fundamental truths taught long ago 
at the Fountain Head, of which simplicity of conduct, 
love and philosophy are the principal.”’ 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., of Ceylon, who is at present 
in England, said that he was very gratified at having 
the privilege of addressing so large and enthusiastic an 
audience met together to do honour to the Lord Buddha. 
At that very moment two and a half millions of men, 
women, and children in Ceylon, dressed in spotless white, 
and bringing their humble tribute of sweet flowers, were 
celebrating the occasion with love and enthusiasm, As 
a born Buddhist, he felt it was a very great privilege to 
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be able to meet fellow sympathisers among the Western 
people. Buddhism’s voice was winning its way in 
Western lands. There had been a great deal of mis- 
understanding of the teaching; it had been described as 
‘‘ pessimism,” “nihilism,” and all kinds of “isms.” But 
for the past forty years sympathetic scholars have been 
trying to obtain a true understanding of this great religion, 
and the fruits of those studies are now being given out 
broadcast in Europe and America. When the central 
truths are once grasped by the Western mind, it will not 
easily let them go. When the energy which is charac- 
teristic of these nations becomes the vehicle of Buddhism, 
it will make vaster and more rapid progress. The 
people of Ceylon rejoice at this spreading of the 
truth, for the sake of the people of these countries. 
He had been in England nearly two years, and in 
spite of all the grandeur and wealth of this people, 
he could not help feeling that many things are lacking. 
What strikes an Eastern first in London is the hurry 
and confusion, and he asks, what is it all about? 
What is the outcome of it all? For one thing, the lunatic 
asylums are getting filled up; day after day one reads 
how some poor individual is suddenly struck with loss of 
memory. He had never heard of anybody in Ceylon 
not being able to remember how to find the way home. 
Lunacy is the product of modern civilisation, and the 
teaching of the Buddha is the only thing that will check 
this disease. In our labour struggles there is a com- 
plete absence of moral considerations. Such things are 
impossible in a country where Buddhism prevails. It 
can help the people of this country to lead a more peace- 
ful life. The Society was not a proselytising society. 
If we follow the Master’s example, and tell his truths 
to as many as we can, we have done our duty, and what 
people may then say or do need not trouble us. 

Mr..J. T. Lloyd, well known for his eloquent articles 
in the “ Freethinker,” spoke on Buddhism from the 
secularist point of view. He said: “I am grateful for 
the privilege of participating with you in the celebration 

14—2 
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of Buddha Day, and I desire to avail myself of this 
opportunity to give expression to my warm appreciation 
of the efforts put forth by the Buddhist Society to dis- 
seminate a true knowledge of Buddhism in the West, 
where it hitherto has been so wofully misunderstood and 
misrepresented. One writer has said that ‘as a system 
it only leads to pessimism.’ This is not so; Buddhism 
is essentially a religion of joy and peace, and to follow 
the Eightfold Path 1s to arrive at the peace and joy that 
passeth knowledge. I am convinced that Buddhism 
offers a way of salvation that commends itself to all who 
take the trouble to understand it. One of its chief 
beauties is its simplicity, its practicalness, the absence 
from it of all metaphysical subtleties and speculations, or, 
in other words, its concentration upon the practical 
solution of the numerous problems of human life. There 
is no difficulty in understanding this system, though it 
takes a lifetime to realise its priceless value. Another 
of its charms, perhaps the most powerful of all, is its 
doctrine of love. Never have the praises of love been 
more sweetly and enchantingly sung than by the Buddha, 
and certainly never with grander results. If love prevails 
all other things follow. Love is a sacred fire in which 
all antagonisms melt away, all base things are consumed. 
A fire in which the golden band of brotherliness would 
be forged to bind together all the families of mankind. 

“ One result is that, whilst the followers of the Buddha 
outnumber those of every other religious teacher, yet they 
have won this numerical priority without once resorting 
to the brutal method of intolerance and persecution. 
The Buddha taught and inspired his disciples to love, not 
merely one another, not the brotherhood, not the society 
of Buddhists, but all living things; and this is the only 
form of love that redeems and purifies hearts and lives. 

“In his great seventeenth edict King Asoka proclaimed 
freedom of belief throughout his extensive realm, and 
it is a fact of history that Buddhism has never persecuted 
in any country in which it has been supreme. It has 
never had the slightest taint of the persecuting spirit.” 
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Mr. Arthur D. Howell Smith, B.A., dwelt upon 
‘Buddhism and Modern Thought.” Had it been 
introduced fifty years ago it would have met with very 
little response. Fifty years ago the world was supposed 
to have arisen from an unchanging entity. Man was 
thought to be a being with all his parts and faculties com- 
plete. This position is antagonistic to Buddhism, and has 
also been undermined by modern science and discovery. 

To many of those who accept the static view of the 
Universe Buddhism has been admirable for its ethical 
qualities, and to those who do not accept that view it 
also makes a strong appeal. The world order is a 
process. It is not *‘ being ’’ but an eternal “ becoming.’’ 
We are not made; we are our characters, we are our 
deeds, we are our thoughts. Buddhism says look 
within yourselves for your help to culture and progress ; 
there you will find the springs of moral effort and moral - 
regeneration. 

As the Dhammapada, as versified by Dr. Carus, 
says :— 

‘‘ No one saves us but ourselves: 
No one can, and no one may, 


We ourselves must walk the path— 
Buddhas merely teach the way.” 


He had a very great reverence for many of the world’s 
religions. His greatest reverence as a Freethinker went 
Out to one who was content simply to teach, not to impose 
his will on others. The Buddha did not claim to be a 
saviour in the sense that other teachers claimed a saving 
power. He only showed the way ; we ourselves must 
tread the path. Nietzsche’s ideal of the ‘“‘ Superman ”’ 
contains many points of similarity with the character 
of the Buddha, but he had the sympathy which the 
Superman lacks. In so far as we regard life in its highest 
qualitative aspect, so far the Superman is the Buddha. 
Buddhism does not say ‘‘crush desire,’’ but ‘‘ transmute 
your desires that they may go out in their sweep of love 
and sympathy to all humanity.” 

Mr. Payne thanked the audience for their great interest, 
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and in the name of the Council appealed for more workers. 
The labours of all connected with the Society were 
entirely gratuitous, and their ample reward was their 
supreme joy in the work. 

Professor Mills then declared the meeting at an end, 
but a long and interesting conversation took place 
among many of the friends who assembled and were 
anxious to know more of the teaching. 
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Che Ethics of Meat Eating. 


Inp1a in the ancient days was different from the India 
of the Moslem Period. In the Vedic Period there was 
beef-eating. Certain passages in Manu show that beef 
was offered as a specially welcome food to the guest. 
The dish was known as Madhu parka and was a rare 
treat. Before the Blessed One began his mission of 
perfect peace and universal love there was no systematic 
and scientific rule of conduct. The Brahmans were 
all-powerful. Oblations were offered to the gods, 
sacrifices of human beings, horses and cows were 
ordained, and the Brahman priest was the invoker of 
divine aid on behalf of the king. A bad dream or an 
inauspicious omen was sufficient to institute a sacrifice, 
and great holocausts were made when the person 
concerned was a king. The Brahmans had become 
so greedy that they were, it is said, running hither and 
thither, inhaling the fragrance of the oblations. In the 
Bala pandita sutta of the Mayhima Nikaya, the Buddha 
declares that the foolish man is known by his evil deeds, 
and as a result thereof he is born to suffer. In his 
popular philosophy the Buddha taught that Karma was 
the cause of cosmic evolution. Karma differentiates the 
species ; man or animal suffers as the result of evil deeds ; 
there was no annihilation of. effects. Evil-doers are 
born to suffer, either as men orinasub-human form. The 
hells of the primitive Aryan faiths were not denied, 
neither did the Blessed One ignore their gods, but they 
met with scant consideration. The gods were full of 
splendour, they were radiant, they illuminated the dark 
places they visited ; nevertheless they were said to be 
muddle-headed, devanama mah& mulha honti. ‘There 
are, said the Blessed One, different species of animals 
the grass-eating kind, the filth-eating kind, the worms 
that live and die in filth, etc., and of the filth-eating 
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kind are pigs and dogs. To illustrate to what an iG 
extent animal sacrifices had been practised and oblations a 
indulged in by the Brahmans, the Blessed One likens the : 
pig that runs hither and thither inhaling the fragrance of | 

the filth to the sacrificial Brahman, whose very existence | : 
depended on oblations. The sacrifices offered to the | 

gods ceased when the Buddha began to preach against i a 


the destruction of life. Inasmuch as the gods could not 
change the course of nature, and the sufferings and the , i 


enjoyments of men depended, not on the whims of the iL 
gods but on their own deeds, and the highest, supremest 1 
happiness is to be realised, not in a state of post-mortem k 


existence but in full enlightenment, in full consciousness, 
here on this earth, he declared that animal sacrifice was ( 
useless. The Buddha is the “ Path-finder.” Before he . 
began to proclaim the right principles of Aryan conduct, 
the Svamanas and Brahmanas preached the philosophy 
of Hedonism and Pantheistic asceticism. The Esoteric 
Philosophy of the Forest was embodied in the Upanishads, 
and the Rituals in the Brahmanas. The Yoga discipline | 
was known to the Avanayaka or forest philosophers, and ) 
a revolting asceticism was proclaimed by'the Nigranthas, 
the forbears of the Digambara Jains. The promulgator 
of Nigrantha asceticism was a morbid ascetic. To him 
every particle of matter, every blade of grass, every drop 
of water, nay, even fire and molecules contained organic 
evolving life. To walk was a sin, to inhale the air was a 
sin, to eat was asin, to make a fire was a sin, and to abstain 
from fish and flesh and mortify the body was the only way 
to salvation. This was the school of extreme asceticism. 
Pre-Buddhistic India was confronted with the doings of 
the Nigrantha ascetics and with the ritual of the Karma 
Kanda under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the oblation- 
eating Brahmans, the priests of the hedonistic house- 
holders. The Brahman priests and the Nigrantha 
ascetics were, by their very morality, mutually opposed. 
Then came the Buddha who proclaimed the Middle Path 
of Aryan Conduct based on the law of Cause and Effect. | 
Evolution, decline, decay, disintegration, change were 


a ge as 


— — o 
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the principles that he proclaimed. Wisdom, enlighten- 
ment, analytical rationalism, Aryan conduct were the 
reward. The ascetics andthe Brahmans were against 
him. The middle course was opposed to their low, 
vulgar, painful morality. 

The first principle that the Enlightened One enunci- 
ated for the development of a perfect consciousness was 
ahimsa or non-cruelty. To proclaim the truth of this 
principle he appealed to the so-called physical self. In 
the Samyuita Nikaya he proclaimed the A tiupanaika 
Dhamma, the faint echoes of which are to be found in the 
half spiritual, half materialistic, ethical phrase, “ Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you.” In his 
comprehensive ethical code the Buddha included the 
seven principles of the Gospel of Self in this wise: ‘I 
desire to live, I desire to be immortal, I wish for happi- 
ness, I wish not to suffer pain ; if anyone deprives me of 
what I wish, I suffer ; and if I take the life of another it is 
unpleasant to him. That which is unpleasant to me is 
unpleasant to another, and why should I insist on 
inflicting upon another that which I do not like? By self- 
introspection I abstain from the destruction of life and 
make others associate with me in preventing destruction, 
and I applaud the doctrine of non-destruction.”’ 

Manu insisted on animal sacrifice as a necessity and 
the Brahmans became great meat-eaters ; the Nigranthas 
taught that self-mortification was imperative. The 
Blessed One opened the middle path of non-cruelty and 
non-destruction. Do not kill, do not make others kill 
for you, do not sanction killing. If you see the animal 
being killed, if you hear it was killed for you, if you 
suspect that it was killed for you, do not eat its flesh. 
Before eating meat the Buddha says that we should find 
out the source from which it was obtained. The Blessed 
One was asked by Devadatta, who wished to create a 
schism in the Sangha, to proclaim that his Bhikkhus 
should absolutely refrain from eating fish or flesh. The 
Master answered that those who wish to abstain may -do 
so, but meat may be taken when one knows that it was 
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not killed for him, or caused or sanctioned to be killed 
by him, and that he had not seen, heard or suspected the 
slaughter. What does all this indicate? Had the 
Buddha consented to yield to the dictates of Devadatta 
he would have forsaken the Middle Path. He would 
have contradicted his own teaching. He gave the 
Bhikkhus the privilege of using their own reason. On 
no account should the Bhikkhu or Upasaka associate 
with the destruction of life. Readers of the Mahavagga 
and the Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka, as translated by 
Professor Rhys Davids,, will remember the story of the 
Bhikkhu who was prohibited from cutting the tender 
shoots of the Palmyra palm ; of the Bhikkhu who got a 
householder to kill a calf for its skin; the story of the 
Bhikkhu who ate cooked human flesh offered by 
Suppiya; of the conversion of the commander-in-chief of 
the Vesaliyan army. The first shows the deference paid 
to a popular, innocent, economic superstition ; the second 
the prohibition ; the third that one should not eat meat 
before inquiry ; the fourth that it was the custom to buy 
pbavatta mamsam, which was different from uddissa kata 
mamsam. Flesh that could be purchased at the butcher's 
stall, it seems, was considered by Siha as fit to be eaten, 
but even for the sake of life he would not have an animal 
killed. 

There were regular stalls in ancient India where meat 
was sold at certain hours, and on holy days meat was not 
obtainable. There was no absolute prohibition in the 
Dhamma against eating meat which could be got in the 
“ threefold pure way,” as we learn in the F:vaha Sutia of 
Majjhima Nikaya. Inthe Brahmana Dhammtka Suita of 
the Suita Nipata translated by Fausboll (Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. X.) the Buddha lays the whole blame 
for having initiated animal sacrifices on the Brahmans, 
and therein he pleads for a vegetarian diet. The 
Dhamma is for the thinker, not for the gourmand and the 
hedonist. The Dhamma is philosophic analytical ration- 
alism, It teaches Mercy. King Asoka in one of his edicts 
declares that he had been a meat-eater, but that since 
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he had accepted the Dhamma he had become a vegetarian. 
‘‘In his Majesty’s kitchen no animal shall henceforth be 
killed ” was the message that he gave to his people in 
Buddhist India. Meat was not to be had in Buddhist 
countries before the advent of the Christian and the 
Mussulman. No Buddhist would kill, and the only time 
that he could obtain meat was when a man of the hunter 
caste brought what he had shot. Ofcourse these con- 
ditions were only possible under a Buddhist sovereign ; 
under Moslem or European ethics such a prohibition is 
impossible. But what the enlightened Buddhist has to 
do is to practise the “‘ A tiupanatka Dhamma paryaya” as 
laid down in the Samyutta Nikaya. The Blessed One 
was not a dogmatist. He allowed man to reason and 
- follow the dictates of a compassionate heart. Those who 
suffer from “alcoholic insanity ” are not expected to sub- 
scribe to the “ gospel of reciprocal love.’’ Last but not 
least the follower of the Aryan doctrine has to observe 
the fifth principle of the Noble Eightfold Path—Right 
Livelihood, wherein dealing in flesh is prohibited. 


H. DHARMAPALA. 
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How to Spread the Spirit of 
Buddhism. 


‘‘ Go forth, O brothers, wandering, for the gain of the many, the 
welfare of the multitude, out of compassion for the world ; for the 
sake, for the gain, for the happiness of gods and men. Set forth, O 
brothers, the Dhamma—glorious in inception, glorious in progress, 
glorious in consummation, in spirit and in letter. Proclaim the life 
of holiness perfect and pure! For there are beings—hearts but a 
little tainted with nescience—who, not hearing the Dhamma, suffer 
loss ; such readily will understand.’’—ManAvaGGa. 


THESE oft-quoted words sum up the great wish of all 
those who have learnt the lesson of the Teaching, and, 
having received it in their hearts, become blest by the 
peace attained, to bring that peace to all poor sufferers, 
ourselves and all others; not only to those conscious 
sufferers who are ‘‘ weary and heavy-laden,” but to those 
unwitting ones who deem the world’s joys desirable. 
How often has this effort to lift the burden of sorrow 
from life been made, and how often has the effort seemed 
unavailing ? After intense or protracted effort no pro- 
gress seemed to have been made, either within ourselves, 
in those with whom we have been working, or in that 
vast unconscious world we say is without us. Why is 
this ? 

It has been said that if any one of the great religions 
were followed in spirit and in practice, there would be no 
need of any other. It might well be said of Buddhism 
in particular. The religions of the world are discovered, 
announced, proclaimed to men, and the highest of them 
are illustrated and exemplified by the lives of their 
promulgators. Then, after a few generations, they 
become perverted, thwarted, contaminated, if not 
engulfed, by the life-flood of nescience. So that if 
religions be regarded as containing the principle upon 
which the lives of professing followers are conducted, 
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they appear to be full of error, harshness, hatred, licence 
and irremediable, interminable sorrow and strife. This 
is not peculiar to one form of religion; it is common 
to all, wherever they are professed. Wherein lies the 
error ? What is the cause of this? It is in the fact that 
religions are not followed. They are not lived, save by 
the few. They are not known or understood as the 
Buddhist would say. For to know the truth, to know 
religion and to understand it, is only possible by living it. 
It is not enough to read the scriptures or to “ know them 
off by heart,” but to apply the Dhamma—that is the 
Teaching—to thought and deed. This is the way to 
spread the spirit of Buddhism. To live so that the peace 
which arises in our hearts shines out through our 
presence, behaviour, speech and conduct, loving all men 
and all things and so at peace with ourselves and them. 
Strangely enough, to think this and to say it 1s so easy, 
and yet sometimes it seems the hardest of all things to 
do. How lightly the word “love” leaps to the lips and 
too often lies frozen there. 

In the Teaching of the Buddha love is the pervading 
power, and in order to make that power avail, the method 
is minutely explained and clearly defined. It is a simple 
method ; one that from the beginning carries with it its 
own proof, in the immediate realisation of some little of 
that perfect peace which we all shall ultimately attain. 
The method is built up on Renunciation of Self. The 
parts of the method are all directed to this end. The 
first truth of the Holy Path is Right Resolve, which is 
“the longing for Renunciation, the hope to live in love 
with all.” Renunciation consists of throwing away those 
chains which prevent freedom of action in the search for 
truth and peace, or breaking the fetters which keep a 
man a prisoner to the ways of the world ; they are thrown 
on one side or broken with gladness, with a feeling of 
release and escape, not with regret. The remaining 
truths of the Path follow on this, which, if realised, bring 
that emancipation of the heart which is the highest 
blessing. 
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The whole of the Dhamma lies within us. It is there for 
us to find. It is not in the Pitakas that we shall find it in 
reality. Let us look at it from this point of view. What 
is that we shall find there that makes for happiness? It 
is unselfishness. And how is unselfishness to be practised ? 
In loving thought, speech and deeds for others, as illus- 
trated in truthfulness, gentleness, kindness, calmness, care- 
fulness, simplicity, ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ;”? an absence 
of desire—which is attended by alternating hope and fear, 
whatever the desire may be—and without haste, passion 
or doubt, but with the certitude and assurance that, when 
self has been subdued, then sorrow will have ceased, and 
peace will ensue. 

On the other hand, what makes for sorrow, misery and 
despair ? Selfishness. And how is selfishness shown ? 
By loving oneself, as illustrated by indulgence of the 
appetites, by gratification of the senses, by callousness to 
others, hatred, falseness and jealousy, by greed, ambition 
and idleness. That is the way of sorrow. 

It is not for us to expect of each other self-abandon- 
ment, but of ourselves ; we have each to save ourselves in 
loving others. It is a method of purifying the heart and 
assisting each other to do the same. It is a method of 
working from within outwards, and not attempting to 
work from the outside to within. This is clearly taught 
in the profound passage which says: “For truly, friend, 
in this poor fathom-long, mortal body, with its perceptions 
and imaginings, the universe lies hidden I declare; and 
the world’s cause, and the world’s cessation, and the 
Path that leads thereto.” The world originates and 
ceases with us, It is on us the world depends, not we 
who depend upon the world. 

Every phenomenon of the universe depends upon the 
state of consciousness. We are born into that state of 
consciousness which our previous lives, built up of 
desires, tendencies, proclivities and the actions pro- 
ceeding from them, have caused to become. So it is 
that our environment comes about through ourselves ; 
we produce it, it does not produce us. It is the habit 
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of people in the world to say “If the world were 
different, we should be different. If we had been born 
into better conditions and surroundings then we should 
be better.”” Such sayings we see are errors, if taken 
in the sense that the speakers mean that their environ- 
ment and their external conditions have produced them 
and made them what they are. They are true if they 
mean that they themselves have produced their conditions. 
It would seem from this, the world’s point of view, that 
the world was created by an external pitiless power 
who, although all-powerful and so capable of removing 
all sorrow and pain from life, yet cared nothing for the 
sufferings of life or even rejoiced in them. No, we are 
the authors and creators of our sorrows, we are the 
authors of even that illusion an external creator that 
once dominated our lives as though real. 

To most of us who have become familiar with this 
truth, it seems so evident that no proof is required. It 
is like some fact that needs but to be stated; like the 
truth that whatsoever is made up of a number of parts 
must also decompose at some time or another and is 
liable to incessant change, or that every effect must have 
a cause, and vice versa; or that all that we have become 
is in a state of continual flux, and so there can be no 
abiding entityin us. But those who are not familiar with 
such thoughts are possessed with such ideas as the 
following: “Iam I,” and “you are you”; that there is 
an external universe entirely independent of our state of 
consciousness ; that although the blind man is not con- 
scious of colour, still colour does exist ; that although the 
deaf have no perception of sound or music, nevertheless 
music there is. To those that can see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears there is only the appearance of colour 
and the illusion of sound. That is to say, that there is 
neither music nor colour nor any other thing in itself. 
There is a combination of various appearances each of 
which is dependent upon other appearances, which 
produce together another appearance quite different from 
any of those that either produce them or perceive them. 
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For example, there is an instrument, a player and a 
hearer, and the phenomenon of sound 1s_ produced. 
There is no sound existing either before or after the 
contact of the player with the instrument. So there is 
dependent origination for all the phenomena which arise 
within our states of consciousness. By the coming 
together of sympathies arise the phenomena we call 
ourselves. In other words, “In this poor fathom-long, 
mortal body, the universe lies hidden ; and the world’s 
cause, the world’s cessation and the Path that leads 
thereto.” 

How does this bear upon the subject of this paper? 
It enables us to understand that we have it in our hands 
to make our own lives perfect and pure, and so to spread 
the spirit of Buddhism in its best way, indeed in its only 
way, for Buddhism is not a collection of the sayings of 
the Buddha and a few details of his life, it is leving in 
accordance and perfect unison and harmony with truth, 
in love, which is the highest wisdom and knowledge. 
The consistent effort to live such a life is that of the true 
Buddhist. 

How is it that Buddhism, like Christianity, has drifted 
away from its pristine purity, so much so, indeed, that it 
has become in many countries but a mass of pitiful forms 
and ceremonies with scarcely any relation to life, seeing 
that away, alone, in uttermost simplicity, not of this 
world or of any other, the gentle, loving Buddha taught 
the Noble Truths of Sorrow and sweet lovingkindness 
and the Path for us to live in? Surely it is because of 
the absence of religion in the professors of the religion. 

There may be other causes of the decline of religion, 
but it will be conceded that a religion prospers by the 
purity of the lives of its followers as a religion, and, 
following upon that, by the harmony prevailing amongst 
its members and by the actions of constant loving- 
kindness, daily, hourly, and always given freely to 
everyone, whether he be Buddhist or Christian of any 
creed or race, whether he be a good man or a bad one— 
for the least deserving are the most deserving, because 
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they need most in that they suffer—whether they be rich 
or poor, wise or foolish. To the Buddhist there are only 
those who know the best way to live and those who do 
not. Those who know wish to bring that knowledge 
to those in need of it. It may be said that the greatest 
disbelievers of a religion are not the so-called “ atheists ” 
and “ free-thinkers,” but those who profess it only and 
live in disregard of its teaching. It matters not 
whether they live in open or secret disregard of 
it. To the superficial investigator of a religion such 
people bring the religion into contempt. It is not 
necessary to call oneself a Buddhist to be a Buddhist ; 
far better is it never to mention the word Buddha or 
_ Buddhist and live in the path of peace, bringing the 
knowledge of the teaching “to those that dwell in 
darkness.”’ : 

The spirit of Buddhism will be best spread by example. 
This is the method. It will be slow, perhaps, but it will 
be the right, real religion that will be spread, and not a 
pretence or profession of it. And the adherents will be 
drawn together by a bond stronger than any formula or 
oath. They will spread throughout the earth as true 
followers of the Buddha without calling themselves 
Buddhists. The chief characteristic of Buddhism is 
that state of mind, of equanimity produced by love. 
Buddhism calls to all, peoples ‘‘Come let us live happily, 
free from hatred, free from care, free from passion.”’ 
Two thousand five hundred years ago the Buddha, with 
a great company of Arahats, Bhikkhus and Lay-followers, 
walked on the Holy Path and attained Nibbana visible 
to all men. And yet the constant persistently invading 
power of Nescience arises in continually renewed lives 
struggling upward from the darkened deeps, bringing 
with them the not-knowing of the truth of love, bringing 
with them their passion, unrest and hatred and therefore 
blindness ; struggling upward towards the light and 
coming to this our present plane of human life. And 
again, in spite of these blessed ones who have walked 


upon the Path passing from us onward and upward, 
15 
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leaving but a little of the once vivid light of their lives, 
this power of Nescience seems well nigh invincible. It 
seems to dim the pristine light of the Dhamma. Were 
it not so, and had the numbers of the true followers of 
the Dhamma been constantly increasing, then the earth 
would have been changed and no self would be found 
therein. But there is comfort in this thought, that we 
are in that realm of consciousness where we can help to 
bring to others such knowledge as we possess, and that 
again so many lives have succeeded in struggling upward 
so far as to reach this human plane, where the light of 
Buddha love is proclaimed. 

These lives come upward, still under the lash of desire, 
still persistently seeking the illusory joys of wealth and 
power. Many uncountable millions of toilers with weary 
hearts and bodies have been and are upon the earth 
desiring, perpetually desiring, wealth and ease and 
comfort. Many millions of wealthy and powerful people 
have lived and are living, desiring, perpetually desiring, 
more excitement, ‘ more life,’ as though that could 
free them from pain; as though it were not the cause of 
pain. They desire more wealth, more power, and all 
that either the rich or the poor really possess is that one 
thing desire. Whether rich or poor, learned or illiterate, 
it matters not, they are unhappy; their lives are full of 
sorrow from that one craving, their one sole possession. 
And that is the possession which the Buddhist tries to be 
rid of, for with it comes sorrow. Itzssorrow. The wise 
man is free from desire, whether he be rich or poor. 
Such a state of mind at the first glance would seem to be 
impossible. No, it is not: it can be acquired. Little 
by little one form of desire and then another may be’ 
eliminated, and with each relinquishment comes greater 
freedom. This is common knowledge. It may be 
extended infinitely and completely. Let us ‘‘ learn to do 
without ” what we desire and so gain peace of mind. 

Buddhism is the method of attaining peace by the 
most expeditious route and means, and as this blessing 
is beyond all others, and life is a business in which time 
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is the essence of the contract, so the Buddhist sees the 
irresistible force of the conclusion that to do right is to 
get rid of suffering, and to do wrong is to increase suffer- 
ing. To the lay-follower Buddhism says, ‘ while you 
are in the world be not of the world and keep your heart 
turned towards the goal.”” To the young it says, “ quickly 
learn the habits of truth and love and kindness to all, so 
that sorrow shall not overtake you.” To the old it says, 
“desire has always brought forth suffering, love of self 
has been the source of many griefs ; both desire and self- 
love are inseparable from life, abandon then the desire to 
be reborn, either in heaven or on earth.” 
ALEx FISHER. 
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Observations on Nr.Dudley Wright’s 
“Che Optimism of Buddhism.” 


To THE EpitTor oF THE Buddhist Review. 


Dear S1r,—In spite of the fact that I have not the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, you will, I am 
sure, pardon me for offering you a few observations on 
the important article “The Optimism of Buddhism” 
which appeared in the Buddhist Review, Vol. IV., No. 2, 
of April, 1912. I shall be as brief as possible, and there- 
fore I come straight to my subject. 

From one point of view your contributor is perfectly 
right; but from another it seems to me that he is mis- 
taken. He is right in exalting the superiority of 
Buddhism, in so far as it is free from that melancholy 
passion, from that seeking, and I would almost say 
adoration of pain for its own sake, which very often in 
Christianity has reached the state of mania or patho- 
logical fanaticism. From this point of view I find that 
his criticism is perfectly true. But, passing to the other, 
it seems to me that he, like many others to-day, is going 
a little too far, and wishes to reduce Buddhism to a 
doctrine which finds in life itself the goal of its tendencies ; 
a doctrine which teaches us to take life with less aversion ; 
a doctrine, in short, which shows as possible a relative 
happiness in the present life, completed by an absolute 
happiness 1 in a supernatural and transcendent existence. 

Now it appears to me that, in this way, we may lower 
Buddhism to the level of one of those eudemonist 
doctrines, such as existed during pagan antiquity, and 
which, with the exception of certain formal dogmas, are in 
their essence pure Epicureanism. Buddhism seems to be 
a much more serious and profound thing. The Four Holy 
Truths, which are the corner-stones of the Buddhist 
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System, teach something quite different. In them pain 
only is referred to; the possibility of any felicity in life 
is excluded in the most decisive manner. “ Life,” says 
the Buddha, ‘is union with that which is not loved and 
separation from that which is loved.’’ And this is the 
case, as much in the present world, as in any possible 
future world. In the Twenty-second discourse of the 
Majjhima Nikaya we read: “ Are ye indeed, O Monks, 
addicted to a belief in an immortality, after which the 
believer would be delivered from woe, grief, suffering, 
sorrow and despair? Do ye, O monks, know of any 
belief in immortality which would bring to the believer 
deliverance from woe, grief, suffering, sorrow and 
despair?” And all the Monks answered: “Truly not, 
O Lord.” And the Buddha agreeing said: ‘Indeed, 
O monks, even I know not any belief in immortality 
which would bring to the believer deliverance from woe, 
grief, suffering, sorrow and despair.”’ 

The promise of a liberation from pain (a promise 
which expresses all the “optimism,” contained in 
Buddhism) never turns on our personal desires or our 
egoism, but demands, as a condition, sine gua non, the 
absolute suppression, the total negation of our ego. 
We must not forget that in Buddhism the doctrine 
of an absolute reality of the ego is denied, and that 
celestial joys are considered to be as illusory and transient 
as those of earth; seeing that nothing is permanent, 
everything passes away (amicca), and nothing possesses 
substance absolutely (anatiz). Nirvana, the final salva- 
tion, remains a conception more mysterious than any 
other, concerning which it is not possible to assert 
positively even so much as a syllable, but negatively we 
can and ought to exclude, not only every conception of 
joy (which always presupposes the idea of the ego), but 
also the very idea of existence itself. Concerning the 
Perfect One (of him who has attained Nirvana), 1t cannot 
be said either that he exists or that he does not exist. 
This is a doctrine which repeatedly arises in Buddhistic 
writings. 
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The promise of an end to pain coincides therefore, 
in Buddhism, with the end of life itself, so far as 
every desire, every attachment to life, is considered as 
extinguished; and it thus reduces it to an empty 
expression. 

Certainly, as Mr. Wright says, according to the Buddha, 
‘there is nothing that can happen to us, however terrible, 
however miserable, that can justify tears and lamentations 
and make them aught but a weakness,” but, in order that 
these weighty words may not become an empty phrase, 
so easy to utter yet so terribly difficult to reduce to fact, 
it is necessary that man should. have, as the Buddha 
teaches, extinguished in himself every attachment, not 
only to all that which surrounds him, but (a thing almost 
incomprehensible) also to himself; in such a way that 
“even though I were sawn in twain I ought not to give 
to that fact any greater importance than if a tree in the 
forest were sawn in twain.” That such a state of mind 
can be called “‘life’’ seems to me in reality an abuse of 
words. Evidently a state in which all that is natural is 
conquered and suppressed, is but the prelude of our own 
total dissolution into a mystery, concerning which 
Buddhism has constantly refused all explanation. Such 
is, as I have said above, the conception of Nirvana; and 
even if Buddhism, in this its practical solution of the 
enigma of existence, does not claim the right to affirm an 
absolute nihilism—on the contrary it repels it—neverthe- 
less it has, and justly so, the full right to exclude every 
positive, absolutely real felicity; whether in this or in 
another world. 

The origin of this doctrine is to be found in compas- 
sion. Compassion which is, so to speak, the very soul of 
Buddhism, that “earnest devotion to the good of others” 
of which Mr. Wright speaks (page 122) ; the compassion, 
I mean, which lifts our eyes from our own personal condi- 
tions to those of all living beings, does not permit us to rest 
before the infinite number of cases of sufferings, privations 
and pains of every kind, in the illusion of a “happy life” 
in any form whatever ; but leads us, instead, inevitably 
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to the exact comprehension of the second of the Four 
Holy Truths—the origin of pain ; which is to be found 
neither more nor less, than in “ the desire for existence ” 
(Tanha). If, therefore, by the word “life” we mean, 
not our single personal feelings, but the immediate idea 
of the conditions of all living things, such as is exactly 
given us by compassion, it follows, as a simple matter 
of fact, that life and pain are inseparable. This is how 
and why Buddhism rises above all purely eudemonistic 
doctrines, and how, even if so far as there is the possi- 
bility of an extinction of pain in the inexplicable mystery 
of Nirvana, Buddhism can be called optimistic; never- 
theless, so far as the conditions of this extinction of pain 
implicate the extinction of life itself ‘‘ even to its utter- 
most root,” it should be called pessimistic. In this its 
tmmanent pessimism lies exactly its supreme religious 
value, since to life with its pains (samsara) it opposes 
Nirvana; which remains mysterious, just because it con- 
tains no more of that which we call “life,” whether 
individual or universal. 

Indeed, I do not know how the author of the article 
“Pessimism” in the Encyclopedia Britannica can, in 
reference to Buddhism, justify his affirmation of an 
“absorption into eternal bliss”; I have never found 
any traces of that idea in the Canonical Buddhist books, 
which one after the other teach that even conscious- 
ness is annihilated in Nirvana. How, therefore, we 
can speak of a joy which must be unconscious, I do 
not know. As is well known, the term ‘“ Nirvana,”’ 
which arose in a period anterior to Buddhism, bore 
specially in the earliest times of this religion the meaning 
of a relative tranquillity detached from earthly things, 
and therefore of a peace and felicity attainable even 
in life. In such a sense it is used now and then in the 
canonical texts, for instance in the Dhammapada, verse 
204 and elsewhere. But Nirvana in the characteristic 
sense of Buddhism, as the ultimate goal of the religion, 
does not convey, as has been said above, any positive 
meaning. For this reason we find, not rarely, the 
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expression “Parinirvana,” to distinguish the mysteriously 
religious sense from that which we may call empiric. 

That Buddhist teaching promises man a serene peace 
in life I well know and understand. But Buddhism 
does not stop at this point which even other philosophers 
have taught. Buddhism is a religion, and, as such, it 
transcends all philosophy ; but, let it be understood, it 
transcends also life, whatever signification we may wish 
to give to that word. | 

I hope, dear Sir, that Mr. Wright will regard these 
criticisms of mine simply as a proof of the interest which 
I feel for the Buddhist Religion ; an interest which I 
recognise as deeply in him, and for which permit me to 
express to him all my sympathy. 

Believe me, yours very devotedly, 
ALESSANDRO COSTA. 


Pali Studies in Europe. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE Buddhist Review. 


Dear Sir,—You will, I feel sure, be gratified to learn 
that the Plea for Pali Work, which you were so good as 
to insert in your January issue, has not proved barren. 
Letters in response from volunteers, and intercessors 
with volunteers, have reached me, first from England 
and Wales, then from Germany, and then again from 
Calcutta, from Ceylon and from Burma. I am greatly 
ready for more, and hope, too, that when India, Ceylon 
and Burma can answer, Siam may not have nothing to 
say. Our band of what we may call “ First Aid”’ has now 
increased in number to about fourteen. By their labours 
the task of the editing scholar is being shortened, in 
some cases by 50, in some by 75 per cent. It may 
interest your readers to learn what are the Pali books in 
course of being thus prepared to appear edited in Roman 
letters, and awaiting only the translator to become 
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accessible to English readers generally :—the Maha and 
Chulla Niddesa (‘‘ great and small expositions”), of 
the Sutta Pitaka; reprint of the Dhammapada, and 
of the Khuddakapatha, with the first edition of its Com- 
mentary ; the Commentaries on the Majjhima-Nikdaya, 
Anguttara-Nikaya, Theragatha, Sutta-Nipata, Vibhanga, 
Yamaka and Patthana; the Tika-patthana, and an 
Index-Volume of the Digha and Majjhima-Nikdayas. 

Other works than these are in preparation by scholars, 
as the list of our forthcoming issues shows. Time alone 
will show whether those who are forwarding our work 
by these first-aid efforts will develop into editors and, 
finally, into translators. 


‘‘ Through zeal is wealth of knowledge born; 
Through want of zeal such wealth is lost. 
Hath he these cross-ways understood, 
Leading to gain or else to loss, 
Let him then so dispose himself, 
That wealth of knowledge may expand.” 
(Dhammapada, 282). 


Cordially yours, 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
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Rotes and Rews. 


In our April issue we were under great obligations, in the article 
on King Asoka, to Mr. Vincent A. Smith, M.A., from whose mono- 
graph in the Rulers of Indta series the translations of the Edicts and 
the verses quoted were taken. We regret that by an oversight the 
acknowledgment of the obligations was not made in our April 
issue, 

The Followers of the Buddha have been meeting for several years 
and the group has greatly benefited, both from intercourse with those 
who have definitely decided to walk in the path and from the study 
of the Master’s teaching as given in the Pali Pitakas. One of the 
corresponding members, Miss Anne A. Haines, has passed away 
after a painful illness, but the religion of the Buddha brought peace 
to her dying bed and sustained her. 

We present our readers with a picture of the great temple of 
Buddha Gaya, which stands between six and seven miles from the 
village of Gaya in India, and about sixty miles from Patna and 
Bankipur. It marks the most sacred spot in all Buddhism, for here 
the Enlightened One discovered his great truths. Hiouen Thsang, 
the Chinese pilgrim of the sixth century of our era, mentions the 
existence of a temple there built by King Asoka, but the best 
authorities ascribe the present structure to the middle of the second 
century. Traces of the foundations of the Asoka structure are still 
to be seen. It is 176 feet high, and was restored by the British 
Government in 1884. Buddhaghosha, the great commentator, was 
born close by about the year 400. 

The Rev. J. M. McGuire, writing on “ Buddhism in Practice,” in 
the Misstonary Review of the World, says: “ We hear much of a 
‘revival’ of Buddhism. It is natural that this should be attempted 
but impossible that it should succeed. It would be as easy to 
‘square the circle’ as to revive Buddhism. It has no principle of 
progress.” Thus does our reverend friend discourse of eternal truths! 
May we advise him to “ wait and see.” 

Mr. Izawa, the Japan Advertiser states, is the originator of a plan 
to provide Japan with an entirely new religion, and has affirmed that 
in Japan the Emperor is the descendant of Ameno-minakanuchi-no. 
Kami, the Creator of the world, who “is represented under different 
names in other countries. For instance, he is called ‘ Emperor of 
Heaven’ in China, Buddha in India, and God in Western countries.” 
Most emphatically wrong in the case of the Buddha. No Buddhist 
looks upon the Master as the Creator. Creation is to him unthink- 
able and illogical. Dorvmitat Homerus ! 
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Professor Vambéry, in the Nineteenth Century for April, is again at 
his old méttey of hunting for bogeys. This time he has discovered 
that hatred and fear of Christianity is making the militant Mussulman 
look round for help, and the Buddhists of China and Japan are not 
unwilling to co-operate. Wecanassure the Professor. No Buddhist 
dreams that anything can ever overthrow the teachings of the 
Buddha. Therefore he is calm. He is certainly not favourably 
impressed with Mohammedanism. 

Sir Charles Crosthwaite, in his Pactfication of Burma, just pub- 
lished, says, ‘ The only laws that will preserve the Burmans 
from the evils of opium and alcohol and other drugs are the teachings 
of Buddha. So long as they preserve their vigour and command the 
Burman’s belief, there is not much fear.” A great responsibility lies’ 
at the doors of those who go to Burma to overthrow Buddhism. 

The Anagarika H. Dharmapala makes a powerful appeal in The 
Dawn (Calcutta, May) for Indian support for Buddhist Educational 
movement in Ceylon. He says that in Ceylon all the schools are 
very inferior (Buddhists as well as Christian) and that the educational 
vote for the whole people who number 3,484,317 is only 1,442,464 
rupees, or about a halfpenny per month per head. There is no 
university, no technical college, no industrial school, no weaving 
school, no art school. Christian missionaries have opened a few high 
schools but the pupil emerges an apostate from his ancient faith. If 
higher education is thus left to foreign missionaries there is no reason 
to be surprised that the pupils’ minds are warped. What is required 
is a liberal and enlightened Government scheme of national, 
unsectarian education. 

The Maha Bodhi Society kept Buddha Day on April 30th in 
Calcutta. On the following day, May 1st, there was a further cele- 
bration at the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 

The Star of May gth says: 

‘Under the title of ‘ The Buddha’s Way of Virtue,’ Mr. Murray 
is about to publish in the Wisdom of the East series a new and 
complete translation from the Pali text of the famous Buddhist 
Canon ‘ The Dhammapada.’ It is the joint work of a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu, Mr. W. Wagiswara, and Mr. Kenneth Saunders. The 
Dhammapada contains the very essence of Buddhist teaching, and 
has hitherto been inaccessible to the general reader. The present 
translation will include full explanatory notes and an interesting 
commentary on the Buddhist ideal of Nirvana.” The price will, we 
believe, be 2s. net. 

We learn from the Statesman of Calcutta that Madame Alexandra 
David has been visiting the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and has held 
discussions on the Vedanta philosophy. She is the special delegate 

of the French Government. 

Mr. Dudley Wright gave Buddhism a column in the Daily Herald, 
the new labour newspaper, on April 20th. He very ably said that 
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‘* endeavours faithfully to follow the Eightfold Path cannot fail to 
exercise a beneficent influence, materially as well as spiritually, 
upon our fellow men. The Buddhist does not divide life up into 
varied aspects—personal, business, social and political. To him all 
life is one in every sense of the word. ... The religion is not 
reserved for practice upon one day of the week, but enters into 
every action and thought of the individual life, is progressive in its 
teachings, and adaptable to every stage of human development.” 

We regret to announce the death of the Irish Buddhist Monk, 
U Dhammaloka, who succumbed to beri-bevs in the Melbourne 
General Hospital in March. The deceased preacher was about 
fifty-five years of age, was an Irishman originally named Colvin, 
and had at one time been a Roman Catholic priest. He hada fine 
fund of humour and was an excellent conversationalist. His con- 
version at the time excited a great deal of comment in the English 
Press. He was well known for his fiery zeal against his original 
faith, but whatever his faults were, he did much to promote the 
education of Buddhist youth in the East. 

A new school hall was opened under the auspices of the Wadduwa 
Jinaraja Sasanodaya Society in Colombo on Sunday, March 1o. 
Dr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., presided. The speakers dwelt upon the 
merits and desirability of opening such schools for the education of 
Buddhist children. 

The Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Mandalay moved to 
their new premises on Sunday, February 4th. The building is a 
gift of U Po Tha. 

In connection with our reprint of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s poem, 
“‘ China, A.D. 1900,” we note that the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, writing 
in The East aud West, on “New Life in China,” says “that the 
individual Chinese is one of the most virile, industrious and self- 
reliant men in the world. He overcomes obstacles and makes his 
way where many other men fail. The Chinese are a peace-loving 
people; they will not be a ‘yellow peril’ unless they are forced to 
become one by a ‘ white peril.’ ” 
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Che Psychology of Buddbism. 


Tue history of the thought of Europe during the last 
two hundred years—and that period will perhaps cover the 
genesis and development of its really progressive thought 
—may be characterised as one of “ specialisation.” 
During that time we have had many able thinkers who 
have left their impress on the various departments of 
human knowledge which have been the special sphere of 
their labours ; men who by their untiring researches have 
enabled us to gain a deeper insight into the problems of 
Nature and of human existence. We have had eminent 
theologians, philosophers, physical scientists, sociologists 
and psychologists who, by experiment and deduction, 
have added much to the sum total of human knowledge ; 
but, with all this vast accumulation of new knowledge, no 
thoughtful person can contemplate Western civilisation 
without feeling the need there is to blend all these 
results into something like a system, a philosophy having 
some vital connection with life as a whole. It was the 
realisation of this defect, we believe, that led Auguste 
Comte to frame his Positive Philosophy ; but, admirable 
as that system is, it has only found adherents among the 
cultured few. 

In Eastern thought there 1s no such specialisation. 
In Buddhism we have religion, philosophy, ethics and 
psychology, all combined into one comprehensive 
system of thought, with the direct and practical pur- 
pose of meeting the deepest needs and aspirations 
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of human nature—a philosophy applicable to every 
aspect of our complicated individual and social life. 
Indeed, as Saint-Hilaire rightly says, “the practical 
tendency ’’ of Buddhism is its most notable feature. 
This comprehensiveness of the Buddhist system is not 
any exaggerated opinion of ours, but is the conclusion of 
all those who are best qualified to speak on the subject. 
For instance, Professor Okakura, in his admirable little 
book on “ The Japanese Spirit,” deals at some length 
with the various influences which, in the course of her 
historic development, have contributed to the intellectual, 
to the moral and to the ideal life of Japan. Not the 
least of these influences, according to the Japanese Pro- 
fessor, is the teaching of the Buddha; and, referring to 
the difficulty of giving anything like a fair idea of sucha 
many-sided and extremely complicated subject of human 
belief as Buddhism in the short space at his disposal, he 
says : ‘‘ Even a brief summary of its main features would 
take an able speaker at least two hours.”’ 

If we have regard to the scope of its ‘sidlonaiales, we 
find it to embrace systems of thought seemingly the most 
diverse. Professor Rhys Davids in his ‘ American 
Lectures ’’ quotes the saying of Schopenhauer, the alleged 
philosopher of pessimism, that if he were to take the results 
of his own philosophy as a standard of truth and compare 
it with all other existing systems, he would be obliged to 
accede to Buddhism the pre-eminence over the others. 
When we remember that Schopenhauer despised psy- 
chology, because there was no psyche or soul, his remark 
has all the more force. Buddhism, indeed, has often 
been characterised as more fundamentally materialistic 
than the Pantheism of Spinoza, yet the same great 
authority also quotes the remark of Professor Huxley in 
reference to the transcendental idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley, that it is an indication of the subtlety of 
Indian speculation that Gotama was able to see more 
deeply than any of our modern idealists. 

It will be seen, then, that the psychology of Buddhism 
is only one aspect of a vast system of philosophy, and is 
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perhaps on that account all the more difficult to deal 
with, without appearing to emphasise one aspect of the 
religion or minimising the importance of its other features. 
No less an authority, however, than Dr. Paul Carus, the 
eminent American writer on Eastern philosophy and 
religion, regards the psychology of Buddhism as the 
principal part of the system. 

Now we wish that, for the purpose of bringing our 
readers into immediate touch with the subject, we could, 
with the aid of a magic wand, transplant them into the 
midst of an environment of Eastern thought, because the 
mental outlook of the sages of the East towards life and 
its problems is so widely different from the general 
attitude of the West. Rudyard Kipling says that 


‘‘ Fast is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet ;”’ 


and.certain it is that their views of life and modes of 
thought are far removed from Western ideals. The 
sages of ancient India, even as the intellectual Hindu of 
to-day, lived and moved and had their being in an 
atmosphere of metaphysical speculation. They carried 
their asceticism—asceticism in its highest sense, as a life 
of contemplation and introspection and religious musing 
—to a higher degree of absorbing devotion than the 
religious thinkers of any other system. Those material- 
istic ideals which play so large a part in every phase of 
life in the Western world are entirely at variance with 
the genius and culture of Hindu religion. Perhaps we 
can best exhibit this difference of mental atmosphere by 
a quotation. In a little book entitled “ The Ashes of a 
God,” a beautiful Indian legend, some of the remarks 
of the author in the preface relate to this very difference. 
He says :— 


“The object of the Sage, according to the old Hindoo doctrine, is 
to become absolute master of himself, to render himself completely 
superior, or rather indifferent, to the attachments of all mundane 
clogs. ' 

‘‘ The Hindoo of good caste finds it impossible to reconcile his 
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traditional conception of saintliness, always ascetic and based on 
renunciation, with the spectacle of comfortable missionaries, admir- 
ably housed, and possessing coquettish wives whose ample wardrobes 
savour, not of sanctity, but of Paris. The Buddha, the missionary 
paw excellence, was no low-caste man, making a living out of his 
profession, but an aristocrat who turned his back upon the world.” 
What the philosophic and religious ideals of India and 
the adjoining East were in the days of the Buddha, so 
they have remained to the present time. Dr. Moncure 
Conway, in his very instructive book, “ My Pilgrimage 
to the Wise Men of the East,” tells us that in Ceylon he 
became acquainted with many of these Buddhist philoso- 
phers, who were living in the most humble abodes, 
without any of the so-called comforts or appurtenances of 
material wealth, but they were men who had the writings of 
Darwin, of Huxley and of Emerson almost off by heart. 
Such, then, were the nature and conditions of the mental 
and religious soil out of which Buddhism arose. The 
Buddha was a Hindu of the Hindus, and, as was not 
uncommon with persons of deep religious feelings, he left 
the wealth and affluence of his social position to become 
a religious mendicant. For some years he lived the life 
of the ascetic, studying religious philosophy under the 
guidance of the Brahman teachers. In the hope of 
gaining that spiritual peace at which they aimed, he sub- 
mitted to all their rigid austerities, denying himself even 
the necessaries of physical existence. After some years, 
however, when he was reduced to such a condition of 
emaciation that his life was in danger and he was no 
nearer to the goal, he came to the conclusion that peace 
of mind was not to be gained by useless affliction of 
the body. There seems to have dawned upon him some 
idea of that unity of the universe and of life which has 
become the predominant feature of his system. “If 
thine eye offend thee,” says another of the world’s religious 
teachers, “pluck it out and cast it from thee,” and this 
Christian teaching accorded to some extent with ancient 
Hindu practice ; but the Buddha soon very wisely rejected 
such bodily mutilation. As Professor Huxley says, he 
saw more deeply than these teachers—that the evil lay 
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not in the eye, but in the desire which was the cause of 
its sinning; that the nature of the evil was primarily 
mental and moral, to be controlled and subdued by mental 
and moral means. The Buddhist ethics are therefore 
based upon a psychology which the latest results of 
Western Science are coming gradually to confirm. 

The Buddha, as the result of his marvellous penetra- 
tion into the nature of things, perceived the uniformity of 
universal phenomena ; that is to say, he anticipated at 
that early date the conclusions of modern Evolutionary 
science ; but this discovery meant much more in Buddhism 
than it does in Western thought, because it has a 
psychological significance which Western learning has 
not yet fully grasped. The great Buddhist doctrine of 
Impermanence, in which is embodied the truth of universal 
change and which is equally true of the immaterial as of 
the physical, is only imperfectly realised. In his recently 
published little book on “ Bergson,” Mr. Joseph Solomon 
starts with the following statement: “ The world, whether 
as a whole or in its parts, is in constant change,” but if 
the author thinks that that fact is a discovery of Bergson 
or of modern philosophy, he cannot be acquainted with 
the teachings of Buddhism. All that Buddhism takes 
cognisance of is phenomena, and phenomena are constantly 
changing in accordance with the law of cause and effect, 
modified by the influence of physical and psychical factors. 

We will not deal here with the agreement between 
the teaching of Buddhism and the results of modern 
scientific investigation, but we can hardly help remarking 
that it says a good deal for the marvellous insight of 
the Buddha into the operation of natural phenomena, 
that his conclusions should have been so firmly established 
by the laborious researches of the ablest minds of the 
West. The chaos of Nature in which theological dogma 
had involved all Western thought has been reduced to 
something like order and uniformity by the spirit of 
Science. After fifty years of bitter conflict, the operation 
of Law in the physical realm of Nature may be said to be 
fully established in popular conviction. The majority of 
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people do not now believe that plagues and pestilences 
are due to occult agencies or are the signs of divine dis- 
pleasure. Madness and epilepsy are no longer associated 
with demoniacal possession, and, if the modern Christian 
does pray for rain in conformity with his old-time belief, 
it is very certain that he never expects to receive an 
answer. The whole trend of modern thought in relation 
to the physical phenomena of Nature is wholly in the 
direction of the fundamental position of Buddhism. 

But this Law discovered by the Buddha is universal 
in its operation, applying not only to the physical realm 
of Nature, but also to the domain of mind and the sphere 
of morals. According to Buddhism, says a writer, 
‘“‘the dewdrop is formed, and the heart is tranquillised, and 
the practice of virtue rewarded by means of causes that 
are alike in the manner of their operation.”” This truth 
has been partially realised by some Western writers, but 
they have been prevented from perceiving its universal 
significance owing to their theological prepossessions. 
When Professor Drummond, for instance, wrote his 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” he was apparently 
groping after a psychological truth which the Buddha 
perceived in all its fulness and expressed in clear and 
unmistakable terms. Wherever there was life or growth, 
thought or activity, whether the phenomena were physical 
or psychical, all were alike subject to the law of cause 
and effect, of change and transformation. Every mental 
act, every moral act, was connected with some previous 
mental and moral act, and stood related to the influence 
of the past as an effect to its cause. The law of Karma 
is the psychological and moral aspect of the modern 
doctrine of heredity. All our moral actions are bounded 
by our antecedent moral training, our social ideals, and 
are influenced, not only by our immediate environment, 
but also by those powerful tendencies inherited from 
countless generations of human ancestors. 

The greatest obstacle to a right appreciation of the 
law of Karma, and also, we might add, of the theory of 
Determinism, is the mechanical interpretation of the 
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operations of Nature which the advocates of Free-will 
have gratuitously erected to their own confusion. Such 
an interpretation is based upon a very superficial view of 
Nature’s operations. It may be scientifically true that 
two factors, identical in essence and under exactly the 
same conditions, will always produce the same results, 
but, if we view natural phenomena in the light of the 
Buddhist doctrine of Transience or Impermanence, we 
see that these factors themselves are always changing 
and produce correspondingly changed results. © 

Let us give a simple illustration. If the mechanical 
interpretation of Nature’s operations, so dear to the 
defenders of Free-will, were strictly true, then we might 
reasonably expect that all the members of the same 
family, in “form and feature, face and limb,” would be 
absolutely alike, the generating factors being, popularly 
speaking, the same; whereas, while in general we do 
recognise a “family likeness,’’ we often find the 
members of a family the most diverse in physique, in 
mental capabilities and in temperament. When we 
remember not only these differences, but also the fact 
that no two human faces are absolutely alike, we see 
something of the folly of that mechanical interpretation 
of Nature insisted upon by the Free-willer as the essential 
doctrine of his opponent, but we also see the significance 
of the Buddhist doctrine of Impermanence in the change 
that is continually taking place both in the factors and 
the results. 

The nearest approach, perhaps, to identity of result 
is when twins are born, the resemblance being often so 
perfect as to defy distinction, but, such is the ceaseless 
change of Nature, the constant modifications of organisms 
and minds by physical and psychic influences, that even 
this close resemblance in babyhood is often obliterated 
in after life beyond recognition. But this continual 
change in the factors of causation is equally governed 
by the law of sequence, and, so far as it is under 
the domain of law, in that sense it may be said to be 
mechanical. Indeed Bergson, the prophet of the new 
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idealism, uses a very pregnant phrase, when he speaks of 
‘the mechanism of psychical facts,” and it may be taken 
as a statement in modern phraseology of the Buddhist 
doctrine of Karma. Karma may be said to be the 
psychological complement of the physical aspect of 
heredity, the recognition of the tremendous play of 
psychic forces in the evolution of the soul-life of the race. 

We have already indicated something of the nature of 
Buddhist teaching in reference to the soul, and, just as 
we have seen that the doctrines of Buddhism are in 
accord with the results of the modern physical sciences, so 
we Shall find that its psychology is more than justified by 
modern research. One of the generalisations of Buddhism 
is expressed in the oft-repeated statement that “ All Life 
is One,” and to understand its significance is to realise 
the point of view from which its psychological teaching 
is to be regarded. It is worthy of note that what is 
called the New. Thought Movement and also Christian 
Science have adopted this formula as the basis of their 
teaching ; but it is apparent from their literature that 
neither of these movements has caught the beauty and 
comprehensiveness of its meaning as understood by the 
Buddhist. 

It has been said that the life of the individual in its 
inception and its development is a reproduction of the 
larger evolutionary life of the race, and, just as the 
physical form of man is the product of long ages of 
evolution, so, too, the psychic life of man is a chain the 
links of which stretch away as far back into the past as 
the dawn of thought itself. The present mental life of 
man is a superstructure the foundation of which is firmly 
and deeply laid in the activities of the past. The mental 
growth, the philosophic foliage of to-day, is a tree rooted 
in the soil of a far-past antiquity. But Western thought 
has so emphasised the notion of an ego—the self as an 
independent entity—and theology has so persist;, tly 
dwelt upon the importance of the individual soul, that we 
have failed somehow to grasp those comprehensive 
world-truths which are interwoven into the very thought 
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and mental outlook of the East. That independent self, 
the assumption alike of philosophy and theology, which 
has warped our conceptions and directed our energies 
into a profitless channel, is an assumption that finds no 
place in the system of Buddhism. 

There was, not long ago, a debate between two 
Christians of different sects on the question whether the 
immortality of the soul was an essential doctrine of 
Christianity or not. Both disputants agreed to accept as a 
definition of the soul that it was ‘‘a conscious personal 
entity within the body,’’ and it certainly did seem a 
strange thing that, after two thousand years, two 
members of the same faith, with the same scriptures as 
their guide, should be wrangling over such a subject. 
They both agreed as to its being an entity, but disagreed 
as to its immortality. It will be apparent to anyone with 
a little logical knowledge, that the definition of the soul 
as ‘‘a conscious personal entity within the body,” as a 
something existing independently of conscious activity, is 
really not a definition at all. As a statement of essential 
characteristics, enabling us to identify the object, it is as 
useless as it 1s illogical. The very existence of such 
a thing is merely assumed to account for certain 
psychic activities which are manifested more or less by 
all life-forms, the degree of their conscious possibilities 
being correlated to the complexity of the organism. If 
these disputants, at the outset, had attempted to define 
the nature of the soul, the question of its immortality, as 
a necessary consequence, would have appeared to them 
in a new light, and would have shown them the futility 
of the discussion. 

Usually, the last persons to accept the results of 
Scientific investigation are those who have been nur- 
tured during their earlier years upon orthodox theology. 
More enlightened students are already familiar with the 
pl-momena of what is known as “ dual” or “multiple” 
personality, and, although such phenomena are generally 
associated with abnormal mental manifestations, yet it 
requires no very deep study of normal human nature to 
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perceive that the personal characteristics to which we 
assign a definite individuality are far from being stead- 
fast and immutable. In order to account for peculiar 
psychic phenomena inconsistent with the theory of the 
soul as an entity, it has become necessary for those who 
still hold to that theory to enlarge the sphere of mental 
operations, to extend the idea of personality, so as to 
include a whole range of emotions and impressions that 
seemed to have little or no connection with the usual 
manifestations of personal, conscious activity. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. F. W. H. Myers’ ‘‘ Human 
Personality ”’ will know how elaborately he has worked 
out this larger theory. 

But even this extension of the idea of personality does 
not account for those instinctive tendencies, those universal 
emotions, which certainly have no basis in individual 
experience, either immediate or remote. Take, for 
instance, the phenomenon of “first love,” those 
mysterious indefinable feelings and emotions that come 
upon the young with such irresistible force, that their 
whole moral nature is often engulfed in a whirlpool of 
desire that is tyrannous in its demands. Now these 
feelings are not individual, that is to say, they are not 
based upon any antecedent individual experience. They 
are super-individual and find their explanation in that 
accumulative force engendered by countless ages of sex 
attraction. Gustave le Bon’s “ Psychology of the Crowd” 
supplies further illustrations of those emotions which 
animate or seize individuals in groups or companies— 
emotions that are superadded to the ordinary individual 
characteristics. 

Now Buddhism, in its definition of the soul, takes 
account of the whole range of our psychic life. We 
have seen that the old notion of the ego, as an explana- 
tion of the facts of life, is no longer philosophically 
tenable, and that its composite character, as the result of 
psychological investigation, has been forced upon our 
consideration. The difference between the Buddhist 
onception of the soul and that of Western thought until 
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the rise of modern Science is very well stated by Lafcadio 
Hearn. He says :— 


“The profound difference between old-fashioned Western thought 
and Eastern thought in this regard is, that for the Buddhist the 
conventional soul—the single, tenuous, tremulous, transparent inner 
man or ghost—does not exist. The Oriental Ego is not individual. 
It is an aggregate or composite of inconceivable complexity—the 
concentrated sum of the creative thinking of previous lives beyond 
all reckoning.” 


“The interpretative power of Buddhism,” says the 
same charming writer, “and the singular accord of its 
theories with the facts of modern science, appear 
especially in that domain of psychology whereof Herbert 
Spencer has been the greatest of all explorers.” This 
greatest of modern philosophers has shown us that words 
like “instinct” and “ intuition’ have no true signification 
in their old sense, and, so long as we reduce all the facts 
of our emotional and mental life to terms of individual 
experience, there will always be a large part of our 
psychological life unintelligible and mysterious. But it 
is just here that the “interpretative power ” of Buddhism 
comes to our aid and explains all these puzzling pheno- 
mena in the light of the unity of the psychic life of the 
race—‘ explains the psychical riddles of the present by 
the psychical experiences of the past.”’ 

_ The significance of the Buddha’s generalisation “ All 
Life is One” cannot be fully realised from the stand- 
point of Western theology, and the individual soul-theory 
it teaches prevents us from realising it in all its compre- 
hensiveness. It means that the notion of individuality, 
of a self-existing, independent, personal ego is an Illusion 
due to ignorance. When once we grasp what the Buddha 
meant by the Illusion of Self, we have the key to the 
solution of those psychical problems which will ever 
remain irreconcilable with the Western assumption of 
the soul. If we analyse the elements of our psychic life, 
we will find that the so-called soul, with its emotions, its 
thoughts and aspirations, not only inherits its tendencies 
and possibilities from the past, but is being continually 
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re-acted upon and modified by its present environment. 
Even the perplexing problem of genius, which appears 
an insurmountable difficulty to Western psychology and to 
which very varied answers have been given, loses much 
of its mystery when viewed in connection with the inter- 
dependence of the soul-life of the race. Dr. Paul Carus 
translates a poem of Goethe, which in this connection ts 
somewhat interesting. It runs :— 


“From father my inheritance 
Is stature and conduct steady ; 
From mother my glee, that love of romance, 
And a tongue that’s ever ready. 


‘“‘ My grandpa was fond of ladies fair, 
Which still my soul is haunting ; 
My grandma jewels loved to wear, 
Like her, I’m given to vaunting. 


‘“‘ Now since this complex can’t but be 
The sum of all these features ; 
What is original in me 
Or other human creatures?” 


Illustrations of the profound truths which Buddhism 
teaches with wonderful clearness are often furnished in 
modern literature in quarters the most unexpected. Quite 
recently a somewhat animated controversy took place in 
the ‘“‘ Literary Guide” with reference to the remarks of a 
contributor relating to the value of the attainments of 
nineteenth century science. Among the numerous letters 
that appeared, there was one that echoed the Buddhist 
teaching of re-incarnation very distinctly. In refuting 
the idea that the scientific labours of those illustrious 
nineteenth century pioneers were not now of vital 
importance, the writer said :— _ 


“ Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, etc., were not only scientific writers 


of great repute; they were builders of character as well. Those of | 


us who have read their works, and pondered what we read, have 
imbibed, not their teachings merely, but something more substantial 
also—to wit, their traits, they very personalities. Rooted into our 
every fibre, whether we are aware of it or not, are the qualities of 
their genius.” 
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The writer of that letter was far from being of a 
mystical turn of mind; he was well known as a Free- 
thought advocate; but he recognised that the soul-life 
of the present was but an evolution of the moral and 
intellectual activities of the past. The very personalzties 
of these scientific geniuses were incorporated in the 
thought-life of the age, and, if personal immortality be a 
vain and delusive hope, the transmission of the individual 
virtues, attainments, influence and character is an indis- 
putable truth, for it is by virtue of such transmission that 
the progress of the race is made possible. 

Buddhism, then, looks for the survival of the spirit of 
man, not in any spiritual sphere in the Western sense, 
but in the ever-growing, progressive psychic life of the 
race. Psychological science has found that the soul, 
instead of being an individual entity as philosophy and 
theology have long maintained, is a composite unity, and, 
being composite in its nature, is subject to the same law 
of dissolution and dissemination as are all composite, 
existing things. But it is not, therefore, annihilated as the 
crudeness of Western thought imagines, nor shall we 
have lived in vain, even though individual immortality 
be a myth, if, having been faithful to our glorious heritage 
from the past, in our transient lives we have been true 
to its highest teaching, and transmit a karma, freed from 
all selfishness and lust, to aid in the character-building 
of the future. Here, again, it would seem that the poet 
has been blessed with a deeper insight into the nature of 
immortality than the philosopher or the theologian. We 
quote once more from Goethe :— 

‘‘It matters not, I ween, 
Where worms our friends consume, 
Beneath the turf so green 
Or ’neath the marble tomb. 
Remember ye who live, 
Though frowns the fleeting day, 
That to your friends you give 
What never will decay.” 

Our life, transient as it is, may be a seed from which 
will spring a mighty oak with spreading branches, that 
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will be a source of inestimable blessing to the countless 
generations that will follow. Perhaps the most notable 
illustration of this psychic immortality is to be found 
in the ever-blossoming fruits of the sublime life of 
Gautama, the gentle Buddha. 

The measure of our present life is the range of its 
mental and moral activities. Our purest pleasures are 
those which are associated with the happiness of others, 
and the highest form of happiness that life affords is to 
be found in whole-hearted devotion to the service of 
humanity. One of the most remarkable changes that 
have taken place during the last decade or two is that in 
the public attitude to questions relating to a “ future life.” 
Eschatalogical questions, from a purely theological stand- 
point, have practically ceased to be of vital interest, and 
the solution of psychical problems is being more and 
more sought in the light of the truths which Science has 
revealed. When we consider the affinity between 
primitive Buddhism and modern thought, and its appli- 
cation of psychological truths to life and conduct and 
human happiness, we may safely echo Lafcadio Hearn, 
who says that Buddhism, fortified by Western Science, 
will meet all the needs and aspirations of future humanity. 
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Che Questions of an Ancient Sceptic.” 


BupDDuHIsM, the religion of reason, encouraged from the 
beginning all inquirers, whether they were believers or 
sceptics, and the Pitakas vividly describe the discussions 
which the Buddha had with such people. But the sceptic 
of whose questions we mean to speak was not one 
of these, but lived about 500 years after the death 
of the Buddha, when the religion had consolidated into 
more or less its present form. He was a Greek king 
who reigned over Bactria, a region lying to the north- 
west of India. His name was Menander, and he has 
been known to generations of Pali-speaking Buddhists 
as King Milinda. He was born at Alexandria, not the 
Alexandria in Egypt, but another town. founded by 
Alexander the Great on an island in the Indus. General 
Cunningham believes that Milinda was born at yet 
another Alexandria on the border of the Caspian Sea. 
Whatever town was his birth-place, there is not the 
slightest doubt of his existence, for many of his coins 
have been discovered over a tract of land extending 
from Kabul to Kashmir. 

He was a man of deep learning, and it was his custom 
to put difficult questions to all reputed teachers of 
religion. He became known all over India as a man 
invincible in argument, for there was no one, Buddhist or 
heretic, who could answer him. Being a Greek well 
versed in the Socratic Dialogues, his method of 
questioning was such that in the end his opponent 
had to contradict himself, or keep silence and suffer 
ridicule. 


* The quotations in this article are taken with permission from the translation by 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids published in the series of the Sacred Books of the 
East. 
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A question that he put to Ayupala, a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu, will illustrate his method :— 


‘Of what use, venerable Ayupala, is the renunciation of the 
world carried out by the members of your Order, and in what do 
you place the summum bonum ?”’ 

“Our renunciation, O king, is for the sake of being able to live in 
righteousness, and in spiritual calm.” 

‘‘Is there, Sir, any layman who lives so?”’ 

“ Yes, great king, there are such laymen,” replies the Bhikkhu, 
who proceeds to give examples of laymen who, without actual 
renunciation, have reached this spiritual state. 

“Then,” says the king, ‘‘ your renunciation isof nouse. It must 
be in consequence of sins committed in some former birth, that the 
Buddhist Samanas renounce the world. . . . It is no virtue on their 
part, no meritorious abstinence, no righteousness of life.” The 
venerable Ayupala was silenced by these words and had nothing 
more to say. 


It was to subdue this king that Nagasena appeared. 
Nagasena was the son of a Brahman, but he came under 
Buddhist influence when he was still a child of seven, 
took the robe, and soon mastered the whole of the 
Triptakas, becoming an adept at solving intricate 
problems. 

The story of the lives of the King and Sage and their 
respective questions and answers have been preserved for 
centuries, under the title ‘“‘ The Questions of King 
Milinda,” in Ceylon, where it has been held in the 
highest veneration, and to this book appeals are 
constantly made when difficulties arise. 

As it is practically impossible to deal with all the 
questions or even with a few of them fully, we shall only 
attempt to give the sense of the answers, so that those 
who are interested may go to the fountain-head. For 
the present purpose we will use the only English 
translation of the book, that by Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, forming the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth volumes 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 

The first question of the king is on individuality. 
‘¢ How is your Reverence known, and what, Sir, is your 
name ?’’ he asks. ‘ I am known as Nagasena, O king, 
... but... there is no permanent individuality (no 
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soul) involved in the matter.” The king says, if that be 

so, who is it who gives; who is it who enjoys ; who 
meditates ; who reaches salvation ? If that be so, there 
is neither merit nor demerit; a man might kill you, 
and it would be no murder ; consequently thereare no 
teachers in the Order and its ordinations are void. 

He asks what is that Nagasena known to the brethren. 
Is it the hair or the thirty-two constituents of the body, 
or the sense aggregates, or is it something outside? 
Nagasena in each case replies ‘‘ No,” and the king 
triumphantly concludes that in that case there is no one 
called Nagasena. Ndagasena takes up the argument 
with the well-known simile of the chariot : ‘‘ How then 


did you come, on foot, or in a chariot?” ‘I did not 
come, Sir, onfoot. I cameina carriage.” ‘‘ Then... 
Sire . . . explain tome what that is. Is itthe pole, ... 
the axle, . . . the wheels, or the framework, or the ropes, 


or the yoke, or the spokes of the wheels, or the goad, that 
are the chariot?’ And to all these he still answered 
“No,” but continued : “ It is on account of its having 
all these things ’’ that it is called achariot. Ndagasena then 
told the king that it is when all the different aggregates 
come together that we can talk of a “ being.” 

Simple as it may sound to us now, the question really 
involved the existence of a soul-entity outside the 
sensations. For later, one of the courtiers who has not 
thoroughly grasped the idea asks, “When, your 
Reverence, I say, ‘ Nagasena,’ what is that ‘ Nagasena’?”? 
On being pressed to give his opinion, he says he thought 
it was the soul, the inner breath that goes in and out. 
‘‘ But,” says Nagasena, “if that breath having gone 
forth should not return, . . . would the man be alive ? ”’ 
“Certainly not, Sir.” Ndgasena then shrewdly asks 
how is it that when a trumpeter blows his breath out, he 
does not die? The poor courtier feels he has gone 
beyond his depths and gives it up. 

‘There is no soul in the breath,” says. Nagasena ; 
“these inhalations and exhalations are merely constituent 
powers of the bodily frame.” It may seem strange that 

17 
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Milinda did not conclude his series of questions on 
individuality by asking the final question : ‘‘ Is it all these 
aggregations coming together that constitute indi- 
viduality ?”’ But Milinda, although he was well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, seems to have been filled with 
the belief in a separate soul-in-itself, and the gap 
between the no-soul and the coming together of the 
aggregations seems to him too wide to be bridged over. 

With regard to the other statements that, if there was 
no permanent individuality, there can be no merit, no 
demerit, a man may kill you and it would be no murder 
etc., these were actually opinions held by different 
schools of materialists and non-believers in a soul. 

Proceeding with his questions on individuality, the 
king asks: “He who is born, Nagasena, does he 
remain the same or become another?’’ “ Neither the 
same nor another.” 

The king does not quite see it and wants an illustra- 
tion, so Nagasena asks whether he is the same now as 
when he was a baby. “No,” the king replies, “ That 
child was one and I another.” “If you are not that 
child,” says Nagasena, “it will follow that you have 
had neither mother nor father.’’ For the mother of 
the baby cannot be the mother of the man. Then 
it is one man who steals and another who suffers 
punishment, but this is evidently not so. The real 
truth is we are constantly undergoing a change, and all 
the states through which we pass are included in one by 
means of this body. It is like the flame of a lamp that 
is burning through the night; the flame in the first 
watch is different from the flame in the second watch, 
but the light comes from the same lamp all the night 
through. The continuity of a person is maintained in 
the same way. ‘‘ One comes into being, another passes 
away; and the rebirth is, as it were, simultaneous. 
Thus, neither as the same nor as another, does a man go 
to the last phase of his consciousness.” 

“Will you, Nagasena, be reborn?”’ ‘If, when I die, 
I die with a craving in my heart, I shall; but if not, 
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not.’’ But as Nagasenais an Arahat, who has destroyed 
his cravings, he is not liable to rebirth. 

“Is a man, Nagasena,” the king asks, ‘ who will not 
be reborn, aware of the fact?” ‘Yes, O king.” “And 
how does he know it?” ‘ By the cessation of all that 
is cause, proximate or remote, of rebirth.” 

The connection between this life and the next is 
difficult to explain. It is due to craving for existence. 
Just as a fire will burn so long as there is fuel to keep it 
burning, so will existence continue where there is 
craving. There is no annihilation of self, for there is no 
self to annihilate ; just as there is no fire which can exist 
by itself. 

‘‘ What is it, Nagasena, that is reborn?” the king 
asks. ‘“Name-and-form is rebosn.” ‘‘ What, is it the same 
name-and-form that is reborn?” “No: but by this 
name-and-form deeds are done, good or evil, and by 
these deeds (this Karma) another name-and-form is 
reborn.” ‘If that be so, Sir, would not the new being 
be released from its evil Karma?” “Yes, if it were 
not reborn. But just because it is reborn, O king, it is 
therefore not released from its evil Karma.” It is like 
a man who lights a lamp in the top storey of a house, 
and the lamp blazing were to set fire to the thatch and to 
the house, and from that the whole village should be 
burnt. If, when the man was charged with setting fire 
to the village, he should say, the flame of the lamp was one 
thing, the fire which burnt your village was another, he 

would bewrong, for it wasthe result of his act. Similarly, 
there is a continuity, though nothing passes from one being 
to the other, and one name-and-form dies and another 
name-and-form is reborn. Just as the infant at the time 
of birth is different from the old man who dies, so the 
second being who is reborn is different from the other. 

On another occasion the king asks what “name”’ and 
what “form’’? mean. The answer is: ‘‘ Whatever is 
gross, that is ‘form’: whatever is subtle, mental, that is 
‘name.’” But these are not born separately, because 


these conditions are connected one with the other and 
17—2 
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spring into being together, just as the yolk and the egg- 
shell arise in one. 

“Where there is no transmigration of a soul, 
Nagasena, can there be rebirth?” “Yes, there can,” 
replies the Sage, and points out that when we 
light one lamp from another, we cannot say there isa 
transmigration of one light to another. Buddhism 
realises that as there is no such thing as a flame in itself, 
so there is no such thing as a soul. This observation, 
we think, should give food for thought, and make us 
ponder on the questions of soul and individuality. 
The root idea in Buddhism is that so long as there is 
rebirth there is no freedom from evil deeds, and cessation 
of evil means Nirvana. The evil and good deeds 
follow a being just as a shadow follows a man, and the 
person at his death knows that he will be reborn. 
Perhaps we attach too much importance to this question 
of rebirth, for the principles of Buddhism apply just 
the same whether we look upon life merely as a repeti- 
tion of one’s individual birth or the continuation of 
universal existence. There is a unity in the chain of 
existence, and Karma or Cause and Effect is the same 
for individuals as for the whole universe. 

The next question on Renunciation throws a light on 
a different aspect of Buddhism. The King asks 
Nagasena the same question that he asked Ayupala. 
‘‘ What is the object, Sir, of your renunciation, and what 
the summum bonum at which you aim?” The reply 
given by Ndagasena, however, is somewhat different. 
‘Our renunciation is to the end that this sorrow may 
perish away, and that no further sorrow may arise ; the 
complete passing away, without cleaving to the world, is 
our highest aim.” “Is it for such high reasons that all 
members of it have joined the Order?” “Certainly 
not, Sire. ... Some perhaps to gain a livelihood.” 
“ But for what object, Sir, did you yourself join ?” 
‘‘ T was received into the Order when I was a mere boy, 
I knew not then the ultimate aim. But I thought: 
‘They are wise scholars, these Buddhist Samanas, 
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they will be able to teach me.’ And by them I have 
been taught ; and now do I both know and understand 
what ts at once the reason for, and the advantage of, renun- 
ciation.” We do not know whether to admire the 
simplicity or marvel at the sublimity of the answer. 

In this connection we might quote the legend 
of Prince Nanda, who was dragged away to join the 
Order on the day of his marriage. But though he had 
put on the yellow robes, his thoughts were far away 
with his deserted bride. So, it is said, the Blessed One 
carried him to the Heaven of the Thirty-Three and 
there he saw for the first time the resplendent goddesses. 
Immediately he forgot all about his bride, and begged of 
the Buddha to obtain for him one of these. The 
Buddha said, ‘follow and obey what I teach you 
and you will obtain a goddess even more glorious.” 
So spurred by his desire, he entered on the paths of 
meditation and soon reached the perfect state of Arahat- 
ship, and in that state he realised the impermanence of 
everything, even of goddesses. 

The King asks, ‘Is that renunciation brought about 
by previous effort, or to be striven after now, in this 
present time ?”’ and Nagasena replies: ‘ Effort is now 
concerned with what still remains to be done, former 
effort has accomplished what it had to do; for it has 
been thus said, O king, by the Blessed One : 


““* Betimes let each wise man work out 
That which he sees to be his weal ! 
Not with the carter’s mode of thought, but firm 
Let him, with resolution, step right out. 
As a carter who has left the smooth high road, 
And turned to by-ways rough, broods ill at ease— 
(Like him who hazards all at dice, and fails)— 
So the weak mind who still neglects the good, 
And follows after evil, grieves at heart, 
When fallen into the power of death ; as he, 
The ruined gamester, in his hour of need.’”’ 


The king asks about Nirvana. ‘Is cessation Nirvana?” 


“Yes, your Majesty,” says Nagasena. But he shows 
that it is cessation of suffering. The foolish cling to 
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their senses and therefore are not free from suffering ; 
but the wise man does not cleave to his senses and sees 
the impermanence of all material things, and in him 
craving ceases and gradually and finally there ceases in 
him all aggregation of pain ; hence Nirvana is cessation. 
This cessation is quite different from the misconception 
that Nirvana is the annihilation of self, which the Buddha 
says is due to ignorance of the Four Holy Truths. 

Nagasena says that it is not every one who attains 
Nirvana, “ but he who walks righteously, admits, per- 
ceives, practises and realises those conditions which lead 
to Nirvana.” But it is possible for one who has not 
attained to Nirvana to know how happy a state Nirvana 
is, Just as a vicious man knows the state of happiness of 
virtue. 

A sinful man is subject to rebirth, and a sinless one is 
not. And rebirth is escaped by reasoning, wisdom and 
other good qualities. These qualities are silam, saddhi, 
viriyam, sati and samadhi, which in English signify right 
conduct, faith that comes from knowledge, unceasing 
perseverance, mindfulness (analysis or mental culture), 
and meditation. Of these, the first, silam or good 
conduct, is the basis of all good qualities, such as the 
Eightfold Path, the conditions of Arahatship or Perfection 
and the different stages of Meditation. For it has been 
said, Sire, by the Blessed One: 

““¢ Virtue’s the base on which the man who’s wise 
Can train his heart, and make his wisdom grow. 


Thus shail the strenuous Bhikkhu, undeceived, 
Unravel all the tangled skein of life.’"’ 


The characteristic mark of sati or mindfulness, Nagasena says, is 
repetition. ‘As mindfulness, O king, springs up in his heart, he 
repeats over the good and evil, right and wrong, slight and important, 
dark and light qualities, and those that resemble them. . . . Thus 
does the recluse follow after those qualities that are desirable, and 
not after those that are not; thus does he cultivate those which 
ought to be practised, and not those which ought not.” 


These five good qualities whichare so different bring 
about the same result ; that is, the result of that putting 
an end to evil dispositions which is Nirvana. 


ee 


— 
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Nirvana, the incomparable, receives at the hands of 
Nagasena one of the most luminous treatments in all 
Buddhist literature: “that principle of Nirvana,” says 
he, ‘‘so peaceful, so blissful, so delicate, exists. And it 
is that which he who orders his life aright, grasping the 
idea of all things according to the teachings of the 
Conquerors, realises by his wisdom.” Nirvana is to be 
known “ by freedom from distress and danger, by confi- 
dence, by peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by 
delicacy, by purity, by freshness.” Just as a man, 
escaping from a fiery furnace to a cool place, enjoys 
the coolness, so whoever orders his life aright, will realise 
Nirvana, in which the burning heat of lust, malice and 
delusion has gone out. As the terror of being hacked 
with swords should we regard the constant recurrence of 
the anxiety which arises on account of birth, old age, 
disease, and death, and Nirvana as the place of refuge 
from these. 

When a man perceives there is no permanent happi- 
ness in life, discontent arises in his mind, and he 
becomes weary of the round of existence. And the 
thought arises in him: “All on fire is this endless 
becoming, burning, and blazing! Full of pain is it, of 
despair! If only one could reach a state where there 
were no becoming, there would there be calm, that would 
be sweet—the cessation of all these conditions, the 
getting rid of all these defects, the end of cravings, 
the absence of passion, peace, Nirvana!” 

There is no spot where Nirvana is situate, but there 
is a place on which a man may stand and realise it. 
That place is virtue, for if grounded in virtue, wherever 
he may be he will realise it. Nirvana, says Nagasena, 
cannot be explained, but it has certain qualities. Just 
as the lotus is untarnished by any impurity, so is 
Nirvana untarnished by evil dispositions. Like the cool 
water assuages the thirst of fever, so does Nirvana 
assuage the thirst arising from evil dispositions. Just 
as the mountain peak is immovable and inaccessible, 
and no plants grow thereon, so is Nirvana inaccessible 
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to evil passions, and no evil dispositions can grow 
there. 

We have selected some of the most useful passages of 
this great work. Repetition, Nagasena says, 1s the 
mark of mindfulness, and by repetition or persistent 
thinking many things that are obscure or doubtful will 
become clear. The bugbear of most people, the absence 
of a soul and rebirth, will also become more easy to 
understand. An individual existence is to be looked 
upon, not as something permanent, but as a succession of 
changes, as something that is always passing away. 
When by repetition that idea is fully grasped by the 
mind, the question of rebirth will not come into con- 
sideration. For it will then be quite clear that the 
rebirth in the next birth is also a succession of changes. 

To those who would consider merely rebirth as a 
continuity of the life-stream and not as the passage of 
individual units, the truths of Buddhism will appeal as 
forcibly as to those who believe in rebirth ; for the putting 
an end to evil dispositions is a matter we can all attempt 
daily, hourly, in this life, and the more we succeed in the 
subordination of our bad thoughts and the cultivation of 
our mind, the greater will be our peace and happiness 
when the time comes to us to face the dark unknown. 


C. A. HEWAVITARNE. 
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Vasanta the Beautiful. 
Act II, 


In the wild forest by night. The moonlit patches 
are black and white. The Kinc, NicRopna. 


Nigrodha (to the Kine, entering L.) 
And has the King seen wisdom ? 
The King. I have seen 
Far through, into the uttermost end of Time. 
Nigrodha.. And yet the King is sad. 
The King. To think how mean 
Is every toy that decks our passing days ; 
When happiness indeed lives here at home, 
And not in things outside us. 
Nigrodha. . Ah, this hour 
Your breast is not the house of happiness. 
The King. I think of what I might be—and what 
I am. 
And | am darkened. 
Nigrodha. So is every man 
Who stays to think what wretched thing he is 
Beside the thing he would be, if he could. 
The King. Not every man, though, soars as I have 
soared, 
Upon the vast wings of a Buddha's word ; 
Nor sees love, time, pain and eternity 
Resolved from shadows into crystal truth. : 
Nigrodha. The Perfect One has darkened you. .. . 
The King. No... I 
And I alone: even as a little spot 
Of shade appears more black beneath the glory 
Of highest midday.—Why, what sort of husk 
Are we for the incalculable germ 
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Our lifetime holds ? Yet, in the woodland there 
Among his beggars sits a beggar too— 
Weary and frail and old and wonderful— 
The incarnate flower of fifty thousand years, 
Of fifty thousand saints, and lovely thoughts 
In lovely lives completed.—The Holy One, 
High above all things holy. . . . The Wakened Lord, 
The Wholly Perfect and Enlightened One. 
Nigrodha. 'Tis well to adore the holy when you find 
them ; 
And yet, this luxury of words, your Highness, 
Rings idle, and as if your ecstasy 
Cloaked thoughts less holy than your holy praise 
Of holiness . . . You could not have the breath 
So loud to praise Lord Buddha, if your steps 
Were strictly turned to following on his way ; 
So steeply upward climbs the path he sets. 
The King. 1 saw my way so clear upon that path 
A little while ago; but now the mist, 
The red, red mist has fallen on my eyes, 
Transparent, solid and impalpable. 
Nigrodha. The red mist? 
The King. Yes, the mist of false desire, 
That bars the world of men from stepping forth, 
Freed from their anguish, out on that golden road 
So near, so clear, and yet so far away .. . 
Nigrodha. ‘King Bimbisara, you are just and young 
And strong and wealthy ; what are these black sins 
That burden you ? 


The King. The sin against myself! 
—I am caught, I am bound, I am held, I am damned, 
Nigrodha, 


By bonds that I have woven for myself. 

Nigrodha. My Lord... 

The King. A woman in a window seat ... 
And the whole laborious wisdom of the wise 
Goes up in smoke! 

Nigrodha. A woman! The King has wives 
Enough to stock a score of lesser Kings ! 
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The King. Wives? Women?... Yes... O but 
to think that I— 
I that came fresh from hearing Buddha’s word— 
Should thus be drained of everything I was 
By a woman’s eye! Avenged indeed are women 
Of all they bear, in all the harm they work 
On us in turn. 
Nigrodha. What saw you then? 
The King. ... Myself! 
The evil self I have made through myriad years ; 
The thing that lusts of mine in many lives 
Have moulded into shape to catch my soul... . 
O perfect Buddha, but a short while since 
And I went hurrying steadfast on your way 
Aloft in freedom ; and now I am down once more 
In deep dark valleys, where the noisome air 
Hangs clogged with passions, bemisted by old madness, 
And the groping journey struggles deep through sloughs 
Of mud and tangled thorns . . . O hear, Lord Buddha! 
Hear; I blaspheme the evangel of your truth . 
To lighten my load. Your words are noise and wind, 
And clangour of dim bells, far, far away .. . 
Your happiness, your holiness are pebbles 
Dull, cold and hard tn the bed of a shallow stream ; 
And the jewel of the world shines cradled on the breast 
Of a woman! ... And after? Emptiness and thirst, 
And search for the vanished jewel on some new breast, 
And bankruptcy of heart. .. . 
Nigrodha. If the King loves, 
Why then, let him take ; is not the King our Lord ? 
The King. Of all except himself! 
Nigrodha. I do not see 
What ails your Highness at these youthful pulses. 
You are young and lusty ; if throughout your years 
Your Queens and women have given you no delight, 
Why then, more reason that the time should come 
For you to expend that hoarded heat of heart 
On some one woman. For either one or many 
A man must love in life when his hour is come. 
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The King. Listen, Nigrodha, at the corner house 
She sat and watched me from a balcony... 
A woman of darkness, emerald, ivory, 
A sapphire night spangled with stars of fire, 
A breath of lotus across a moonlit pool, 


A marvel of lilies and roses, wine and myrrh! .. . 
—Her eyes knew mine... . 
Nigrodha. The corner house, your Highness, 


Is my brother, Varshak4ara’s ; and the woman, 
As I take it, was the dancing-girl Vasanta. 
The King. I have often seen Vasanta : was it she? 
Her eyes were new to-day ; or mine unsealed. 
Nigrodha. That woman is the wolf of the kingdom, sir, 
She has stripped my brother bare of everything, 
To buy that palace on the Western hill. 
Ihe King. My Minister of Justice !—see you there 
The slavery. . . . Your brother was a man 
Of sense and weight and prudence. Now, in a moment, 
He’s made the plaything of a burning wind, 
A child, a fool. . . . just such a one as I, 
So soon to sicken for a wave of hair, 
Limbs, arms and mouth and breasts . . . what is there 
more? | 
Only the barren blankness of desire 
Achieved ; and a man’s life ruined in the mud ; 
And laughter ?—So the game goes on anew. 
Nigrodha. You'ld wiselier ask a tiger’s pity, then, 
Than a dancing-girl’s, 
The King. "Tis we have made them Queens ; 
It is ourselves in them that trample us. 
—O Holy Lord Buddha, what release is there 
From the endless evils that we work ourselves 
Upon ourselves ? 


Nigrodha. See, here are women coming 
To seek the Perfect One. 
The King. Go hence in peace. 


I am armed against women, for I am bitten now 
By so keen a serpent there’s no poison more 
Can taint my veins. 
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Nigrodha. Will the King talk with these ? 
Belike they are beggars ; or perhaps unclean. 

The King. No more unclean than I, and not so much 
A beggar ; so I will ask them why they come. 
Go back, Nigrodha, I am safe and sure ; 
None in this midnight here could know the King. 


(NiGRODHA retiring R. as VASsANTA enters, with 
CuHE.Lya and Manpira.) 


Nigrodha. Good speech to your Highness, and a safe 


return : 
Sweet oil upon the fire wherein you burn. 


(Exit NiGRODHA.) 


The King. (as the three women, heavily veiled, are passing) 
Who are you there? 
V asanta. A thing clouded and dark, 
A woman. 
The King. Are you a good or an evil thing ? 
Vasanta. Who is there knows enough to answer 
that? ... 7 
I am the home from which all men come forth, 
I am the house they ravage when they grow ; 
So there is what Iam... . 
The King. Let me see your face, 
For strange wild birds are fluttering in my breast 
At sound of you. 
Vasanta. I tell you I am veiled, 
For every man but one. You are not he. 
The King. I know my white moon through her film 
of clouds! 
Vasanta. Are you so much my slave, King Bimbisara ? 
The King. You also know me? 
Vasanta. | Did you dream that we 
Who are women of pleasure do not know the edge 
Of the tools we wield? Well . . . would you see my 
face ? 
The King. I do not know whether I dare—or need ; 
It is so small a part of what I crave— 
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The taste, the touch, the sound, the everything 
That makes up You . . . Yes, let me see your face. 


Vasanta, (unveiling. CuHELYA and MANDA&RA are dis- 
creetly in the background) 
As poor men in the crowd may gaze upon 
The diamond sunbeams of a Rajah’s crown. 
The King. Are you beyond the reach of me, the King? 
Vasanta. Yam beyond your reach. There are twain 


of me; 
And one is a purchased thing for money paid ; 
And the other is mine no longer . . . Look on this 
And hunger at your pleasure .. . 
The King. But I am the King! 


Vasanta. Ah, yes, the pupil of the holy saints ! 
And is it you I hear, then, trying to steal 
The poor short bargain of a beggared man ? 
The King. It is you that have turned my jewels of 
holiness 
To a little heap of ashes. It is for you 
That I would put my crown to desperate uses, 
And make it serve a tyrant to his ends. 
I was the living justice of the land ; 
But now, I am only you... . 
Vasania. Ah, what a change 
Is this : your Highness comes to life indeed, 
And the stone-cold statue flushes with live blood. 
The King. I hear a call towards you from of old ; 
Through years uncounted.—Is there none in you 
That answers ? 
Vasanta. I have heard so many calls ere this, 
Yet never heard. My ears are stale by now 
And deadened with use.—Why is it that you love me ? 
The King. What sage or saint can tell us why we love? 
—Some flash of ancient memory seen by chance . . , 
Some cry of dead things robed anew in flesh 
And unforgotten. There’s no clue but that, 
Why thousands pass unnoticed, and then one, 
Going swiftly by, with a glance or turn of the head, 
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Consumes our life in hers for evermore 
As dust in a licking flame . . . And so—you are I! 
You tear the deep foundations of my being 
With sense of something intimate and known 
And mine, through zons—potent and magical, 
And mine,— 
Vasanta. How far? For I have heard this tale 
Before. Of deep foundations pulled and torn. 
Such is my trade. But now the shop is shut. 
The King. Stand still, and let me look on you 
awhile... 
O you are rotting quickly to your grave, 
Your beauty a heap of hideousness to be, 
Your fragrance bought, your charm a trick put on, 
Your eyes pale glassy bubbles, and your voice 
The chance of twisted muscles in your throat! 
You are only bones and blood . . . abomination 
Now, or to-morrow. . . . And yet,and yet, I am bound;— 
I am prisoned in corruption, and I hold you 
With all the fibres of my sickened strength, 
Although I know you wholly what you are. 
Vasanta. These bridal gifts of yours are new to me: 
Others bring jewels, but you take putrid words 
To pelt me prone before your majesty ! 
The King. I speak but what I must. ... 
Vasanta. I think you do. 
I think you speak more close than other men 
To what you feel. : 
The King. . A hidden thing there is 
I know, and long have known, inside your breast. 
And there’s the hope I love, although its shape 
Be only brief pulp for that inmost kernel. 
Vasanta. Ah, do not be so mystical for me, 
Nor talk like one who weds unholy acts 
To holy words and teachings. Let’s be plain: 
For I am a woman of business in my pleasures. 
I go to the richest; I suck my lovers dry 
As oranges, and cast their husks aside, 
And on to the next. Many are dead through me, 
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And many beggared. I take no count of them, 
So long as I be rich and softly housed, 
And seethed in costly scents and fed on quails . . 
That’s what] am... . 
The King. Whom seek you in the forest ? 
Vasanta. It is not I that seek, but something strange 
In me, new born, goes forth against my will, 
To seek—I know not what; but in that me 
You have no share. 
The King. I take you at your word... 
As a thing on sale, a thing that I must have 
One way or another. . 
Vasanta. The shop is shut, I say, 
I have sold my store and pouched my price to-day. 
The King. Shall I not overbid, then? Who am I 
That the vast ancestral splendours of my house 
Be not sufficient ? In those lightless vaults 
The eternal midnight holds imprisoned noons 
Of sapphire, diamond, ruby and emerald 
Stored close in lakes of deep and dormant light 
Until they burst aflame beneath your touch, 
And fire your dreams to mid-day . . . Yes, and pearls 
Are hoarded there in chests of sandalwood. | 
Aligned in every corridor . . . great pearls, 
Piled up, as pure as milk, and rosier warm © 
Than tender flesh, and orbed as harvest moons : 
Treasures of twilight seas in far off years, 
And won by warring Kings, and matched for Queens 
Of long ago who long ago are dust... . 
Be Queen again of these... . | 
Vasanta. You come too late, 
Upon a game unworthy of the King... . 
Your bid had won, though, were it yesterday. 
The King. But listen, I can raise a palace, too, 
To hold you, such as Varshakara’s gift 
Will be a hut to; jasper and porphyry 
Shall be the shafts, and its walls inlaid with leaves 
Inset on marble, of jade and emerald, 
With sapphire blooms, and clustered ruby fruit, 
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To make an everlasting summer-time 
About your life. Its pillars and its vaults 
Shall be of jutty gold ; its lattices 
And screens and casements of carved ivory ; 
Its doors of cypress, and its furnishings 
All of pure preciousness festooned with gems, 
And strewn with rose-leaves, and made cool with snow 
Fresh brought from frozen fields, and sweet with flowers 
Plucked daily new on high and perilous hills 
By men who seek them always ; and its floors 
For ever polished with fine dust of pearl, 
And powdered diamond till they shine as clear 
And flawless as the lucent pools of dawn 
Beneath the lambent lilies of your feet .. . 
Vasanta. You twist my passion — alas! alas! too 
late ! | 
How beautiful, how beautiful are riches, 
Sweet lying, and jewels, and glitter, and delicate art 
Throughout the exquisite business of our life ! 
And yet—I answer—No! 


The King. Do you hold firm 
To that beggar’s bargain ? 7 
Vasanta. Curse the hour that sealed it. 
Lhe King. Then Varshakara dies !  . 
Vasanta. You would do that 
For me? | 


The King. Upon your word he dies, I say. 
Vasanta. Ho, put the burden on a woman's back .. . 
The comfortable thing to bea man! .. . 
No, Varshakéra lives. Through me to-day © 
He is made a beggar ; let him live I say. 
Though you go starving, and I go jewelled with brass, 
Not rich with rubies, but a-clank in glass. 
The King. Oh, but you draw me on to a desperate 
deed ! 
Vasania. I draw you nowhere. Do as seems you 
good... 
Go .. go your ways, and I will goon mine. . 


The King. My way is yours, and your dark way is mine. 
18 
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Speak, speak, and I will come to you, Vasanta, 
Across a lake of swords.—I am the king. : 
Vasanta. You make too royal a carpet for my feet ; 
I dare not listen, lest I find them sweet, 
The words you whisper . . . Ah, what is this you've said ? 
Rise up, rise up, the night is black and red 
Around us; we have brewed a violent storm 
That sweeps us headlong. I know not where I am borne. 
The King. Murder and madness, treason and deceit 
For tissues of the carpet at your feet ! 
Vasanta. Oh, slippery are the foundations of delight 
Set up on blood! 
The King. Your lover dies to-night ! 
Vasania. Would love grow larger if I gave consent, 
Or if I stayed you? 


The King. Peace: your eyes have meant 
Things that your lips kept locked. 
Vasanta. Ah let me go! 


You make my eyes say Yes where my mouth cries No. 
The King. You plead too weakly to be pleading true: 
You wish him dead ? 


Vasanta. What words can answer you ? 
The King. You wish him dead ? 
Vasanta., Take off your eyes . . . O God, 


What thorns are these that you and I have trod... 
I dare not count the cost of what I crave, 
And horribly pass to thrones across a grave ! 


(The great bell sounds close at hand in the forest on 
the left, and continues slowly tolling. VASANTA 
and THe Kine start asunder.) 


The King. Lord Buddha! 
Vasanta. What is this wind that blows so chill? 
The King. Across my raging furnaces of ill! 
Chorus. (outside on the left) 
I take my Refuge in the Brotherhood. 
The King. (at each response moving away from 
VasaNnTA) 
I take my Refuge in the Brotherhood. 
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Chorus. I take my final Refuge in the Truth. 
The King. I take my final Refuge in the Truth. 
Chorus. I take my Refuge in the Perfect One. 
The King. I take my Refuge in the Perfect One. 


(The bell ceases, and the forest 1s very silent.) 


Vasanta. Are you gone, my Lord? 
The King. (recalled to her existence by a painful effort) 
Have peace. I know you not. 
I do not know myself. . . 


(Exit Tue Kine hurriedly R.) 


Mandéra. The King has gone. 
Chélya. ’Tis on your finger-tips, 
My lady, to fetch him back whene’er you will. 
Vasanta. And what of Varshak4ra ? 
Chélya. Let him go. 
Vasania. In this my life of lotus-buds and wine 
I still have kept a little grain of honour ; 
Shall I now turn fraudulent ? 
Chélya. No need of that: 
There’s little hope of Varshak4ra’s health. 
Vasanta. O secret echo of my hateful heart, 
How fine a thing would this not be indeed. 
To have my silks and muslins ruby-starred 
With a slain man’s blood, and on my shuddering throne, 
To hear for constant music a dead man’s moan! 
Chélya. The moon afflicts my mistress, Are we 
children ? 
To quiver at shadows, that you should quake and quail 
Before a death—one death, that crowns you Queen ? 
Vasanta. Would tt be so splendid, then, or ts a throne 
Like any other seat to sit upon ; 
And only an envy from the audience hall, 
Seen flaming up above? 
Chelya. O lady, lady, 
The crazy madman whom you came to seek 


Has bewttched you out of sense. How can we rule 
18—2 
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Our lives by better rules and purposes 
Than those that govern others? ... And success, 
Success made proudly manifest in gold | 
And flowing feasts and trumpetings of state, 
That's what the world of reasonable folk 
Calls enviable, and toils for, and respects 
In others. And so that’s all the goal we have, 
Heroes and harlots equally —Why, kill 
Ten thousand men and be a hero; kill 
One only and be a queen. What blame for etther ? 
Success gives absolution everywhere. _ 
Vasania. I am slipping on the smooth slope of your 
words, 
Made slippery by my inmost own desire . . 
—Oh, have I laboured through these weary woods 
To weigh my counsel with my waiting-maids ? 
Let’s hear Mandara, then; well, what’s your word ? 
Manddra. Which is your true love, lady; a golden 
crown 
Or a yellow robe ? 
Vasanta. What is the heart of woman, 
To hold so many chambers, and be shared 
By diverse lovers, like a village inn ? 
O get you gone; 1 am tortured! Get you gone. 
_ These flaming words have set me deeper yet 
In longing for that clear and glistening calm. 
Go, go, and bring him quickly. 


(Exit Manpvira L.) 


Chélya. Strange it is, 
How in our trade of love we women fall 
In love with saints so often. 

Vasanta. - -- Hold your peace. 

Chélya. O, give your fancy rein, but keep your purpose 
Firm-set on solid gains, upon the King .. . 

Vasanta. To have the love of Ananda for an hour, 
I’ld see the King and every one of you 
Damned deep in fire, yes, and the rest of life 
I’ld gladly go a beggar in the streets. 
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I would, I would . . . And yet, this love that tears me 
Is something strange—no wanton’s fantasy, 
Made keen by dulness of accustomed meats ; 
It seems a deep unwilling part of me... 
A part remote and undiscovered yet .. . 
Is zt my heart? 
Chélya. You will be bettered soon, 
This only means your womanhood at work. 


(Enter Ananva L., followed by Manp&ra.) 


Ananda. Again you ask me, sister, to your house ? 
Vasania. I beg you then, upon my knees, to come. 
Ananda. The day has not yet dawned for Ananda 
To visit Vasanta. 
Vasanta. The day is ripe and high .. . 
Ocome... 
Ananda. You are not ripe for peace... 
Vasanta.. For peace ? 
What have I to do with peace? [live in a storm! 
I am a storm made flesh—a woman ! 


Ananda. Sister, 
What would you have of me? 

Vasanta. Come to my house 
And give me... . peace. 

Ananda. What peace is this you ask, 
You that deny the only peace I have 
To give? 


Vasanta, The peace of thirst assuaged and quenched. 
Ananda. Alas! there lies no peace nor calm in that, 
But only thirst eternally renewed 
And made more keen with every draught you drink 
To quench it... 
Vasanta. Talk no holy talks to me! 
I am racked and ravaged ; and you can give me peace, 
The only peace that I can understand ! 
Ah, do you think that in this life of mine 
I live so happy? No, but my mouth is full 
With riddles that your word alone can loose. 
I am tossed on waves of tempest : you, who are wise, 
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Look down and give me calm. 
nanda. You crave the calm 

And the tempest too, with waves and ecstasies. 
Not yet has calm a meaning for your mind. 
Look at me, all I have is a yellow rag 
About my naked body : what am I 
To serve your needs that have the wisest kings 
For footstool ? 

Vasanta. You are the one sole need I have! 
And the ivory glory of your manhood’s strength, 
So white and bare beneath your single robe, 
Shines clearer than the wisdom of all kings— 
O moonlight gleaming through a darkened grove, 
O pillar of marble lonely on the hills, 
The shape of your wonder tugs my secret self 
To thoughts that have not moved its depths before— 
O dawn of spring on the mountains, O young lion, 
O chill fresh wind of the snows, blow down on me, 
To cool my desert sands—O man of men, 
More perfect now in sight than even in thought, 
Have mercy on the helplessness of me! 

Ananda. And is this, then, Vasanta—she that sells 
Her lips for weight of rubies? Alas, that I 
Have no such jewels to offer as she could take ! 

Vasanta. Are you so blind? Did you think it was 

jewels I asked 

Or gold from you ?—Ah no, but love alone! 
_ And I that have made a hundred kings my beggars 
For dear-bought kisses, now am yours in turn! 
Come, come ; and it shall be my time to give 
All, all my world, to win the world I want. 

Ananda. So stands the bargain. What have you to 


give, then, 
That buys my presence ? 
Vasanta. Ah, what have I to give? 


Why, treasures of gold, and broideries of gems, 
To clothe you till you seem the sun going by !— 
I would that all the diamonds in my house 
Were one great stone to hang about your neck ; 
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I would that all the sweet grapes of my garden 
Could be squeezed out into one little cup 
For your dear drinking . . . Oh, and I would that all 
The beauty of all the beautiful things I have 
Could be condensed in this one body of mine, 
To make it better worthy of your eyes ! 
Ananda. 1 wear a yellow robe patched up of rags ; 
Rich broideries of gems would scar my skin, 
And clog my walk. I eat dull monkish fare 
Of beans and berries ; what a grievous day, 
If I should try strong meats and vintages ! 
You do not tempt me. 
Vasanta. But I have everything 
To offer, O clear whiteness of young dawn ! 
For if you be too holy and beautiful 
To accept of lovely comforts for yourself, 
Then take my house, my gardens and my wealth 
To make an offering for your brotherhood .. . 
See—everything I have.—Come, come to me! 
Ananda. Poor blinded heart, I play too long with you. 
—The lovely things that gild your fevered days 
To me are pleasant shadows, left behind 
Long since. I have passed beyond, to further joys 
Than those of rich meats in a golden house .. . 
You have no gift for me—nor I for you 
—Since all your longing is to keep your root 
Of pleasure safe, without the flower and seed 
Of pain. There is no barter yet for us. 
Vasanta, (playing her beauty now) Nothing, you say ? 
Let all the rest go by, then ; 
Houses, and all the fragrant smoke of wealth .. . 
But I have this to offer . . . what of this ? 
Look on this living music that I am 
In every movement of my loveliness . . . 
Draw near, draw-near, carved ivory, and learn 
The blinding fragrance of this palpitant rose . . . 
Resist, resist me, will you ?—A man you are, 
Despite your sainthood—yes, and more man than men, 
Through these white purities. . . Well, are you strong ? 
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There’s nothing left in the balance now but me, 

A naked woman—a Lotus of God’s pool, 

The rose of the world, mistress and mother of man... 
Life, Love and Birth and Death ... You are mine, 


I say. 
Ananda. Life, love and birth and death bear no more 
rule 
In the kingdom where I dwell. Their form is changed :. 
The pride, the joys, the gifts you offer me 
Are little passing motes that hover through 
Unheeded in the sunshine of my day... 
. . . Orose of the world, for what a world you bloom !— 
Lo, in one heap lie crumbled into dust, 
The withered rose-leaves of ten thousand years ! 
Shall such things then delay me on my path ? 
Shall I then reach my hand to pluck a pleasure 
That dies in the plucking? . . . Youare . . . emptiness: 
And nothing else. You offer cloud for cloud ; 
The momentary madness of your flesh 
For the momentary madness that is mine.— 
O you unhappy, wait till you have found 
The root of grief: then I shall shine for you. 
Vasanta. What else is left of either you or me, 
If even beauty be but passing cloud ? 
Ananda. A You indeed there is: and an I indeed. 
But never yet have you found the You in you, 
The thing abiding. You are blinded thick 
With comforts, luxuries and loveliness ; 7 
How could your eyes prerce through so dense a veil ? 
But when the fog grows thinner, then at last 
The time will come indeed for Ananda 
To visit Vasanta .. . 
Vasanta. Oh . . . and I offered up, 
I—I Vasanta, all that there is of me! 
Ananda. Notall, but nothing .. . 
Vasanta. I offered you this . . . myself! 
nanda. The case you offered, but without its jewel ! 
Vasanta. The case alone was what I asked of you. 
Ananda, This case is only precious if it hold 
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The jewel of joy.— Until you need that jewel 
I shall not come to you. 

Vasanta. Mandara, look ; 
Look, Chélya, how my flower of womanhood 
Is trampled, look how a beggar treads me down 
In the mud! Oh, I am mad, to think of it! 
But I will bloom in dreadful places now, 
I will blossom in fire, and shed my leaves in blood, 
And draw my stature from a rain of tears, .. . 
Since you disdain me... 

Ananda. No disdain have I. 
In life we each do only what we must; 
And so through time, after long course of pain, 
We reach at last, to finding what we must 


Is also what we should . . . Work out your way: 
Short journey to you. 
Vasanta. ’  Where’s the value then, 


Of this that I am—if such as he finds none ? 
The world has thought me beautiful till now. 

Ananda. Our Lord alone, the Wholly Perfect One, 
Could find some violent way to unseal your eyes, 
And bring you by a short road into peace. 

Vasanta. 1 will not have your peace, nor your 

pleties ;— 

Red love, red love for me, and a riot of joy, 
And no cold stones of emptiness for bread. 
Wait, wait, I will prove my beauty. For none has known me 
Till now, and the scarlet core of my life rs still 
To show tts colour... 

Ananda. O shadow, to increase 
Your sorrow of shadows ; but, when you come for peace, 
I shall be there to give. 

Vasanta. (as Ananpa goes out L.) 

So stay there, then : 

And I meanwhile will go my ways—te men. 

Chélya. Come homeward, lady, Varshakara waits. 

Vasanta. Ha—shall it be Varshakara or the King 
To heal my wounds ?—How quick the fetters fall 
About my limbs again ! 
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Chélya. Let not your passion 
Wear out your face. 
Vasanta. . .. I dare not think of it. . 


Wear out my face? And after? I dare not think ... 
Mandéra. You hold too many hungers in your breast. 
Vasanta. Wait, I must fix my sweet unwrinkled inask 

Again upon the weariness of life . . . 

Oh, weary, weary !—Take me home once more .. . 

There comes a woman with a water-bowl .. . 


Ask her for water. I am wearied out... 
Chélya. She is an outcast. | 
Vasanta. Is the water too 

An outcast ? It’s the water that I need 

- Not her. 


(A poor Woman enters L.) 


Chélya. Come close, and give my lady drink. 
Woman. The noble ones need not be feared of me; 
Tis rather I that might be over-proud 
This night, to give them water. For my bowl 
Has touched Lord Buddha’s lips. | 
Chélya. Indeed these saints 
Are none too nice, that drink at outcast hands ! 
Woman. The Blessed One was thirsty : I stood by 
Among the crowd, and of my store he asked 
A draught of water; but I knelt abased 
In my uncleanness, and refused his prayer, 
Saying that I was outcast, and my drink 
Would stain the whiteness of his holiness. 
And He replied that no defilement comes 
But inwardly, and never from without ; 
He told me it was water that he craved, 
Not caste nor ceremonial purity. 
He called me sister, and He touched my bowl, 
With lips that have crowned me equal to a Queen... . 
—Drink from it, lady, I was minded first 
To break it, that it might not serve the thirst 
Of others after ; yet, He set me free, 
So I must do for all as He for me. 
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Drink, lovely lady, from this sacred bowl, 
Since you and I are sisters now in soul. 


(The Woman, having served her drink, goes off R.) 


Vasanta. See you, when stress of hunger makes us 
tame, 
The Holy and the harlot speak the same! 
—She called me lovely ; is there any born 
That would not? No, and yet Iam turned to scorn... 
I am broken on a senseless marble stone, 
Though none be lovely on earth but I alone! 

Manddra. See lady, here another woman comes 
From the meeting-place. Without attendants, too, 
Although in splendour of most rich attire... . 

Vasanta. She moves as softly as a breeze through 

corn ; 
My gait is clumsiness to that! . . . Good greeting ! 


(STRANGER, heavily veiled in gold, very splendid, 
enters L.) | 


Stranger. Pray, lady, tell me, does this pathway lead 
To the city ? 
Vasanta. Yes; is there your journey’s end ? 
Stranger. I have conquered many cities in my time, 
And now I am come to deal with Mathira. 
Vasanta. Your hopes run large; J rule in MA&thira. 
Stranger. Youruled. Your day is over, now I come. 
Vasanta. What sort of face have you to dare say that 
To me,—to mine? (She throws off her veul.) 
Stranger. Yes, you were beautiful, 
Before I came. 
Vasanta. Your impudence clangs out 
Like brass. Unveil, and let me see your face. . . . 
Who are you, thus to be so confident ? 
Stranger. I reign in all the earth, My name’s Sam- 
sara ; | 
And never yet has mortal ’scaped my sway ; 
For I am Love. 
Vasanta. Your name 1s new to me. 
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Unveil then, quickly . . . Ah... and yet your face 
Might be a hag’s . . . Quick, let me see the worst . . 
Unveil, unveil . . . Oh, I am done with now! 
Stranger. (having cast off first her body-veil, then her 
face-veil) 7 
Sister, I pity you, for you are fair: 
But I am fairer (for she 1s of a beauty compelling and 
unearthly). 
Vasanta (crushed). Oh, and I never dreamed 
Such loveliness as yours could be on earth. 
You have quenched me, killed me. . . . | 
Chélya. (to the Stranger) Lady, have you need 
Of waiting-women? For I could serve you well. 
Stranger. My girl, I promise you shall follow me 
One day ... And you? (Zo Manp{ra.) 


Mandira. I serve Vasanta, lady. 
Stranger. And will not leave her ? 
Mandéra. She is good to me. 


Stranger. But I give twice the wage, and profit too. 

Vasanta. Mandara, go; it will be best for you, 
Since I shall be a tinselled tumbler now 
In village fairs. 

Mandara. But I will go with you. 

Stranger. Vasanta, you have found a golden piece 
And burnished it with gold . . . I am very weary 
With walking. Let us sit and rest together. 


(They sit.) 


Vasanta. I cannot take my dazzled eyes from you. . . 
There’s something awful in your perfect face .. . 
“You are no human woman, as | think .. . 
Are you a goddess ? 


i Stranger. Men have made me one. 
Vasanta. I hate you, and I adore you. . . how can 
I bear 


To see a thing so much more beautiful 

Than I, and yet not hate it poisonously? .. . 

" T cannot wholly hate you . . . Ah, what jewels 
That turn my store to pebbles of the streets. . . 
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Where are you come from? 
Stranger. Out of long ago, 
From far and near; and through eternity 
I take my sovereign journeys. But now my head 
Grows heavy, and my eyelids close again 
Upon this earth ; so let me rest awhile, 
Sister, upon your kindly breast and sleep. 
Vasanta. What, will you trust your beauty in my 
claws, 
And leave it unprotected on my knee ? 
Stranger. My beauty is its own security ; 
I am safe against all purposes of ill. 

Vasanta, You are sacred in my sight, O terrible. 

Stranger. (composing herself on Vasanta’s knee) 
You shall sleep softly, sister, as I sleep, 

Some day. | : 

Vasanta. Rest, rest; your vigil I will keep. 

Stranger. 1 go again where all men go in time; 
I pass ... to peace... (She sleeps.) 

Vasanta. She talks of peace, this flame 
This weapon of madness turned in the hearts of men, © 
And twisted and plunged, and twisted and _ turned 

again 
In the bowels of humankind . . . Oh, look on her, 
See how, upon my lap, like a thing of snow 
She lies, as lightly as a fallen flake 
Soft-winged from windless regions far on high, 
Or a shell-pale petal of Champaka, shed 
From a tree in Heaven, so soft and creamy-clear, 
And fragrant with a sweetness of the gods 
Keener than tongues of fire—O miracle 
Of such a dewdrop lingering from the dawn 
Of time, upon our stale and dusty earth! ... 

Chélya. . Now, now, my lady, enough of idle words ; 
Strangle her quickly there with your naked hands 
Before she wakens ... 

Vasanta. Strangle her, you say?... 

Chélya. This is your chance; it will not come again. 
Quick, quick, or else your day is dead and done. 
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Vasanta. (as in a dream) 
I will not strangle her; she could not die. 
Peace, peace, you speak of things impossible . . . 
Chélya. God's pity on fools. 
Vasanta. (in awe) Oh, if that face were mine, 
What wonders I would work upon the earth, 
And burn the world to ashes in my blaze. 


(Then as the STRANGER lies sleeping upon her 
knee, the forest darkens, as 1t were the moon fading 
behind thick branches. Everything 1s very silent, 
and then a breath of sighing passes through the 
trees and fades again. The silence falls heavier 
than before. And then a Voice, more mighty and 
wonderful than mortal voice, like a vast bell, ts 
heard.) 


The Voice. All things that were, are as all things 
to be; 

And the same slumber waits for me and thee. 
We move on endless roads, and, in our change, 
Form passes into wonders new and strange. 
Yet all those shapes of cloud are born in pain, 
To part, and meet; and meet, to part again, 
Unfixed, unresting always ;—set your store, 
Where life meets life indeed, and parts no more. 
So read that book which lies upon your knee, 
Whose word shall rend the veil and set you free. 


(The Voice dies away, and silence succeeds. The 
darkness lightens as the moon re-emerges. The 
STRANGER lies on VaSANTA’S knee shrunken and 
transformed.) 


Vasanta. (gradually realising ; then she understands 
that a filthy skeleton ltes on her lap. She leaps up, 
and the bones and rags fall apart on the ground, and a 
skull rolls a little way) 
What’s this ?—-O God, what load is this I have? 
Rags... Oh, the abomination of the grave! 
What was this thing that came ?—A dream, a dream ? 
And left this horror—Ah, what is this I have seen ? 
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The Voice. As these things are, so all things are to be; 
And the same slumber waits for thee and me. 

Vasanta. (addressing the skull as it lies) 
Myself? Are you my self? The thing I trust ; 
My bread of life, turned to a mouldered crust ?— 
Ah, who has shown me that this my world is smoke 
And my faith a shadow ? 

Mandara. It was Lord Buddha spoke .. - 


Curtain. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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Death and After. 


The Deed Survives, but not the Doer. 


THE phenomena of death are sufficiently familiar to us. 
What household is there that has not sustained the loss 
of one of its beloved members or relatives ? High and 
low, young and old, rich and poor, good and bad, “await, 
alike th’ inevitable hour.” 


Pallida Mors zquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. 


Here in the West, death has in most cases given rise 
to sorrow, even life-long sorrow ; and the event itself is 
regarded with fear and terror. Only among the ancient 
Egyptians, as far as I know, was the departure ever 
celebrated with white robes and festal ceremony. 

It is very instructive to trace some of the ancient 
teaching with regard to death. 


PLATO. 


Like all early and most of the later doctrines of death 
and rebirth, that of Plato (B.c. 429-347) turns upon the 
animistic belief in the existence of asoul; and, in the 
Republic he tells us that the number of souls is fixed. 
In the Meno, the Phedo and the Phzedrus, he gives us a 
dramatic presentment of the opinions of his cultivated 
contemporaries. Meno has aslave, from whom Socrates 
elicits some very palpable evidence of geometrical know- 
ledge. As the slave had had no opportunity of learning 
this in his present life, it must have been attained in a 
previous one, and transmitted through death. 

In the Phzedo, Socrates declares that death is the 
separation of soul from body. He himself desires it in 


1 An address delivered to the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
July 7, 1912. 
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order to be free from the senses and sensuality, which 
bedim the clear light of his mind, and so stand in the way 
of the vision of truth. All the sorrow of man comes from 
the body. Hence the philosopher has no fear of death ; 
—assuredly, Socrates himself had none. He is going for 
ever, indeed, into the company of gods and better friends. 
The sensual soul, on the other hand, becomes a visible 
ghost which, after remaining such for a certain period of 
time, transmigrates into the body of some appropriate 
animal. The doctrine of retribution, however effected, is 
clearly taught by Plato; in fact, it constitutes for him one 
of the principal ethical proofs of the soul’s immortality. 
Here the philosopher is in obscure touch with 
Buddhism. 

In the Phzdrus Socrates tells us that the soul is 
self-urged, and originates motion elsewhere. At one 
time it had to do with some god, and had a vision of 
perfect beauty. In quest of that beauty it is ever in 
procession now, through vast and varied cycles of trans- 
migration, and will eventually reach its aim. This seems 
to be a sort of reminiscence of previous very good kamma, 
long since exhausted. Plato is almost as clear as the 
Buddha on the reality of self-made freedom and 
predestination. 

It should be added, however, that the Platonic Socrates 
is not always so emphatic, as in the above Dialogues, 
with regard to the future state of thesoul. For example, 
in the Apology he declares that nobody knows whether 
death,-which everybody looks upon as a great misfortune, 
may not be the greatest good. 

On the whole, Plato leaves us under the impression 
that he had a somewhat undetermined mind. Soul, retribu- 
tion, transmigration, divinity, were all accepted by him 
—from others. It pleased him to associate them with 
the doctrine of eternal ideas, the really great existences ; 
and to watch, so to speak, their interplay. Jowett, how- 
ever, goes so far as to remark that “ probably the belief 
in the individuality of the soul after death had but a 


feeble hold upon the Greek mind.” 
19 
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OTHER ANCIENT VIEWS. 


In the ancient Orphic belief (6th century B.c.) souls 
are only free for a short time after death, and are then 
reincarnated. The “wheel ’’ of being incessantly revolves; 
but by pure lives men can leave it, and live in God from 
whom they came. The wheel is a well-known Buddhist 
symbol. | 

Pythagoras, who flourished in the same period, also 
‘taught a doctrine of transmigration; and, curiously 
enough, prescribed abstinence from the eating of flesh. 
Whether the two had any connection or not, cannot now 
be ascertained. 

Aristotle (383-322 B.c.) believed in a God, and the 
immortality of the soul as ztellect, but rejected transmigra- 
tion altogether. He looked upon the world as eternal. 
While Plato considered things to be universal forms, 
Aristotle regarded them as individual substances. 

Epicurus, who was partly of the same period, was 
assured that the present life is the only one, and the soul 
corporeal. In strict truth, “atoms and the void ” are the 
only ultimate realities. It will be seen that both these 
philosophers were a long way from Buddhism. 

In the Jewish belief, we can only refer to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Here it is seen that the soul of 
the dead man lapses into a state of permanent unconscious- 
ness from which, in rare instances, he may be roused by 
certain incantations, made visible, and compelled to © 
speak. 

The older Egyptians embalmed their dead, and buried 
them in the best tombs they could afford. The deceased 
had a kind of twinned soul; one half of which remained 
in the tomb as long as the body continued undecayed, while 
the other proceeded on passport to the immortal gods. 
The requisite indication was given bya divine judge, 
whose opinion as to desert and destiny was final. Trans- 
migration, in some obscure form, was nevertheless held 
by the Egyptian priesthood. 

Needless to say, transmigration made its appearance 
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in the early Christian church. Elijah is reborn as John 
the Baptist. Did the blind man sin, or his parents, that 
he was born blind? ask the believers in transmitted 
retribution. The belief lingered into the third century, 
when it was authoritatively condemned ; for it was clearly 
inconsistent with a priest’s pretensions that there should 
be a spiritual law unamenable to his jurisdiction. Death 
was then, as it still is, a terror and a judgment, from 
which only the priest could deliver. Even so, there is 
a period of anxiety immediately after death, when angels 
contend with demons for the possession of the departing 
soul on its way to purgatory. As to the body left behind 
in the tomb, the resurrection of “the flesh’’ formed part 
of the oldest creeds ; and it was, as it still often is, con- 
sidered unkind to hinder this by burying the body under 
a heavy stone monument. Cremation is obviously most 
improper. And so the ultimate fate of the righteous is 
life eternal ; of the evil, everlasting fire. No opportunity 
is afforded to the sinner to purify himself in later births ; 
his finite sin, if not somehow purged, precipitates him at 
death into endless misery. 

This summary of the older beliefs, whether surviving 
to our own time or not, leaves one with a general sense 
of vagueness and want of applicability to our present life. 
For no one can dispute that the present is ours, and 
theories of death or transmigration that do not help to 
make it better are really of no value to us. They rest 
upon an authority that everyone is now free to question ; 
and the tendency of the age is to ignorethem. But with 
the advent of Buddhism the whole aspect of the matter 
changes: its teachings do not rest on authority ; it has 
no theories, and its truths make a direct appeal to the 
unclouded insight of the human mind. 


BuDDHISsM. 


Every element of cult depending on a god or soul is 
rejected at the outset by the Buddhist, for his training 
and investigation forbid him to accept either. Both, in 
his view, are descended from primzval animism, and 

19—2 
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nothing more; both tend to support the idea of Self, and 
are inconsistent with leading a holy life. As to the 
physical phenomena, he of course agrees about the facts 
with us of the Western World. He knows that the 
body is always decaying, and that some part of each of 
us is dead already ; we survive as a sort of balance 
between living and extinct cells. But he does not regard 
death as most of us Westerns do. He conceives it as an 
instantaneous incident between one life and its successor, 
and views its approach with something resembling 
indifference. For countless centuries he has experienced 
it before. What he is really anxious about, if anxious at 
all, is his next /¢fe, which he hopes will be much happier 
than this. Holding as he does the great doctrine of 
kamma (cause-and-effect), he perceives that the life- 
quality which succeeds death is in his own power, and 
his future environment will depend entirely on his past 
life or lives. So that every convinced Buddhist is always 
and earnestly seeking by living up to the full level of the 
noble Eightfold Path to obtain an improved hereafter. 
When entire conquest over the body—the perfect estab- 
lishment of insight—is attained, there will be for him no 
more rebirth. He “crosses the stream,’ throws away 
his raft (the dhamma), and enters Nibbana. 


MEMoRY. | 


Memory, in an organised being, is generally associated 
with cell life. Thus it is a characteristic of animals and 
plants. There are, however, many cases where non- 
cellular matters such as growing minerals, seem to have 
the power of memory ; indeed, the axes of a crystal play 
very much the part of nerves in an “organic’”’ being. 
The principal locus of the memory cells is of course the 
brain ; but the whole of the nerve tissue is undoubtedly 
concerned at times, if not always, in memorial processes. 
Something to be recollected produces a sensory impres- 
sion. This reaches a cell or cells and originates a 
“permanent” effect there; altering the contour of the 
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cell, perhaps, and making some change in the nuclear or 
other contents. As the cell wastes with age, it is con- 
stantly repaired; and to establish the fact of a long 
retained recollection, we are bound to assume that the 
renewing matter takes on, by induction, the quality and 
quantity of that which preceded it. Rebirth is always 
going on. Time and age, however, in such material as 
that of which the human body consists, always mean 
concentration, so that we find its older substance harder 
and less pliable than the new. Tendons and bones are 
familiar instances of this. Hence the more settled 
memories will be the less easily evoked, though stronger. 
But wholly new cells, that have not yet acquired force 
from collective association or age, may be too weak to 
give a ready response when required. Thus the memory 
of an old man for old things is often extremely good 
when aroused, though he may be very forgetful of the 
events of yesterday. 

It is sometimes said that, apart from accident, many 
unicellular organisms are eternal. They grow to adult 
size and split at the waist to form two new organisms; 
each of these splits into two again; and soon. But the 
question of decay, growth and repair, has been forgotten. 
It would not be too much to say that, in a few generations, 
such organisms consist of nothing but “ repairs.”’ 

Now we find in Buddhist literature statements to the 
effect that a person may acquire the ‘ Iddhi’”’ power of 
remembering his actions and general conditions in a 
previous life or lives. At first sight this would appear 
impossible for human beings as we know them. Is it 
not certain that at death every cell dies, decomposes, and 
can never more be renewed? If memory is exclusively 
a cell effect, certainly there can be no transmission from 
this life to the next. Now we must not forget another 
Buddhist doctrine of equal authenticity :—Character is 
handed on from one life to another. If character were 
wholly contingent on cell life, as much of it certainly is: 
that too must perish absolutely when the cell perishes. 

The actual mode of transmission of mind, or any part 
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of it or associate of it—such as thought—is quite un- 
known to us. A physical analogy, however, is often of 
very great service ; and fortunately one is ready to hand. 

According to Barskey’s view, kamma may act in much 
the same manner as a sound-wave or light-wave proceed- 
ing from source to object. No actual sound or light 
traverses the interspace; only a vibration of a particular 
kind passes along, and arouses at the object an exactly 
correct reproduction of the original sound or light. 
Everyone knows that a violin note sounded in one 
room will reproduce itself in a tuned piano placed ina 
neighbouring room. All that is wanted is a receiver in 
tune and a transmitting medium. 

We may carry this illustration a step further. There 
are some stars so distant that their light, enormously 
quick though it is, takes many thousands of years to 
reach us; and these stars are frequently the subject of 
photographic investigation. Now suppose one of them 
to have become extinct, and all its characteristic features 
to have been absolutely destroyed. Nevertheless 
terrestrial photographers would still be photographing 
these very features, and none else, for thousands of 
years after their “cessation.” A photographic plate 
would be aroused quite accurately by the light impulses, 
although their ultimate source was no more. From this 
plate, too, other plates could be copied. And so we can 
imagine memory and other mentalities to be transmitted 
and received in another sensory-conscious group, though 
the cells of the being who once owned them were dead 
for ever. 

It is obvious, of course, that the power of remembering 
from one birth to another might be of great importance 
historically, as regards both character and action ; but it 
is difficult to acquire, and when acquired is not essential 
to salvation. In some cases—in Burma especially—it is 
not infrequently manifested amongst the young ; rarely in 
Western Europe, where, however, it is seldom looked for. 
I have nevertheless met with it in my own experience. 

And this brings me to the oft-mooted question, Shall 
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we recognise our beloved dead in the next life? The 
answer, from the Buddhist point of view, is very simple. 
There are other worlds than ours. If we should be 
reborn in the world of our beloved, and acquire there the 
Iddhi power of memory of our previous lives, recognition 
might undoubtedly take place ; and with a mental effort 
sufficiently strong, meeting might happen. But this 
means, as a rule, much preliminary enlightenment, trans- 
cendental training, and the pure life to which aloneall power 
is possible. Chances, of course, there will be. I have 
often thought that “love at first sight”’ is one of these— 
immediate recognition, and a certain feeling of a previous 
life together. Such loves are not at all a matter of sex, 
and are seldom broken off. As to appearances from the 
“ghost” or ‘deva’’ worlds, the Lord Buddha does not 
encourage us to expect them ; not, of course, that they 
never happen. He himself, after his enlightenment, told 
his wife of her kindness to him in a previous birth, and 
several times gave details of the previous lives of other 
people. Much must depend on our ultimate aim. Is 
that poor body, are those personal features, what we 
should desire to have in permanence? Let us strive to 
give up the useless mourning for the departed which our 
Western animistic traditions still impose upon us. We 
. can do nothing, after their death, to affect the destiny of 
those who are gone. Rather, the Lord Buddha would 
have us learn, as he taught poor Krisha, how impermanent 
we all are; how, therefore, the whole world is in sympathy 
with us for our loss ; how, too, we should fix our “right 
aspirations’ on something better—a widening nature to 
blend with ours and lose all sense of otherness. 
So to some nobler fold 
We shall be drawn in one, 


Till the last love be told, 
Till the last death be done. 


HEREDITY. 


I pass on to a brief consideration of some questions 
relating to heredity. Mendel, Weissmann and others 
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have propounded theories which, after all, leave the 
question pretty much as it stood before. Everyone is 
familiar with the fact that children often develope the 
mental and bodily traits of their parents ; that the trans- 
mission not infrequently skips a generation ; and that, in 
very numerous cases, the children neither resemble each 
other nor their parents. 

The Buddhist view simply is, that we are our own 
parents. The kamma engendered by us in our previous 
lives, so far as it is unexhausted, pushes on character at 
death. Somewhere in the various worlds this kamma- 
character finds precisely the conditions in tune for rebirth. 
These conditions are not obvious to us; partly because 
much of the kamma may be very ancient in origin ; and 
because we cannot see those origins, we do not see why 
we are born like or unlike our putative fathers, mothers, or 
grandparents. For the same reason we do not realise— 
what nevertheless the Buddhist doctrine teaches us to 
expect—how child geniuses may be born in families 
with very humdrum minds; and why, as is now known, 
accidental variations are not necessarily transmitted. 
These facts alone suffice to condemn the theory of the 
continuity of germ plasm. 

The continuous flow of the stream from life to life 
(sarnsara) is only momentarily interrupted—indeed, not 
really interrupted—by death. Thus, to the Buddhist, 
death is hardly a question at all, and but little concerns 
his thoughts. Nor does he desire it ; and he knows that 
to anticipate it by suicide would be useless to himself as 
well as painful to his friends. It must, of course, come 
about’ either by the lapse of the natural term of life, the 
exhaustion of the reproductive kamma that gave rise to 
it, the association of both these causes, or the action of 
some strong arresting kamma that anticipates the life 
term. . 

The dying man, under the influence of his bygone 
kamma, calls up representations of all his past life or 


1 Cf. Shwe Zan Aung’s Abhidhammattha Sangaha (Compendium of Philosophy), 
edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids (1910), pp. 42, 72 ef seg. . , 
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lives; and, under certain very possible conditions, he 
perceives the immediate future before death-consciousness 
sets in. At this point, a skilled observer beside his dying 
bed will endeavour to turn his thoughts in the direction 
of good, so as to influence the proximate kamma that ts 
about to take effect. There is no soul to pass on; 
nothing but the transit of character. This makes, so to 
speak, a sort of leap over the gap between one life and 
another, and is reborn nearly unchanged—the same, but 
not quite the same. As an image in a mirror Is true, 
but differs slightly in clearness and otherwise from the 
original ; as a flame taken from another flame is like, but 
not exactly like, its primary; so the new character has not 
quantitatively a perfect identity with the old. To put 
the matter in physical language, energy is required for 
the passage; and this can only come from the then 
kamma, which is thereby weakened, however slightly 
that may be. Kamma now proceeds to associate itself 
with the necessary sensory conditions; and the customary 
crowd of correlates—subject and object, good and bad, 
mind and body (nama-rupa)—begins to assemble. This 
is the moment of conception, if the rebirth takes place 
among those who conceive. 

It may be said that death consists in the dissolution of 
the skandhas—form, sensation, perception, discrimination 
and consciousness ; none of these pass on to the new-born. 
The new form etc., are thus not the old ones, but the 
appropriate ones. And so it does not follow that the 
new body should be of the same size or sex or aspect as 
the previous one (especially in the higher forms of life), 
or that there should be a body, or that the world in 
which the new birth takes place should be the same. 
But it is generally understood among Buddhists that our 
ordinary conditions give us a favourable opportunity of 
working towards Nibbana, and are those in which we are 
more likely to be reborn. Everything depends on our 
previous history, which is exclusively of our own making." 


Our failure to remember this may to a great extent account for a belief insome 
great external Power. 
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And as long as there is any “tanha ” (= tension, craving), 
rebirth of some kind will ensue; but after “‘tanha” has 
ceased, no more kamma is made, and the perfect one 
will not be born again. 

To sum up. Death is but an incident between any 
two of a long series of lives. The fact of rebirth with 
its various incidents is analogous to well-known physical 
processes,and amply attested by well-known psychological 
events. It is clear that /ife is what really matters, and 
that we should strive by every means to make this better 
by ceaseless mental culture and practical effort. Only by 
enlightenment can we obtain deliverance from the 
wearisome round of birth after birth. 

On the whole, as we look back through the ages, there 
is striking evidence that progress has been made by 
mankind, Virtue is stronger than vice, truth is stronger 
than falsehood. And so one hopeful lesson of Buddhism 
is, the indefeasible perfectibility of the human race. 

‘“ Brothers, there is in truth a condition where there is 
neither solid nor liquid, nor heat, nor air; neither this 
world nor any other world, neither sun nor moon. This, 
brothers, I call neither arising nor passing away, neither 
standing still nor being bornnor dying. There is neither 
substance, nor development, nor any basis. That is the 
End of Sorrow.”’ 

Epmunp J. MI Ls. 
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Pythagoras, Confucius, and Gotama. 


THE sixth and fifth centuries B.c. stand out as the two 
most prolific centuries in the history of the world. In 
Greece alone a great host of intellectual giants appeared, 
who have occupied their thrones unchallenged to this day. 
fEschylus, Sophocles and Aristophanes, the greatest 
tragic and comic poets; Phidias, the immortal sculptor and 
statuary ; Pericles, the all-powerful statesman ; Socrates 
and Plato, the most brilliant dialectician and the king of 
idealists; Herodotus, garrulous and superstitious but still 
the father of history; and Thucydides whom Macaulay 
pronounced “the greatest historian that ever lived ”—all 
these flourished almost contemporaneously and their 
memory is as green to-day as ever. 

Now, these illustrious thinkers, who nearly all belonged 
to the fifth century B.c., were preceded by three great 
moral reformers who, possibly in the order of time though 
not in that of importance, stand thus: Pythagoras, Con- 
fucius, and Gotama. They have rendered immortal the 
sixth century B.c. Emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that the three were essentially teachers of morality, and 
that they aimed, more or less, at making their teaching 
scientific. It was their desire to rise above and, to a 
greater or lesser extent, supersede the degrading animism 
of the times, beneath the dark shadow of which they found 
their fellow beings painfully and desperately grovelling. 

In Greece, when Pythagoras appeared, religion con- 
sisted in consulting oracles, offering bloody sacrifices, 
and observing the various rites and ceremonies connected 
with the mysteries. It had nothing whatever to do with 
morality. Lucretius tells us that Epicurus began his 
career— 

‘¢ When human life, a shame to human eyes, 
Lay sprawling in the mire in foul estate, 


A cowering thing without the strength to rise, 
Held down by fell Religion’s heavy weight— 
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Religion scowling downward from the skies 
With hideous head, and vigilant eyes of hate.” 


Thus religion was not only corrupt, it was corrupting 
as well to all who came into contact with it. In all 
countries it held the human mind in bondage to blinding 
delusions and maddening intoxications, with the result 
that life was deprived of all its natural joyousness and 
serenity. Greece was dotted with temples in which the 
atoning blood was shed and the grace of absolution 
vouchsafed. In India there were no temples. Costly 
sacrifices were offered but not in public. A new altar 
was erected for each sacrifice and always stood on private 
ground; and it was by constructing such private altars that 
the priests got their living. The deities thus worshipped 
were mainly the forces of Nature,, which were believed 
to be alive and to have souls. Of course, such private 
worship was expensive and could be indulged in only by 
the wealthy. How the poor managed to attend to their 
religious duties is not yet quite clear, though the pro- 
bability is that their shrines were tombs or sacred trees. 

The Chinese in pre-Confucian times were an intensely 
religious nation, and their worship, generally speaking, 
was of a higher order than that either of Greece or India, 
for they raised filial piety into a form of worship, and 
cherished a wholesome veneration for their ancestors. 
They had neither devil nor hell, but they were extremely 
superstitious. The ignorant believed that the rainbow 
was an emanation from a huge oyster situated in the 
great ocean that surrounded the world, while the learned 
held it to be the result of an undue combination in the 
mixture of the two constituent principles which in right 
proportion produce perfect harmony. On one occasion 
a feudal duke had a vision of a yellow serpent coming 
down from heaven and laying its head on the side of a 
mountain. His astrologer, on being consulted, said: “It 
is a manifestation of God; sacrifice to it.” Another 
duke saw on a mountain a being in the likeness of a 
stone. The stone was forthwith converted into a god, 
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and became the recipient of sacrificial worship. Human 
sacrifices were not unknown in China, and the cruel 
custom prevailed of burying living persons with the dead. 
Prayers for rain were emphasised by the burning of 
witches and persons in the last stage of consumption. 

Such, roughly sketched, was the state of the world 
both East and West when our three reformers appeared. 
What did they do to alter it? They showed their con- 
temporaries, each according to his light, the true path of 
life. Of Pythagoras personally we know extremely little 
beyond the bare facts that he was an Ionian Greek born 
at Samos, that he was a distinguished mathematician, 
that he founded a brotherhood, partly religious, partly 
scientific, and, at first, partly political in its nature, at 
Crotona in Southern Italy. Legends concerning him 
abound, but, although legends are generally but exag- 
gerated or distorted truths, there is no need to cite any 
of them on this occasion. There were people who pro- 
nounced him a charlatan and an impostor. Timon, the 
famous lampoonist, called him “a juggler of solemn 
speech, engaged in fishing for men,” but by the highest 
minds he was held in reverential esteem. Heracleitus, 
a contemporary, speaks of him as “of all men the most 
assiduous inquirer.” Herodotus two generations later 
refers to him as “a sage of great eminence.” Plato 
(Republic X., p. 600), who was greatly influenced by 
his teaching, tells us that “ Pythagoras was in an extra- 
ordinary degree beloved personally as a companion, not 
to mention that his successors, who to this day call their 
mode of living by his name, are considered to a certain 
extent conspicuous in the world.” 

Now, what was “the mode of living” enjoined by so 
beloved a man? Of course, as no authentic writing of 
his has been preserved, we are dependent for our know- 
ledge of his teaching upon the works of his followers, 
and chiefly upon the Life by Jamblichus. We learn that 
his main object was to reform the morals of those who 
sat at his feet, by supplying them with a scientific con- 
ception of the nature of morality. The essence of justice, 
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he informed them, was a square number, good being 
classified with unity, limit, straightness, light and the 
like, and evil with the opposite qualities. He prohibited 
the slaughter of animals and condemned hunting as 
cruelty masquerading as sport. He disapproved of war, 
and was a firm opponent of animal sacrifices. It is 
related that he never worshipped at any altar whereon 
blood had been shed. He denounced luxury and was in 
favour of legislating to keep it within bounds. Luxury 
was an open enemy of health, and health was regarded 
as an essential condition of a virtuous life. 

The devoted attachment of the Pythagoreans to one 
another is an exceedingly well-attested fact. Even Grote 
(History of Greece, Vol. V., p. 109) admits that the story 
of the remarkable friendship between Damon and Phintias 
may be accepted astrue. Phintias was sentenced to death 
for a plot against Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse. The 
condemned man obtained leave to depart for the purpose 
of arranging his domestic affairs upon Damon offering 
to die in his stead should he fail to return. Phintias came 
back just in time to redeem Damon, and the tyrant was 
so much struck by so fine an example of generosity, that 
he pardoned the criminal and expressed a desire to be 
admitted as a third person in their friendship. All who 
tell this story, Cicero included, mention the fact that the 
two ideal friends were Pythagoreans. 

We now come to a teacher who has made an immensely 
deeper mark upon the world than Pythagoras. Confucius 
was a born ruler of men, and, had circumstances been 
favourable, he would have shone as one of the world’s 
greatest monarchs, He had a highly-developed moral 
sense, and a profound realisation of the supreme import- 
ance of morals in human life. For many centuries his 
greatness has been universally recognised ; and he is 
held in the highest reverence by hundreds of millions of 
the world’s inhabitants. At the end of a popular history 
of him occur these lines :— 


‘‘ Confucius ! Confucius! How great was Confucius ! 
Before him there was no Confucius, | 
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Since him there has been no other. 
Confucius! Confucius! How great was Confucius!” 


Confucius excelled as a diligent student of antiquity. 
He described himself as having been born without know- 
ledge, which he had to acquire through earnest communion 
with the past. He was a “ transmitter and not a maker.” 
According to his teaching, man’s chief end is to know 
and make the most of himself as a member of society. 
Here are a few of his wise and noble sayings :— 


‘¢ What the superior man seeks is in himself ; what the small man 
seeks is in others.” ‘The superior man is dignified, but does not 
wrangle; social, but not a partisan. He does not promote a man 
simply because of his words, nor does he put good words aside 
because of the man.” ‘ Respect the spirits, but keep them ata 
distance.” ‘ The love of virtue should be like the love of beauty— 
from an inward constraint.” ‘“ Have sufficient self-control even to 
judge of others in comparison with yourself, and to act towards 
them as you would wish them to act to you. This is what one may 
call the ‘ doctrine of humanity,’ and there is nothing beyond this.” 


The following are indeed sublime utterances :— 


«The way to become a superior man is to set one’s affections on 
what is right, to love learning, which is the source of knowledge and 
virtue, with which nothing else can be compared. When righteous- 
ness is pursued with sincerity and a mind free from self-deception the 
heart becomes rectified.” 

‘Up to this stage the individual has been busy only with his own 
improvement ; but the cultivation of the person influences primarily 
those around him, and ultimately the whole empire. Everyone, 
therefore, should carefully cultivate his person, having a due regard 
for others besides himself . . . Each man must guard his words and 
watch his conduct. He must fly all that is base and disquieting, 
and must take benevolence as his dwelling-place, righteousness as 
his road, propriety as his garment, wisdom as his lamp, and faithful- 
ness as his charm. Dignity, reverence, loyalty and faithfulness make 
up the qualities of acultivated man. His dignity separates him from 
the crowd; being reverent, he is beloved ; being loyal, he is submitted 
to; and, being faithful, he is trusted.” 


Having thus presented a brief account of the lives and 
teachings of Pythagoras and Confucius, we will consider 
the Buddha and his extraordinary career. The first 
thing to be noted is that Gotama’s life is naturally 
divided into two parts by a stupendous event which we 
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can call by no other name than Conversion. It wasa 
complete change of mind and heart, resulting in an 
entirely new attitude to all the problems of life. The 
eyes of his understanding were opened to receive the 
light of the truth about life, and his heart, touched 
by a live coal from off love’s altar-fire, impelled him to 
devote his life to the effecting of a like transformation in 
his fellow-beings, and it is this tremendous “turn” of 
his whole being and life that explains his unexampled 
pre-eminence over all other teachers and reformers. It 
created within him the clear title, the supreme right, to 
the new name of the “ Buddha,” the ENLIGHTENED ONE. 
The experience itself was painful, terrific, catastrophic, 
and lasted long; but it made him a very king among 
men. It was his Baphometic fire-baptism, as Carlyle 
would have called it, and through this momentous experi- 
ence neither Pythagoras nor Confucius ever passed. 

It was the lack of this unique experience that accounted 
for the comparative failure of Pythagoreanism from the 
first, and for its early disappearance. Pythagoras never 
fully broke with the past, never tore himself away from 
his bondage to rites and ceremonies, never became a 
wholly new man. He did discern the truth about life, 
but he did not see the necessity of disentangling it from 
the delusions and hallucinations of the past. 

It was the same lack that caused the non-success of 
Confucius during his life-time. Nobody knew just 
exactly where he stood or what his real thoughts were 
on several vital questions. The moral code he framed 
was most admirable, but it was encumbered by much 
irrelevant matter. Grand ethical truths occupied the 
forefront, but in the background there lurked the 
shadowy forms of the old supernaturalism. Instead of 
forming a radically new system, free from all animistic 
superstitions, Confucius merely issued a new and im- 
proved edition of the old one. Instead of utterly 
breaking with the religious past, he only granted it a 
slightly altered lease of life. The consequence has been 
that Confucianism is now full of talk about God and his 
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purposes, of prayer and its answers, and now doing its 
utmost to explain all forms of animism away ; and the 
curious thing is that, in the one phase quite as much as 
in the other, its supreme appeal is to Confucius. But in 
Gotama’s case there was, on all fundamental points, a 
clean break with the past, a total cleavage of his life into 
two distinct parts, and, in consequence, he was enabled 
to present the world with a new conception of life as to 
its ideal, motive and reward. Old things passed away, 
and, behold! all things became new. No wonder the 
sorrowful Gotama blossomed into the happy Buddha, 
and constructed the most original and perfect moral 
philosophy the world has ever seen; and no wonder 
that India, subsequent to the practical adoption of this 
philosophy, became and remained for centuries the 
habitation of peace and prosperity. 
J. T. Luoyp. 


20 
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Che Buddha. 


‘‘ My law is a law of grace for all. My doctrine is like the sky; 
there is room for all, without exception; men, women, boys, girls, 
poor and rich."—TuHe Buppuna. 


Since fame first breathed of thee, stern saint, 
Whose life so pure I fain would paint, 
Whose words still live and work with might 
In men who travel by thy light; 


Since first I knew with what deep love 
Gautama gazed on things above, 
Below, around, and everywhere, 

On life and death, on here and there; 


I vowed: We know now whom to praise, 
We know the one whom we should raise 
Above the hosts of men who led 

Meek lives, o’er earth a lustre shed. 


A love unbounded did inspire 

This hero with a holy fire, 

And made him pass a stirring life— 
A sower of peace, a healer of strife. 


He came to tell the bound and free 
That men were all of one degree, 
And point them to the Eightfold Path 
That leads to love, away from wrath. 


He taught us that in duty lies 

A power so great that, whoso tries 
To follow her commands, shall be 
At one with all humanity. 


He knew that, not by heavenly grace 
“Would earth’s wide realm be made a place 
Where harmony would reign at last, 

And grief be of the dim-grown past. 


He taught that, not by rites or prayer 
Would earth be rid of man’s despair, 
But by a faith that honoured all, 

And won each man to duty’s call. 


“ Tis only by their aim and deed— 
And not by custom or by creed— 
With utterance clear that calmly flows, 
Ought we to judge or friends or foes.” 


THE BUDDHA 


‘“‘ There is no fire like passion, friend, 
No spark like hatred e’er did rend ; 
A fatal trap is folly’s snare, 

A groaning flood is greed’s career.” 


He said that ignorance should cease, 
And wisdom’s hold o’er men increase ; 
For hate and lust thrive in the dark, 
And pale at wisdom’s cleansing spark. 


What Buddha preached he practised, too, 
And what he taught time stamps as true; 
The human heart takes up the strain, 

While hope-born visions crowd the brain. 


When contemplating how he mused 
In palmy groves, and hope infused 
In young and old who pressed anigh, 
My pent-up bosom heaves a sigh : 


‘¢ What joy for those who caught his gaze! 
For those who stayed, what happy days! 
How cheering must have been his voice ! 
His converse would my soul rejoice!” 


O’er fifty years he preached the law, 
A sceptic race he doubtless saw, 
Yet he remained, in spite of age, 
The same profound and noble sage. 


He still taught man to cling to truth, 
He still was kind as in his youth, 

And looked at all that lives and grows 
With love whose depth no limit knows. 


He died, as he had lived, serene, 

More mournful sight was never seen ; 
Ananda sobbed and burst forth thus: 

‘¢ The Eye of Truth has closed on us!” 


But Buddha left his laws behind— 

The radiant offspring of his mind— 
And, not till love shall shun man’s heart, 
Shall Buddha’s kindly fame depart. 


397 


GuSTAV SPILLER. 
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Che Late Mr. IM. €. Munesinabe. 


It is a sad task with which I have been entrusted— 
that of giving a short sketch of the University life of our 
late President, Mr. M. L. Munesinghe. How incompetent 
I am for this task will be at once apparent to those who 
were fortunate enough to know my friend in real life. 

It was in November, 1910, that I first made his acquaint- 
ance. I had been considering the possibility of founding 
a branch society at Cambridge, and Mr. Payne had sent me 
his name and that of his college with the suggestion that 
in him I might find an enthusiastic co-worker. I called on 
him in his rooms, and what struck me at once was the kind- 
ness of his disposition, his obviously sincere enthusiasm 
for the religion in which he had been brought up, and the 
noble respect he had for the other religions in which he 
could not himself profess to believe. He entered heartily 
into my proposal to found a Cambridge Buddhist Society, 
and it is very largely due to his efforts that our Branch 
was constituted in February, 1911. 

Of his life before coming up to the University I know 
very little, he never seemed to think of talking about 
himself. I only know that he came from Colombo. As 
a Government Scholar of Ceylon he entered Queens’ 
College in October, 1908. Here I cannot do better than 
quote from a letter written tome by Mr. Charles Schwartz 
who was Munesinghe’s best friend. He says: “ As far as 
our dear friend’s association with Cambridge is concerned 
I don’t think I can tell you much with which you are not 
already probably acquainted. As you know, he came up 
in October, 1908, as a Government Scholar of Ceylon. 
At the end of his first year, he was placed in the second 
class in the Mathematical Tripos, Part I. At the end of 
his third year he sat for the second part of the same 
Tripos; his fatal illness had already begun. He could 
barely walk to the Senate-house to take his place. For 
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three days he attended with the doctor calling on him 
twice a day ; on the fourth day he was not permitted to 
leave his bed, and so was absent on the last three days of 
the examination. Under the circumstances, I think, he 
did wonderfully well to be placed in Class II.; for myself, 
knowing his abilities as I did, I have no doubt that under 
normal conditions he would have got a good place among 
the Wranglers. In fact, the Crown Agents for Ceylon 
took the same view and renewed his scholarship for a 
fourth year. He had intended in his fourth year to take 
the Natural Science Tripos, Part II. in Physics, and in 
fact went up for the Long of 1911 to do some work for 
it, but his health continued to get worse, and his studies 
were over. His more remote intention had been to try 
for the Arnold-Gustenburg Studentship. So much for 
his strictly academical career. His connection with the 
Cambridge Ceylon Society is, I expect, well known to 
you. and to Dr. Mills. He also belonged to the Union, 
and was a member of the University Liberal Club and of 
the Fabian Society. His interest in Literature and 
Philosophy, and particularly in Buddhism and all things 
pertaining to India and Ceylon, must be well known to 
all his friends. 

“T have been thinking what I have been saying of his 
character, of his real, inner self; all the words that rise 
in my mind seem utterly inadequate. I shall always 
remember him as the sweetest, the gentlest of my friends 
in this life.” 

Speaking for myself again, I remember with what con- 
cern it was that, in the summer of 1911, I saw my poor 
friend growing daily weaker and weaker. He always 
remained cheerful and seemed to possess something of 
that inner calm which comes to those who practise in 
their lives those great and noble truths that are enshrined 
in the great world religions. He held strongly the view 
that “‘ to know is to do,” that without realisation in practice 
there is no true knowledge in the mind. Shortly after 
this I received a letter to say that he was being cared for 
in a nursing home in the Isle of Wight, but that no hope 
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could be entertained for his recovery; and here, after a 
few months, he passed peacefully away. 

His illness was a rude shock to our little Society, we 
lost both our President and our keenest member. More- 
over, we soon lost other members whose period of 
academical training was done. Since then our meetings 
have been irregular and far between. If his illness was 
a blow to us at Cambridge, it must also have been a blow 
to our parent Society in London. Munesinghe was one 
of the members of the Council, and attended meetings 
whenever opportunity would allow. All the members 
who knew him liked him and were pleased to find in him 
one who was a staunch friend and who tried to live up to 
the precepts of his religion; one whose life was a glorious 
obedience to the last command of the dying Master, 
“ Behold, O Bhikkhus, all the constituents of life are 
transitory ; work out your salvation with diligence.” 

Five of his countrymen accompanied him to the grave, 
and read the customary Buddhist service. 


L. F. Taytor, 


Secretary of the Cambridge Branch of the 
Buddhist Socsety of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


Tue Essence OF BuppuHismM. With Illustrations of Buddhist Art. 
By P. Laxsxm: Narasu. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
Madras, 1912. 8vo, pp. 359. 5s. net. 


WHEN Professor Narasu published his Essence of Buddhism in 
1907, those few students in Europe and America who were fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of that admirable work, were astonished, 
first, because there burst upon them the great truth that one of the 
world’s oldest religions was one of the truest, and secondly, because 
here was a man born in the East, bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh, who could wield an alien pen as finely as the most practised 
masters of English style. The world has long been waiting for such 
a craftsman in the cause of Buddhism, and Professor Narasu is the 
man. The volume of 1907 has now been expanded from 212 pages 
into a goodly volume of 359 pages, and a large number of illus- 
trations, drawn from the fruitful stores of Buddhist antiquities, 
These pictures bear in upon us how real a thing Buddhism has been 
and is, and establish triumphantly the undoubted historicity of the 
religion’s august founder. We congratulate Professor Narasu 
mainly on his expansions. While little or nothing in the original 
volume has had to be sacrificed, the discussions of the last five years 
have revealed the particular “ difficulties’ which the West has urged 
against the teaching, and the author, plainly alert to all the criticisms 
which have been raised, friendly and otherwise, has profited by the 
issue of this new edition, and amplified his observations. The sub- 
ject is dealt with under the following thirteen headings :—The 
Historic Buddha, The Rationality of Buddhism, The Morality of 
Buddhism, Buddhism and Caste, Woman in Buddhism, The Four 
Great Truths, Buddhism and Asceticism, Buddhism and Pessimism, 
The Noble Eightfold Path, The Riddle of the World, Personality, 
Death and After, and The Summum Bonum. In all these interesting 
chapters the Professor, as the result of wider reading, has skilfully 
inserted proofs, illustrations, quotations from the Buddhist Scriptures, 
extracts from the newest Western Philosophers, and examples, the 
sole result of which is to prove still more strongly that Buddhism 
will be the religion of the Modern Man, as soon as the latter has the 
Opportunity of knowing its teachings. 

Thirty years ago there was a tendency to regard the Buddha as a 
sun-myth. Certainly elements of fable had grown up around his 
gigantic personality, but these elements were soon found to be so 
incongruous with what we know of him and his teaching, that ere 
long the historic founder emerged in all his glory. Even Professor 
Senart, who has been roped in among those who would totally deny, 

oes no further than to assert that ‘The Buddha, Gautama or 
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Sakyamuni, is certainly an historical and real personage; there is 
however in the tradition the hero of tales which are of a mythical 
origin and character.” Professor Narasu takes the first part and 
weeds out the myth and, in company with Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, 
Copleston, Windisch and the latest and best writers on Buddhism, 
establishes the fact that our Buddha did live and felt the sorrows 
that he taught us to avoid by following his sublime teaching. The 
discoveries made by the spade in recent years have for ever set the 
myth-makers’ myth at rest. 

Many beautiful passages have been penned on the Buddha’s 
character, and the remarks of Professor Narasu form another golden 
link in the chain of our praise. ‘ Whatever,” he says, “may be 
the verdict of historic criticism on the details of the life of Gautama 
Sakyamuni, there can be no doubt that among the founders of 
religions he occupies a marked place. His dignified bearing, his 
high intellectual endowments, his penetrating glance, his oratorical 
power, the firmness of his convictions, his gentleness, kindness, and 
liberality, and the attractiveness of his character—all testify to his 
greatness. . . . Gautama Sakyamuni towers above the founders 
of all other religions by his life, by his personal character, by the 
methods of propagandism he employed, and by his final success. In 
him were united the truest princely qualities with the intelligence of 
a sage and the passionate devotion of a martyr. Though born of an 
aristocratic and ruling class, Gautama Buddha lived the life of an 
ordinary man, discarding the narrow distinctions of caste, rank and 
wealth. He knew the world. He was son, husband, father, and 
devoted friend. He was not only a man, but never professed to be 
anything more than a man. He gave a trial to the creeds of his 
ancestors, but ultimately made for himself a nobler faith. His 
teaching was perfect, but never pretended to be a supernatural 
revelation. He did not doubt the capacity of man to understand the 
truth, and never had recourse to the arts of exorcism. . . . His 
figure is the noblest, the most perfect that man can ever attain.” In 
“The Rationality of Buddhism ” Professor Narasu has an easy task. 
A religion falls utterly the moment a demand is made upon man’s 
credulity—his ignorance. Ignorance is the cause of all wrong, and 
by knowledge alone can we climb to heaven. Buddhism “ makes 
most demands on mental activity.” It teaches us to think. It 
asks every man and woman, every child, who can reason, to weigh 
the consequence of every thought and word and deed. Such a religion 
will emerge unscathed when the threatening waters of unbelief have 
engulfed all “faiths.” ‘There is,” the Professor says, ‘‘not the 
smallest justification for classing Buddhism with the various Oriental 
mystifications,” and as soon as we realise this great fact, the present 
opposition to the teaching will disappear. The West has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate in some of the sot-dtsant expounders of Buddhism 
in the past, who killed it with kindness, even more so than from 
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the violent and bigoted attacks of emissaries of another religion, 
whose avowed object was to destroy it, and this book will go far to 
remove many of the misconceptions now rife. 

“ The Morality of Buddhism” deals with an aspect of the religion 
which has won unhgrudging praise from friends and foes. Its 
morality is practical, and withal sublime. There is no room for . 
explaining away. It is logic and reason touched with the fire of 
love and compassion, and no living being can ultimately resist so 
potent an appeal. 

‘¢ Buddhism and Caste ” brings out the splendid democratic feeling 
which inspired the Master. In the India into which he was born the 
slavery of caste reigned supreme. All honour to the young prince 
who could see clean through the entanglements of social prejudice to 
the sorrowing heart that beat as strongly in peasant as in prince ! 

«Woman in Buddhism” disposes once for all of the slanders of those 
who would enlist the tender sympathies of our womankind against 
the teaching of one who was all gentleness, whose life was one long 
self-sacrifice to alleviate the pain and sorrow of an aching world. 

Space forbids us to enlarge upon the chapters on the Four Great 
Truths, and the Fourth especially, The Noble Eightfold Path. 
Readers will find therein set forth, in untechnical and plain English, 
a sufficient and satisfying exposition of the heart of Buddhism. The 
Riddle of the World, Personality, Death and After, and the Summum 
Bonum (Nirvana) are treated in the fashion which one who is armed 
with all the learning of the West and of the East can command. 
Professor Narasu has justified his title. He has produced a work 
which will live. He has written an exposition which brings before 
the European and the American a religious teaching which says: 
‘‘ Amidst the war of creeds and beneath the clouds of doubt and 
despair, O man, you have fainted and lost hope: here is a teaching 
which though old is true, though it is couched in terms of an 
ancient Oriental language its message is for you, for to-day: take it 
and make it the guide of your life.” 


THE Buppua’s “Way oF VirtTuE”: A TRANSLATION OF THE 

DHAMMAPADA FROM THE Pati Text, by W. D. C. Waciswara 

and K. J. SaunDERS. Wisdom of the East -Series. 12mo, pp. 
112, 2s. net. London, 1912. 

We have had occasion before to call attention to the excellent 
service to lovers of the true, the beautiful and the good rendered by 
Mr. John Murray, by his enterprising series ‘The Wisdom of the 
East.” For years the reading public has had a dim idea that, in the 
Buddhist Scriptures, were to be found books of supreme value, but 
unfortunately hitherto, with a few obscure exceptions, translations 
could only be obtained in editions far above the pocket of the 
ordinary reader. For two shillings we have here a handy version of 
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the best of all the Buddhist books, the Dhammapada. It is very 
ancient, and is composed of stanzas on Zeal, the Mind, Flowers, Old 
Age, Self, and the like, culled from different parts of the extensive 
Pali Canon. It seems to have occurred to lovers of the Buddha in 
ancient times, that no better vade mecum could be obtained than a 
small volume containing the cream of the teaching, and the com- 
piler’s sense of beauty is such, that beauty of form went hand in hand 
with beauty of thought. 

The most vigorous opponents of Buddhism yield ungrudging testi- 
mony to the worth of the Dhammapada, and the late Professor Max 
Miiller gave of his best to producing a translation for the Sacred 
Books of the East. He was a master of English,and his happy 
renderings, although here and there open to criticism in the light of 
increased philological knowledge, have imprinted themselves on the 
memory of those who care for these things. The task of a succeed- 
ing translator is therefore onerous, but, before we condemn, we 
should ascertain whether the later worker is faithful. If he is, then 
we can forgive much. 

To begin with. Mr. Wagiswara is himself a Buddhist, and has 
been for many years a bhikkhu. This inspires our confidence, for, 
alas ! there have been in the past too many interpreters of Buddhism 
who render only to destroy. Mr, Saunders, who has assisted in the 
translation, has lent his kindly aid to his Eastern brother where 
niceties of English are concerned, and with such an ideal arrange- 
ment we expect a good result. We can forgive even Mr. Saunders’ 
Statement that “the student of these pages will find himself in a 
moonlit world, beautiful yet cold:” for, though an admirer of the 
literature, he has never felt that warmth of compassionate zea 
which the life and teaching of the Master can inspire. We prefer 
his utterance: ‘“ Yet here, in the mind of man, lies his hope of sal- 
vation: he may make it a strong tower of defence. Though the world 
is out of gear, yet, like the Stoic, he may build within himself a king- 
dom and be at peace. And so the call to ‘play the man’ rings out 
with sturdy confidence.” ‘That is what endears Buddhism to those 
who have for ever passed beyond Mr. Saunders’ belief in “ ‘ the sun- 
set touch,’ the mystic hint of Him ‘whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns.’ ”’ 

We have space for a few renderings only, which our readers may 
compare at their leisure with the classic version of Max Miiller. 

Verses 3-5 run: ‘“* He has abused me, beaten me, worsted me, 
robbed me;’ those who dwell upon such thoughts never lose their 
hate. . . . Those who dwell not upon such thoughts are freed from 
hate. 

‘‘Never does hatred cease by hating; by not hating does it cease 
this is the ancient law.” 

Verses 127 and 128 are: “ Not in the sky, nor in mid-ocean, nor 
in mountain-cave, can one find sanctuary from his sins. 
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‘Not in the sky, not in mid-ocean, not in mountain-cave can we 
find release from the conquering might of death.” 

The well-known stanza, number 165, is thus translated : “Thou 
art brought low by the evil thou hast done thyself: by the evil thou 
hast left undone art thou purified. Purity and impurity are things 
of a man’s inmost self; no man can purify another.” 

Stanzas 197--200 run: **O Joy! We live in bliss; amongst men 
of hate, hating none. Let us indeed dwell among them without 
hatred. . 

‘$OQ Joy! In bliss we dwell; healthy amidst the ailing. Let us; 
indeed dwell amongst them in perfect health. 

“ Yea in very bliss we dwell: free from care amidst the careworn, 
Let us indeed dwell amongst them without care. 

‘‘In bliss we dwell possessing nothing : let us dwell feeding upon 
joy like the shining ones in their splendour.” 

Twenty-eight pages of notes and appendices add to the value of this 
useful and desirable little book. 


Tue Dust or Desirg; or, IN THE Days ofr BuppHa. By Evetyn 

S. Karngey. Foreworp by the Rev. W. St. Crair Tispati, D.D. 

PREFATORY ARTICLE by the Rev. W. O. E. Ogsrertry, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 170. London, 1912. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘¢¢Son why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and 
I have sought Thee sorrowing.’ And He said unto them, ‘ How is it 
that ye sought Me? Wist ye not that I must be about My Father's 
business?’’’ ‘And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus 
saith unto Him, ‘They have no wine.’ Jesus saith unto her, ‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” 
« Then one said unto Him, ‘ Behold, Thy mother and Thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak with Thee.’ But He answered and 
said unto him that told Him, ‘ Who is My mother ? and whoare My 
brethren ?’ And He stretched forth His hand toward His disciples, 
and said, ‘Behold My mother and My brethren! For whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father which is in heaven, the same is My 
brother, and sister, and mother.’” ‘These are not the words of an 
unfeeling and cold Buddhist, but the inspired utterances of Miss 
Evelyn S. Karney’s divine Master. She, however, forgetful of the 
fact, attempts to blacken the Buddha for teaching the supremacy of 
his mission over family ties. We suppose we shall never hear the 
last of the wickedness of his act of supreme renunciation, urged by 
the followers of a creed born in asceticism and nurtured by a long 
line of Christian saints in the teachings of the wickedness of woman- 
kind. Miss Karney attempts to write a novel with a purpose. An 
ancient Indian in the days of the Buddha, clean against the command 
of his Master as expressed in the Scriptures, basely deserts wife and 
child, and leaves them to the mercy of the world. The baby dies, 
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and the wife, t% extremss, meets a wandering pedlar from across the 
Euphrates, who tells her of the one true God, Jehovah, and she dies 
putting her trust in him. The story is meagre and thin, and, apar 
from its lack of literary power, is condemned for its improbability. 
Conscious, apparently, of the weakness of her case, Miss Karney has 
called in the aid of two Doctors of Divinity to act as sponsors for her 
book. We suppose it will mislead a certain class of readers—for a 
time, but truth will undoubtedly triumph as it usually does. The 
effect of the “tale” is wholly mischievous. How can the authoress 
and her sponsors hope to win the confidence of people whose faith 
they so grievously malign? There is a well-worn proverb that we 
would commend to all who have been concerned in the issue of this 
book—* Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
Francis J. Payne. 


Rotes and Rews. 


THE Society has sustained a serious loss. Our dear friend Mr. 
M. L. Munesinghe, President ef the Cambridge Branch, died from 
tuberculous disease of the kidneys, in the Isle of Wight, in August. 
He was true to the religion of the Buddha to the last, and no words 
can adequately describe the patience and sweetness with which our 
beloved brother bore his most grievous illness. Dr.C. A. Hewavitarne 
and other Ceylon friends conducted the ceremony at the grave in 
accordance with the time-honoured Buddhist custom. We print an 
appreciation elsewhere from the pen of Mr. L. F. Taylor. 

Our Autumn meetings recommenced on 1st September with a fine 
address by Mrs. Westbrook, entitled “ A Buddhist Pilgrimage.’ Up 
to the time of our going to press the following lectures have also been 
delivered. September 8th, Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A., ‘“ The 
Philosophy of Anatta;”’ September 15th, Mr. J. T. Lloyd, ‘‘ The 
Pursuit of the Ideal;’’ September 22nd, Mr. Simon Hewavitarne, 
“The Psychology and Philosophy of Buddhism ;” September 29th, 
a Paper by Professors Sylvain Lévi, entitled ‘‘ Rivals of the Pali 
Buddhist Canon ;’’ October 6th, Captain E. Calthrop, “Bushido in 
Japan;” October 13th, Mr. Marr Murray, ‘‘A Weekday Religion ;” 
and October 2oth, Mr. G. P. Marsukhani, ‘“‘ Buddhist Monastic Life.’’ 
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